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The Romans inveſt the city of Veii, which cofts them 
a ten years fiege. A Tribune of the people pro- 
poſes to make that city a fecond Rome, by ſending 
half of the ſenate, of the knights and of the people, 
to inhabit it. The Senators, with much ſtruggling, 
bring this deſign to nothing. Camillus being at- 
tacked by the Tribunes, leaves Rome, and takes 


reſuge in Ardeu. An army of Gauls, commanded 
Vo“. II. A by 
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by Brennus, penctrates into Tuſcany, and beſieges 
. Cluſium, The Tuſeans beg ſuccour of the Romans, 
Theſe latter ſelicit Brennus by ambaſſadors, who, 
through their imprudence, oblige that General to 
declare war againſt their country. The battle of 
Alia. Rome taken and brunt. The ſiege of the 
, Capitel, Camillus Dictator. The Gault cut in 
pieces, Nome rebuilt, Manlius Capitolinus ac- 
cuſed of aſpiriug to be made King of Rome, is 
thrown headlong from the top of the Capitol. Af. 
ter a great many cabals and ftirs, which the Ple- 
. betans had in vain made, t pracure one of the 
* places in the Conſulſbip for their 6wn body, they at 
laſt obtain what they ſo earneſtly deſire, and owe 
this ſucceſs to the tears of a woman. Sextius is 
the firſt Plebeian Conſul. The Præture. The Cu- 
rule Ædility. Theſe two new dlignities are apf ro- 
priated to the Patricians, in excluſion of the Ple- 
beians. C. Licinius Stolo, authr of the Lex Li- 
cinia, is the firft that is puniſhed for violating it. 


ESIDES the eaſe of the people, the Senate, 
in allotting funds for the payment of the 
troops, had at the ſame time a view of 
enabling themſelves to carry on the war 

farther, aad maintain it longer“. Before this regu- 

lation, they did not fo much make war as incur- 
lions, which were generally terminated by one battle. 

"Theſe petty wars laſted not above twenty or thirty 

days, and oftentimes not fo long; the ſoldiers, for 

want of pay, not being able to keep the field for a 

long time together, But when the Senate ſaw it in 

their power to keep up a regular body of troops at 

„all times, they formed greater projects, 
par 27 and laid a deſign to beſiege Veii, one of 
es the ſtrongeſt places in Italy, the bulwark 

3% of Tuſcany, and which yielded to Rome 

ecither in the valour nor wealth of its inhabitants. 


' Liv. in fine, . 4, Diod J. 14. 
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The Tuſcans lived under a republic, like the Sa+ 
bins, the Volſci, the Romans, and moſt of the other 
nations of Italy. The city of Veii only, which 
was the moſt powerful of that community, had - 
lately choſen themſelves a king; and this change 
in the government had made the other petty ſtates 
of that province leſs zealous for: its inter ſts. 

The Romans, informed of this indifference, re- 
ſolved to take revenge for the devaſtations whiclt 
the Veientes had made in the territory of Rome? 
After having put an advantageous concluſion 40 
the war againſt the Volſci, they made it their whole 
care to raiſe ſuch a powerful army, as might be an- 
ſwerable to the greatneſs of this enterprize, 

Livy tells us“, they chuſe eight Military Tribunes 
on purpoſe, which had never been known before 
in the republic ; though other hiſtorians take notice 
but of fix. We find another difference in authors; 
upon occaſion of this ſiege; ſome place the Tribu- 
nate of M. Furius Camillus, and of Appius Claudius 
Craſſus, in the 348th year of Rome; and others ſay, 
they did not attain that dignity till the 35 ath PD. 
Neither is it very certain whether Camillus | was 
not rather Cenſor this year, than Military Tribune. 
Whichſoever of theſe different opinions be right, 
we ſhall find, by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that the(e 
two magiſtrates had the chief glory of this war. 

Appius was grandſon of the Decemvir, and lon 
of another Appius Claudius, who was Military Tri- 
bune in the-329th year from the foundation',of 
Rome. This conformity of both names, which we 
ſo often meet with in the {ſenators of the Claudian 
family, ſhows that they were all the eldeſt tons of 
their houſe, according to the practice of Rome, 
where the e'dett fon always bore the ſame name as 
his father; whereas the younger were diftinguithed 
by names, either from the order of their birth, or 


v Dec, 1 l. . + Val. Mas, .. e.. 
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from the time or hour in which they were named. 
-\ppius ſtayed at Rome to curb the Fribunes, and; to 
ſuppreſs the uſual ſeditions of the pcople; Camillus, 
in quality of Military Tribune, and afterwards. as 
Dictator, brought this war to a happy iſſue. 

Narr We may judge of the- ſtrength of the 
1 place by the length of the ſiege, which 

18 laſted ten whole years, with various ſuc- 
34. cefs. 'Fhe Roman generals, rather than 
diſcontinue it, built lodgmenis to defend the fol- 
- diers againſt the ſeverities of winter. Ihe Tribunes 
had no ſooner heard of this, bnt they immediately 
made it a pretence to raiſe their common outcry 
againſt the Senate. They faid in every aſſembly. 
That indeed they always feared, the gifts of the Se- 
nate concealed ſome hidden poi ſonh: that this new 
pay, which they valued themſelves ſo much upon, 
was only a bait which the Patricians had made uſe 
of to deceive the people: that indeed it had been 
the price of their liberty: that the Military Tri- 
dunes, by detaining the toldiers in the camp during 
winter, had viſibly no other end, but to deprive 
the people's party of the help of their votes: that 
the E. and Patricians would now. reiga deſpo- 
tically in all the afemblies : but that they ought to 
make them know, that they governed men who were 
free; and that the people ſhould order the generals 
10 bring the troops back to Rome at the end of 
every f that the poor citizen who daily 
expoſed his lite in the defenee of his country, might 
enjoy a little reſt, have the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
houte, his wife and his children, and give his voice 
ur the election of the magiſtrates, 

Appius, whom the Military Tribunes had left at 
Rome, to oppoſe the meaſures of the Tribunes of 
the people, being informed of theſe feditious ſpeech- 
cs, called an aſſembly “, and complained at frit 
with a great deal of gentleneſs and moderation, 


„Liv. l. 5. C. 3. Plut. in Cam. Oroſ. l. a. C. 199 : 
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That the Forum was become the public rendezvous 
df all the mutinous ſpirits, and the theatre of all 
editions: that they publicly deſpiſed che ſenate, 
the: magiſtrates, and the laws: and that the Tri- 
bunes of the people had now nothing farthee to do, 
but to go into the very camp;to corrupt the army, 
and draw it away from its obedience to its generals. 
He reproached them, that they ſtudied nothing but 
how to break off all union between the ſeveral or- 
ders of the ſtate; that they were the only authors 
of all diviſions; that they were every day tomenting 


them by their ſeditious harangues ; and that, greater 


enemies to Rome than the Veientes themſclves, they 
matter'd little how the ſiege went, provided they 
hinder'd the Patrician generals from obtaining glory 
in it. We ſhould either not have undertaken 
„this ſicge, added he, or we thould continue it. 
* Shall we abandon our camp, our legions, the 
* forts we have crectcd from diſtance to diſtance, 
* our towers, our manteleis and our gabions ; and 
“ ſo have all the fame works to begin again the 
next ſummer? But, who will promiſe your Tri- 
ö bunes, who give you ſuch wholſome advice, that 
« all 'Tuicany, facrificing the averſion they have 
for the King of the Veientes to the true intereſt 
of their country, will not take arms, and come 
to their aſſiſtance? can you ſo much as doubt 
* that the Veientes, during the intermiſſion of the 
flege, will put troops and ammunition imo the 
% town? who can aſſure you, that they will nor 
*© even be beforchand with you the next year; and 
that grown ſtronger, and provoked by the ravage 
** we have made of their lands, they will not come 
and plunder ours? But what contempt will it not 
bring upon the republic, if the nations border- 
ing upon Rome, who are now jealous of her 
«greatneſs, ſhall find that your generals, fetter'd 
by the new laws of your 'Tribunes, dare not 
hniſh a fiege, nor keep the field a moment after 
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„the fine weather is over? whereas nothing will 
“ make the Roman people more dreadful, than 
“their ſhowing that no ſeverity of the ſeaſons is 
* able to put a ſtop to their enterprizes; and that 
*© they are firmly reſolved to conquer, or die at the 
foot of the enemies ramparts, * 

'Fhe people, prejudized by their Tribunes, gave no 
great heed to Appius's repreſentations ; but a loſs 
which the Romans ſuffered at the fiege, brought 
about what that prudent diſcourſe could not effect. 
The Veientes in a ſally ſurprized the beſiegers, flew 
a great number of them, ſet fire to their machines, 
and ruined moſt of their works. This news, inſtead 
of depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, inſpired 
them with new ardor for the continuation of the 
fiege ®, 'The Knights, whom the ftate was to furniſh 
Trar of with horſes, offered to mount themſelves 

at their own expence. The people after 
their example cried out, they were ready 
359. to march to ſupply the places of the ſoldiers 
that were loſt, and ſwore they would never leave the 
camp till the city was taken, The ſenate gave great 
praiſes to all. It was refelved to allow pay to all the 
voluntiers that would go to the fiege. At the ſame 
time they ſettled a particular pay fer the horſe, and 
this was the firſt time that the cavalry was paid out 
of the public treaſury +. 

The Tribunes of the people faw, not without 
great uncafineſs and jealouſy, that this loſs, inſtead 
of raiſing the complaints and murmurs of the mul- 
titude, had only increaſed the warmth and courage 
of all orders and degrees, for the carrying on ot 
the ſiege. But a new defeat furniſhed them with 
an accaſion and pretence of inveighing againſt the 
Senate with impunity, | "Sh 

The Capenates and Falifci, people of Tuf- 
cany, neareſt to the Veientes, and con- 
ſequently moſt concerned in their preterva- 
3515 tion, armed privately. They joined their 

* Put. in Camille. V. Oral. L. 2 c. 1. + Liv. I. 5 c. 7. 
troops, 
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troops, ſurprized and. attacked the enemies camp, 
L. Virginius, and Mr. Sergius, both Military Tri- 
bunes, commanded at this ſiege. The jealouſy, ſo 
common in an equal authority, had ſet them at va- 
riance: each had a body of troops under his com- 
mand, which were divided as it were into two dif- | 
ferent camps, 'The enemies on one ſide fall upon 
that of Sergius, at the ſame time that the beſieged 
make a ſally by agreement, and attack the other. 
The ſoldier, who thinks he has all the forces in 
Tuſcany to deal with, is diſmay'd, fights faintly, 
and rather to defend his own life, than to attack 
his enemy's, It is not long before he ſeeks his 
ſafety in a haſty flight; all give way, and the rout 
becomes general. None but Virginius could ſave 
his colleague's army. His troops were ranged in 
order of battle ; but the animoſity between thoſe 
two generals was ſo great, that Sergius choſe rather 
to perith, than to aſk the aſſiſtance of one he hated, 
Virginius, on his ſide, overjoyed to ſee him beaten, i 
refuſed his own officers leave to go to his ſuccour, 1 '® 
unlefs he would ſend and beg it. The enemy im- bu 
proved the diviſion of the leaders: Sergius's army 
fled in diſorder to Rome, which was but ſix leagues _ 
diſtant from the camp, and Sergius went thither 
himſelf, not ſo much. to juſtify his own conduct, as 
to ſet forth the blackneſs of that of his colleague. . 
The Senate, in this confuſion, ſent orders to Vir- 

ginius to leave his army under the command of his 
lieutenants, and repair immediately to Rame, to an- | 
{wer to the complaints which his colleague: prefer- | 
red againſt him. The diſpute was managed with | 
great acrimony, and the two Military Tribunes ran | 
into invectives againſt each other. The Senate | * 
finding them equally guilty, the one in not having 15 

| 

| 


fought with ſufficient courage, and the other in 
ſuffering his fellow citizens to periſh, rather than 
ſave his colleague, decreed that all the Tribunes of 
that year ſhould lay down their dignity, and the 
people 


upon as thoſe common miſchances which may happen 
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people immediately proceed to a new election. The 
two Tribunes at firſt argued againſt paying obedience 
to this decree, under pretence that their authority 
was not expired. The Tribunes of the people laid 
hold of this occaſion to enlarge their power, and 
threatned the two generals that they would cauſe 
them to be imprifoned, if they did not obey the 
Senate's orders. Servilius Ahala, the firſt Military 
Tribune, full of indignation at the haughty manner 
in which theſe Plebeian magiſtrates treated his col- 
leagues : ** You have no right, ſays he, to threaten 
„ thoſe who are ſuperior to you in dignity, My 
* colleagues are not ignorant of the ſubmifſion we 
% all owe to the decrees of the Senate; and if they 
* are refractory to its commands, Iwill name a dicta- 
* tor, who by his abſolute authority ſhall be able, 
*« without your interpoſition, to force them to quit 
* their office.“ 

The two Tribunes finding it impoſſible to reſiſt 
this unanimons conſent of the Senate, abdicated 
their magiſtracy, and the people proceeded to a new 
election. 

But the Tribunes of the people were not ſatiſ- 
fied with the depofal of thoſe two generals; and 


while thoſe who were choſen in their room led a 


new army to the tiege of Veii, thoſe Plebeian ma- 
giſtrates ſummoned Sergius and Virginius before 
the aſſembly of the people. They forgot nothing, 
upon this occaſion, that might inflame the minds 
of the multitude, not only againſt the two perſons 
accuſed, but alſo againſt the whole body of the Se- 
Dare; "© 5 
They repreſented with as much art as malice, 
Tear of That the ſole aim of that ſociety was to 
dimmiſh the number of the people, to 
weaken its power, to hinder its aſſemblies, 
35%:- or at leaſt to defer the convening of them: 
that the late misfortune ought not to be looked 


Nome, 
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to the very greateſt captains, but that it was con- 
trived in conſequence of this ſecret deſign laid to 
deſtroy the people: that the generals, after ha- 
ving ſpent ſeveral campaigns in the ſiege or bloc dade 
of Veii, had ſuſfered their gabions to be burnt, 
their forts to be taken, and all their works to be 
ruined, only to prolong the war: that, after this, 
Sergius's camp was ſold to the enemy: that this 
general, rather than deſire the aid of his colleague, 
had choſe to let his ſoldiers be cut to pieces; and - 
that Virginius beheld this rout of the legions as a 
victory, which, without his drawing his ſword, 
delivered him and his party from ſo many enemies 
as there were Plebeians in thoſe troops: that, af- 
ter ſo infamous an action, the Senate yet fancied 
they could impoſe upon the people, by obliging the 
two generals to leave the command of their ar- 
mies: but that the people ought to ſhew, by a ſe- 
vere punifhment of the criminals, that they were 
not to be deceived by ſo groſs an artifice : that in 
order to prevent the ill deſigns of the nobility for 
the future, they ſhould fill the military tribunate 
with brave plebeians, who would be equally watch- 
ful for the defence of their country, and the par- 
ticular prefervation of the people, | 

Sergius in vain alledged in bis excuſe the ordi- 
nary chance of war, the terror that was ſpread 
through his army, and the treachery of his col- 
league, who had abandoned, and, as it were, given 
him up to the enemy, who artacked him on two 
different ſides. No diſtinction was made between 
misfortune and guilt; he was condemned to pay 
a great fine as well as Virginius, though he pleade 
ed that it was unjuſt to paniil him far the faults 
of his colleague “. 

The Tribunes of the people, taking advantage 
of the general animoſity they had raiſed againſt the 
Puatricians, never left repreſenting to the multi— 

* Liv. J. 34 e, 38 2 
— | tude 
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tude in all the aſſemblies, That the time was come 
to free themſelves from the tyranny of the Senate ? 
that they ſhould take the ſovercign authority, and 
chief dignities of the republic, out of the hands of 
the Sergii and Virginii, and give them to Plebeians 
worthy of thoſe honourable employments, They 
exclaim in public, that the liberty of the people 
was in danger : they make intereſt, and form 
cabals in private: in a word, they fo beſtir them- 
ſelves, that in the two next elections they get Ple- 
Year of beians named for Military Tribunes. A new 

revolution in the government of the re- 
public, but whoſe conſequences were fa- 
353» tal to the ſtate, in ſeveral advantages which 
354 the enemies of Rome gained over the ar- 
mies commanded by Plebeians. 

A contagious diſtemper ſucceeded theſe defeats. 
The people in conſternation had recourſe to the 
gods; the temples were (crowded day and night 
with men, women and children, imploring their 
clemency. The Duumvirs, after conſulting the 
Year of facred books of the Sybils, ordered the 

Lectiſternium +. This was an ancient ce- 
remony, in which they took the ſtatues of 
354% the gods down from their niches; they for 
eight days together ſerved them up magnificent re- 
paſts, as if they had been capable of making uſe of 
them; the citizens, each according to his ability, 
kept open houſe. They invited indifferently friends 
and foes ; ſtrangers were particularly well received; 
they ſet the 2 at liberty; and it was a point 
of conſcience, not to take them up again after the 
feſtival was over. 

The Patricians taking advantage of this diſpo- 
ßtion in mens minds, turned thele misfortunes of 
the republic into a religious myſtery. They afcri- 
bed them to the wrath of the gods, who, they ſaid, 
were diſplcaſed, that in the laſt elections ſufficient 


t Liv. I. 5. c. 3. Aug. de Cv. l. 3. c. 11. 
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regard was not had to the nobility, who alone had 
inſpection over ſacrifices. Theſe reaſons, much 
more powerful than all the orations of the Tribunes 
of the people, prevailed over the minds of the mul- 
titude, Every body looked upon the misfortunes 
of the republic, as the infallible interpreters of the 
will of the gods; and for fear of provoking them 
more, they failed not, in the next election, to re- 
ftore the military tribunate to the Patricians alone. 
The ſiege went on but ſlowly, and the whole 
power of the Roman arms was ſpent in 7, 
ravaging the lands of the enemy. The 1 f 
war was yet more unſucceſsful the fol- __ 
lowing year ; and they obliged the Mili- 353» 
tary Tribunes, with whom they were diſ- 350. 
ſatisfied, to abdicate their dignity, under colour 
that ſome ceremony had been omitted in the au- 
ſpices taken for their election: a pretence which 
the two parties made uſe of by turns, to depoſe the 
magiſtrates they did not like. They had recourſe 
upon this occaſion, as in a public calamity, to a 
Dictator. M. Furius Camillus was raiſed to this 357. 
ſupreme dignity; which he owed only to the need 
wherein the republic thought ſhe ſtood of ſo great 
a captain: a time when ſuperior merit, without 
making the leaſt intereſt, naturally falls into its 
right place. It had already been obſerved, that in 
all the employments which Camillus had ſhared 
with colleagues, his great valour and extraordinary 
capacity had gained him the honour of the whole 
command, as if he had governed in chief; and it 
was afterwards found, that, during his Dictator- 
ſhip, he ruled with ſo much gentleneſs and mode- 
ration, that the officers who obeyed his orders, 
thought they took part in his authority“. He 
named for general of the horſe P. Cornelius Scipio; 
and at the ſame time raiſed a great body of troops. 


* Plut. in vita Cam. Diod. I. 24. 
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The people ſtrove who ſhould firſt liſt themſelves 
under his banners; every body was for going to 
the wars with a general whom victory had never- 
deſerted, The allies themſelves ſent to offer him 
a ſtrong ſupply of their choiceſt youth. The Dic- 
tator immediately repaired to the camp before Veii : 
his mere preſence reſtored the military diſcipline, 
which had been very much flackened ſince the di- 
viſion and defeat of the. Military Tribunes. The 
place was more ſtraitly incloſed, and the forts re- 
paired which the enemy had ruined, He then 
marched againſt the Faliſci and Capenates, whom » 
he defeated in a pitched battle ; and after this vic- 
rory, which left him the country open, he return- 
ed to the fiege, and puthed it on with great vigour. 
The beſieged: defended themſelves with no leſs 
courage. The Dictator, fearing he ſhould not carry 
by affault or open force a town which had a whole 
army for its garriſon, had recourſe to mines and 
ſapping. His ſoldiers, by hard labour, and with- 
out being diſcovered by the beſieged, opened them- 
{elves a private paflage to the very caſtle, thence 
they ſpread themſelves through the town; one body 
fell upon the rear of thoſe that defended the walls ; 
another pet down the gates; and the whole army 
ruſhed into the place, The unhappy Vei- 
and Y cntes felt the firſt fury of the conqueror, 
They ſpared only thoſe whom they found 
351- unarmed ; and the ſoldiers, iyet more co- 
vetous than cruel, fell to plunder with the leave of 
the general, | 
The length of the ſiege, the dangers there had 
been in it, the uncertainty of ſucceſs, all this made 


the news of the taking this town be received at 


Rome with the utmoſt tranſport and joy. All the 
temples were filled with Roman ladies, and four 
days were ſet apart for a public thankſgiving to the 
Gods; which had never before been practiſed in 
the republic upon the greateſt ſucceſs. The very 
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triumph of the DiQator had ſomething. particular 
in it. Camillus appeared in a ſtately cliariot drawg 
by four horſes, all milk-white, : 

This ſingularity difpleaſed the people. In the 
midſt of the praiſes they gave the Dictator, they 
could not, without a fecret indignation, behold this 
chief magiſtrate affecting a pomp formerly reſerved 
to the royalty, and, ſince the expulſion of the kings, 
conſecrated only to the worſhip of the gods. This 
diminiſhed their eſteem and affection for Camillus : 
and the reſiſtance he afterwards made againſt ſome 
propoſals of one of the Tribunies, finiſhed the making 
him odious to the multitude. 

T. Sicinius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
people, propoſed to make a ſecond Rome % 
of the city of Veii, by ſending thither one Pi 4 
half of the Senate, knights, and people *, 388. 
He repreſented its ſituation, ſtrength, magnificence 
of its buildings, and its territory more extenſive 
and fruitful than that of Rome herlclf: and he 
added, that the Romans might the more eaſily by 
this means preſerve their conquelt. 

'The people, always fond of novelties, received 
theſe propoſals with great demonſtrations of joy. 
The affair, according to cuſtom, was carried ſirſt 
before the Senate, Camillus, who was but juſt out 
of his dictatorſhip, oppoſed it ſtrongly. Not but 
that it had been a great honour to him, to ſee ſo 
mou a town that he had conquered inhabited by 

omans ; and he might conſider, that the more in- 
habitants it had, the more witneſſes there would be 
of his glory : but he thought it was a crime to 
carry the Roman people into a captive land, and to 
prefer the country of the vanquiſhed to that which 
was victor, He added, it ſeemed to him impoſſible 
that two ſuch powerful citics ſhould long continue 
in peace, live under the ſame laws, and form but 


Year of 
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one republic: that theſe two cities would by de- 
grees grow two different ſtates ; which, after having 
made war upon one another, would at length be- 
come a prey to their common enemies. 
Year of The ſenators and principal of the nobi- 
lity, moved with the remonſtrances of this 
chief citizen of the republic, declared they 
would die in the preſence of the Roman 
people, before they would leave their country, All 
of them, both old and young, went to the place 
where the people was aſſembled; and mixing with 
the crowd, conjured them, with tears in their eyes, 
not to abandon that auguſt city, which was one day 
to be miſtreſs of the whole world, and to which 
the Gods had made ſuch glorious promiſes. Then 
pointing to the capitol, they aſked the Plebeians, 
if they could have the heart to leave Jupiter, Veſta, 
Romulus. and the other guardian dieties of the city, 
for a Sicinius, who, by this fatal diviſion, only ſought 
to ruin the commonwealth ? In a word, theſe pru- 
dent ſenators having taken the people by motives of 
religion, they could not withſtand them. They 
yielded, though unwillingly, to'that inward power, 
which is conſtantly produced by the prejudices of 
education. Sicinius's propoſal was rejected by plu- 
rality of voices; and the Senate, as a kind of re- 
ward to the people for their compliance, decreed, 
: the advice of Camillus, that ſeven acres 
Tear of of the lands of the Veicntes, ſhould be di- 
Rome, ſtributed to every maſter of a family“; 
360. and in order to induce free perſons to 
marry, and to enable them to raiſe children, that 
might in time be ſerviceable to the commonwealth, 
a proportion ſhould be allowed to them allo. - 
The people, charmed with this liberality, ſhowered 
great praiſes upon the Senate. Concord again fiou- 
riſhed between theſe two orders; nay, the people, 
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y ta deference to the Senate, conſented, the two fol- 
5 lowing years, that the Conſulate ſhould be 6 

| | . 
* reſtored. Under the government of theſe 


* x 361. 
| patrician magiſtrates the Aqui were con- 
* quered, and the Faliſci ſubmitted to the republic, 


3 All cheſe advantages were aſcribed to the wiſdom 
y and valour of Camillus. They were fo many freſh 
n injuries with reſpect to the Tribunes, who could 
IN not forgive him this union between the people and 
2 ſenate, which they looked upon as his work, and 
h the extinction of their authority. 

, They would gladly have eaſed themſelves of him, 
7 who alone was more formidable to them than the 
1 whole Senate. But it was a difficult thing to at- 
n tack a man revered by his fellow-citizens for his 
5, virtues, adored by the ſoldier, and never found to 
l, have any other intereſt at heart beſide that of his 
4 country. | 
it His piety ſoon after furniſhed him with a pre- 
5 tence which their envy and hatred could not help 
>| them to. That general, juſt before he ordered his 
y troops to mount the affault at the ſiege of Veii, had 
, made a vow to conſecrate the tenth part of the 
oy booty to Apollo. But when the eity was won, 
2 amidſt the diſorder and confuſion of che plunder, 
2 


he remembered not his row. And when the ten- 


J. derneſs of his conſcience recalled the memory of it, 
es every thing was gone. There was no poſſible way 
4 of obliging the ſoldiers to reſtore effects which they 
oy had either conſumed, or otherwiſe parted with, In 


this perplexity the Senate proclaimed, that all who 


at had any fear of the Gods, ſhould themſelves com- 
h, pute the value of their booty, and bring the tenth 

part of that value to the Queſtors, in order to make 
ec 


an oftering worthy of the piety and majeſty of the 
u- Roman people. 
This contribution, exacted at a wrong time, ir— 
ritated the people againſt Camillus. Their Tribuncs 
greedily ſeized this occafion of falling upon him. 


in B 2 They 
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- They recalled the memory of his triumph, in which, 
contrary to cuſtom, he appeared in a chariot drawn 
by four white horſes. They added, that this haughty 
Patrician, whoſe policy it was to keep the people 
always in indigence, feigned to have vowed to the 
Gods the tenth gon of the plunder at Veii, only 
for a pretence of tithing the wealth of the ſoldier, 
and draining the people. Hereupon one of thoſe 
Year o Tribunes, called Lucius Apuleius, ſum- 
Rome. moned him before the aſſembly of the peo- 

yas ple, and accuſed-him of having embezzled 
902. out of the pillage at Veii, certain braſs gates. 
that were ſeen in his houſe. 

Camillus, ſurprized at this new kind of accuſa- 
tion, aſſembled his friends, and the chief of his 
tribe, at his own houfe; and conjured them not to 
ſuaffer their general to be condemned upon. ſo weak 
a pretence “. Theſe Plebeians, prepoſſeſſed by their 
Fribunes, after having taken counfel among them- 
ſelves, replied, that they would willingly pay the 
fine to which he ſhould be condemned ; but that 
it was not in their power to get him acquitted. 
Camillus deteſting their weakneſs, reſolved rather 
to baniſh himſelf from Rome of his own accord, 
than to have the ſhame of condemnation affixed to 
nis name, He at his departure embraced his wife 
aud children; and without being followed by any 
body of note, came to the gate of the city, It is 
related, that he then ſtopped, and turning towards 
12 the capitol, prayed the Gods, that his un- 

r grateful countrymen might quickly repent 
Rome, their having repayed his ſervices with ſo 
20. ſharp an outrage; and that their own ca- 
lamities might oblige them to recal him T. He re- 
tired to Ardea, a city not far from Rome, where 
he heard that he was fined fifteen thouſand afles, 


* Plut, in Cam, 4 Liv. I. f. Plut, in vita Camilli. 
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- Which may amount to about 150 crowns of our 


money r. 

It was believed that the imprecations of this great 
man called down the anger of the Gods, and brought 
on the bloody war which the Gauls waged againſt 
the Romans, At leaſt theſe two events followed 
cach other ſo cloſe, that the people, always ſuper- 
ſtitious, aſcribed the loſs of Rome to the baniſh- 
ment of Camillus. : 

The firſt irruption of the Gauls into Italy, hap- 
pened in the reign of Tarquin the Ancient, about 
the year of the world, three thouſand four hundred 
and ſixteen, and from the foundation of Rome 
the hundred and fixty fifth f. Ambigatus then 
reigned over the whole Celtic Gaul. This prince” 
finding thoſe great provinces too much crowded. 
with inhabitants, ſet two of his nephews, Sigove-. 
ſus and Belloveſus, at the head of the flower of the 
youth, whom he obliged to look out for new ſet- 
tlements abroad: either that it was the common 
cuſtom which was ſtill practiſed in the North to the 
very tenth century; or that Ambigatus had re- 
courſe to theſe military colonies, to get rid of an 
active, reſtleſs, and turbulent number of youth: 
be this as it will, the chance of augury ſent Sigo- 
veſus beyond the Rhine; where taking his way 
thro” the foreſt. of Hircinia, he opened himſelf a 
paſſage by force of arms, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Bohemia, and the neighbouring provinces. Bello- 
veſus turned to Italy, and after having paſſed the 
Alps; the Senonesand the people of Mans, who were 
moſt numerous in his army, ſettled in thoſe fine 
provinces that are between the mountains of the 
Alps, theſe of the Apennine, the river Teſin, and 
the river Jeſi, which falls into the ſea on this fide An- 
cona. There they eſtabliſhed themſelves, and to 


| + Val. Max. I. f. e. 3. Polyb. 
F Liv. Diod, Sicul. Plut. Appian. in Celt. 
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them by ſome authors is aſcribed the origin and 
foundation of the cities of Milan, Verona, Pudua, 
Breſcia, Como, and ſeveral other towns in that coun- 
try, which ſubſiſt at this day. The firſt war they 
had with the Romans, was about the year of the 
world 3616, two hundred years after their paſſage 
into Italy. They were then befieging Cluſium, a 
city of Tuſcany. The inhabitants, fearing to fall 
into the hands of theſe Barbarians, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans, though they had no other 
reaſon to expect it, but that in the laſt war they 
did not take arms in favour of the Veientes, as moſt 
of the other nations of Hetruria had done. The 
Senate, who had no particular alliance with thar 
city, only ſent an embaſſy of three young Patri- 
clans, all three brothers, and of the Fabian fa- 
mily, to propoſe an accommodation berween the 
two nations, Theſe ambaſſadors being arrived aut 
Year of the camp of the Gauls, were conducted 
into the council. They offered the medi- 

ation of Rome, and demanded of Brennus, 
the King or leader of theſe Tranſalpine Gauls, 
what pretenſions a ſtrange people could have upon 
Tuſcany; or whether they in particular had recei- 
ved injury from thoſe of Cluſium? Prennus an- 
fwered proudly, that his right lay in his ſword, and 
that all things belong'd to the brave and valiant ; 
but that, without having recourſe to this primary 
law of Nature, he had a juſt complaint againſt the 
Clufians, who having much more lands than they 
could cultivate, had refuſed to give him thoſe they 
left untilled: ** They do us (added he) the ſame 
« wrong that you formerly receiv'd from the Sa- 
* bines, the Albans, the Fidenates, and that you now 
« daily ſuffer from the ZEqui, the Volſci, and all 
* your ncighbours in general, whom ſword in hand 
„ you deprived of the beſt part of their territory: 
* therefore ceaſe to 28 in behalf of the Chi- 
« ſians, for fear your example ſhould teach us to 
e « defend 


Rome, 


302. 
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* defend thoſe whom you have ſtripped of their 


ancient inheritance.“ 

The Fabii, enraged at ſo haughty an anſwer, diſ- 
fembled their refentment; and, under pretence of 
wanting to conter with the magiſtrates of Cluſium, 
in quality of mediators, deſir'd leave to go into the 
town. But they were no ſooner there, than inſtead 
of acting according to their character, and perform- 
ing the office of miniſters of peace, theſe ambaſla- 
dors, too young for an employment that requires 
the utmoſt prudence, ſuffering themſelves to be car- 
ried away by their courage, and the fire of youth, 
frirred up the inhabitants to a vigorovs defence. 
To fer them an example, they put themſelves at 
their head in a fally, and Q_ Fabius, the chief of the 
embaſly, ſtew with his own hand, one of the prin- 
cipal captains of the Gauls, Brennus, juſtly pro- 
vok'd at fuch a proceeding, acted not like a barba- 
rian; he ſent a herald to Rome, to demand that 
thoſe ambaſſadors, who had fo manifeſtly violated 
the law of nations, ſhould be deliver'd up to him; 
and in caſe of refuſal, the ſame herald had orders 
to declare war againſt the Romans, 

'The herald being come to Rome, and having 
declared his meſſage, the affair was put into deh- 
beration. The wiſeſt of the ſenate were for puniſh- 
ing thafe who had ſo manifeſtly violated the law of 
nations; or at leaſt, for trying to appeaſe the 
Gauls with money. But the youngeft of that 
body, urged on by their courage, rejected this ad- 
vice, as unworthy of the Roman name. The at- 
fair was referred to the aſſembly of the people; 
and Fabius Ambuſtus, the father of the ambaſſa- 
dors, who, though a Patrician, had found means 
to render himſelf agreeable to the people, made 
ſo ſtrong an intereſt, that they not only ſent back 
the herald without ſatisfaction, but alto choſe his 
ſons Military Tribunes, and leaders of the army 
which they reſolved to ſend againſt the Gauls. 

| Brennus, 
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Brennns, at the return of his herald, transferred his 
arms and his reſentment from the Cluſians to the 
Tear of Romans, and marched directly to Rome.” 
Nor His army was numerous; all fled before 

5: him; the inhabitants of the towns and 
303- villages left their habitations at his ap- 
proach; but he ſtopped no where, and declared his 
deſign was againſt none but the Romans. 

The Military Tribunes marched out of Rome, 
at the head of forty thouſand men. Their troops 
were not fewer in-number than thoſe of Brennus ; 
but there was more order and obedience in the ar- 
my of the Gauls. The Roman generals, ſince the 
diſgrace and baniſhment of Camillus, durſt not 
act with full authority, but were forced to wink 
at the want of diſcipline, and the licentiouſneſs of 
their ſoldiers, inſtead of commanding them with 


that abſolute authority which is requiſite in war. 


It was alſo obſerved, that theſe Tribunes, before 
they left Rome, did not facrifice to the gods, and 
neglected to conſult the Auſpices ; eflential cere- 
monies among a people full of ſuperſtition, and 
that drew their courage and confidence from the 
eee ſigns which the Augurs gave them. 

ur nothing. did more prejudice to the Romans, 
than the number of their commanders. There 
was in their army ſix Military Tribunes, all with 
equal authority, moſt of them young, and men 
of more valour than capacity. They advanced 
boldly againſt the Gauls, whom they met near the 
river Allia, half a day's journey from Rome. Each 
nation immediately drew up its army. The Ro- 
mans, that they might not be ſurrounded by the 
enemy, extended their wings, and placed their beſt 
ſoldiers on the right and left, which weakened the 
center, It was againſt this part that the Gauls 
bent their chief force; they ſoon pierced and 
broke the cohorts of which it conſiſted. The two 


wings findiog themſelves cut off from the army, 
| | and 


] 
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and their centre poſſeſſed by the enemy, took to 
flight, without drawing their ſwords. It was not 
io much a battle, as a general rout; and in this 
diforder and affright, the ſoldiers, inſtead of re- 
turning to Rome, (which was but threeſcore Stadia 
off) threw themſelves into Veit, Others were 
drowned, as they endeavoured to 8 acroſs the 
Jyber: many, purſued by the enemy, fell 

beneath the "fad of * conqueror. * 
Some few, who eſcaped their rage, got 6 

to Rome, whither they carried terror and 303. 
conſternation . The Senate thinking the whole 
m_ had been cut to pieces, and not having for- 
ces ſufficient to defend the city, threw into the Ca- 
pitol all the men that were fit to bear arms. They 
carried into it all the proviſions they could get to- 
gether; and that they might laſt the longer, ad- 
mitted none into the place but who were capable 
of defending it. Moſt of the old men, women 
and children, ſeeing themſelves without governors, 
or any ſcheme to follow, hid themſelves in the 
fields, and diſperſed among the neighbouring 
towns. But the old ſenators, rather than bear a 
load of miſery and feeble old age among ftrangers, 
reſolved to bury themſelves under the ruins of their 
country, and to end their days in a city which 
they could no longer defend. Several prieſts join- 
ed with them, and generouſly devoted themſclves to 
death, like thoſe illuſtrious old men. This fort of 
ſelf-devotion was a point of religion; and the 
Romans believed, that the voluntary ſacrifice which 
their leaders made of their lives to the infernal 
gods, brought diſorder and confufion among 
the enemy. Theſe vencrable men having put on, 
fome their ſacred habits, and ſome their conſular 
robes, and all the marks of their dignity, placed, 
themſclves at the doors of their houſes, in chairs 


Liv. I. 5. Plut. in Camillo. 
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of ivory, where they expected the enemy and 
death with the greateſt conſtancy. 

If, after the defeat at Allia, the Gauls had march- 
ed ſtrait to Rome, the republic had been loſt, and 
the Roman name extinguiſhed *. But thoſe Bar- 
barns having ſpent almoſt three days in tharing 
their booty, the time they lingered away in this 
enjoyment of the fruirs of their victory loft them 
the whole advantage they had gained by it. The 
Romans, during this delay, ſeat away their wives 
and children: the Senators, and all that were ca- 
pable of bearing arms, retired into the Capitol, 
where they could not caſily be forced, Brennus 
entered Rome, and made himfelf maſter of it, abour 
the year 363 from its foundation. The gates 
were open; the walls without defence, and the 
houſes without inhabitants. This ſolitude in a very 
populous city, made them apprehenfive of ſome 
ambuſh : but as he underſtood his trade, and was 
both a foldicr and a captain, he immediately fecu- 
red his conqueſt by ſtrong bodies of guards, which 
he ſet in the public places and chief ſtreets. 

The firit ſpectacle that offered itſelf to his ſight, 


and moſt drew his attention, were thoſe veneradic 


old men, who (as we ſaid before) had devoted 
themſelves to death, and who expected it at the 
doors of their houtes. Their magnificent habits, 
their white beards, an air of greatneſs and conſtan- 
cy, the ſilence they kept; all this at firſt ſurpriſed 
the Gauls, and inſpired them with the ſame reſpect 
as they would have had for fo many gods. They 
durſt not come near them; but one ſoldier, bolder 


than the reſt, having out of curioſity touched the 


beard of one of the old ſenators, that generous 
old man, not being uſed to ſuch famitiaricy, gave 
him a blow on the head with his ivory ſtick. 
The ſoldier, in revenge, immediately killed bim; 
and, at the ſame time, the other old men and the 
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d prieſts were ſlaughtered like him in their chairs. 

All thoſe inhabitants that had not been able to 
h- eſcape were put to the ſword, without diſtinction 
\& of age or ſex, Brennus then inveſted the Capitol, 
r and ſummoned thoſe that had ſhut themſelves up 
17 in it to ſurrender; but finding them immoveable, 
5 he endeavoured to ſcale the place. The Romans, *_ —- 
m who fought with great advantage, drove back his 
be troops, and flew a great number of them. Bren- 
— nus found he ſhould never be able to take a place 
ms. which nature had ſo well fortified, otherwiſe than 
1, by famine : but, in order to be revenged of the 9 
us Romans for their reſiſtance, he reſolved to deſtroy By 
ut Rome entirely. His ſoldiers, by his command, 
es ſet fire to the houſes, demoliſhed the temples, and 
he public edifices, and razed. the walls. Thus, in- 
rv ſtead of a city already famous throughout all Italy, 
ne nothing was to be ſeen but a few little hills covered 
a9 with ruins, and a wide waſte, in which Brennus 
* encamped that part of his army that inveſted the 
ch Capitol : the other part was ſent out to forage. 

Theſe troops, who imagined they kept the whole 

It, country in ſubjection by the mere terror of their 
TR arms, preſerved neither order nor diſcipline in their 
Mi marches. The ſoldiers rambled diſperſedly to plun- 
he der; and thoſe that kept in a body, ſpent whole days 
ts, in drinking: neither officer not [Didier dreamed 
n- of any other enemies, but thoſe who were blocked 
ed up in the Capitol. | 
c Camillus, upon his exile, was retired to Ardea, 
cy as we ſaid before. This great man, more afflicted 
cr at the calamities of his country, than at his own 
he baniſhment, undertook to revenge her upon thoſe 
us Barbarians. He eaſily perſuaded the youth of the 
we city to follow him; and, with the allowance of the 
k. magiſtrates, he marched out of Ardea in 7 of 
1-3 a very dark night, and ſurprized the Gauls ,, © 
he drowned in wine. He made a dreadful 3 


laughter of them; and thoſe that eſcaped 363. 


* 
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under ſhelter of the night, fell next day into the 
hands of the peaſants, who gave them but ſmall 
quarter, 

The news of this defeat was quickly ſpread all 
over Italy, The Romans that had taken refuge in 
Veii, and all that were diſperſed about in the vil. 
lages, aſſembled together. There was not one but 
condemned himſelf for the exile of Camillus, as if 
he had been the author of it; and looking upon 
that great man as their laſt reſource after the de- 
ſtruction of Rome, they reſolved to chuſe him for 
their leader. Why, ſaid they, muſt the Arde- 
* ates, who are ſtrangers, cover themſelves with 
glory under the conduct of Camillus, while his 
«© own fellow-citizens wander about like wretched 
* outlaws in the heart of their own country ?” All 
will obey him; all will fight under his banners. 
They prefently ſend him deputies, who beſcech him 
to take into his protection the fugitive Romans, 
and the wreeks of the defeat at Allia, | 

Camillus at firſt excuſed himſelf from accepting 
any command, upon account of his being an exile. 
oy Rome is no more, (anſwered the deputies) ; and 
«« we can now no longer reckon ourſelves citizens 
« of a city that is abſolutely deſtroyed. You fee 
* before you the mournful remains of a ſtate, that 
* flouriſhed for above three ages! one ſingle bat- 
« tle determined her fate, and ours; and there is 
„no aſylum left us, but in your camp.” 

Camillus ſtill obedient to the laws, would not yet 
aſſent; but made them agree to ſend firſt to Rome, 
to know whether the Capitol ſtill held out; and in 
that caſe, to take the orders of the ſenate which was 
there incloſed. The commiſſion was difficult: the 
place was ſurrounded on every fide by the enemies 
troops. Nevertheleſs a young Roman, called Pon- 
tius Cominius, undertook it, and through a thon- 
ſand dangers arrived at the Capitol. The Senate 
was immediately aſſembled: this deputy gave them 

2 an 
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an account of Camillus's victory, and, on the part 
of all the Romans that were diſperſed, demanded. 
that great captain for their general, There was 
not much time ſpent in debates upon it: ,. ＋ 
the Senate and ſoldiers, who repreſented: I; [ 
the people, with one voice declared him . 
Dicta Ponti ; Jiately: ſent 363. 
ictator. Pontius was immediately ſent 
away again with the decree of his nomination; and 
that young man got back to the camp with the 
ſame good fortune with which he had aſcended to 
the Capitol. 

Camillus, from baniſhment, was raiſed to the 
higheſt dignity of his country. He was acknow- 
ledged Dictator, and Sovereign Magiſtrate of the 
Romans. In any other captain, this had been but 
a vain title : they gave him with this honour, neither 
troops, nor money to raiſe any, He made good all 
theſe defects by his courage, and that great reputa- 
tion which he had ſo juſtly gained. His new dig- 
nity was no ſooner known; but' ſoldiers flocked 
from all parts to his camp; and he quickly ſaw 
himſelf at the head of above forty thouſand Ro- 
mans, or allies, who all thought themſelves invin- 
cible under fo great a general. 

While he was arming, and taking meaſures to 
raiſe the blockade of the Capitol, ſome Gauliſh ſol - 
diers having found in the mountain whereon that 
fort is ſituated, the footſteps of Pontius. paſſage, 
made their report ot it to Brennus; who imme- 
diately laid a deſign to ſurprize that place the ſame 
way. He choſe out of his army ſuch ' ſoldiers ' as 
had dwelt in mountanecous countries, and been ac- 
cuſtomed from their youth to clamber precipices. 
Theſe having received their orders, ſet out in the 
night, under cover of the dark, climbed up from 
rock to rock, and with much difficulty, and more 
danger, advanced by degrees, lending each other a 
hand, till they arrived at the foot of che wail, which 
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on that ſide was built very low, becauſe ſo craggy 
a place ſeemed ſafe from all attacks, F 
The centinel was aſleep, and the Gauls began to 
ſcale the rampart, when ſome geeſe conſecrated to 
Juno, and which, out of a principle of Religion, 
were kept as.ſacred birds, awaked at the noiſe: the 
Gauls made, and fell to cackling. M. Manlius, a 
conſular perſon, ſtarts up at the noiſe, runs to the 
place, and appears firſt to defend: the wall. Alone 
he faces the enemy; firſt cuts off the hand of a 
Gaul that had raiſed it to ſtrike him a blow with 
his battle-axe, and gives another ſuch a ſhove with 
his buckler, that he rowls him from the top of the 
rock to the bottom. The whole garriſon imme- 
diately haſtes to the ſame place. They puſh, they 
reſs upon the Gauls: Manlius, at the head of the 
Racine, tumbles them one over another ; they have: 
no place to fly, and moſt of them, to avoid the 
ſword of the enemy, throw themſelves into preci- 
pices, ſo that very few regained their camp. 
The firſt thing che beſieged did, after having 
eſcaped ſo great a danger, was to precipitate from 
the top of the rock the centinel that had been 
found afleep; the next buſineſs was to reward M, 
Manlius, who by his courage and vigilance had 
ſaved the republic. Each ſoldier gave him half a 
pound of meal, and a little meaſure of wine, which 
they ſaved out of their own allowance: a reward 
remarkable only upon account of the ſcarcity of 
proviſions. that began to be in the place. Brennus, 
deſpairing to become maſter of the fort any other 
way than by famine, kept it ſo ſtrictly inveſted, 
that for ſeven months that the ſiege had laſted, they 
had not been able to get in the leaſt ſupply. | | 
'The fame ſcarcity was felt in the camp of the 
Gauk. Since the dictatorſhip had been given to 
Camillus, that ſkilful general, being perfect maſter 
of the country, poſſeſſed himſelf of all the paſſages. 
The Gauls durſt not ig, out to forage, for over 
being 
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being cut to pieces; ſo that Brennus, who beſieged 
the Capitol, was beſieged himſelf, and ſuffered the 
ſame inconveniences that he gave the befieged. 

In this common miſery the centinels of the Capi- 
tol, and thoſe: of the enemy's army, began to talk to 
one another of an accommodation. Theſe diſcourſes 
came by degrees to the leaders, who were not averſe 
to it. The Senate, who had heard nothing of Ca- 
millus, fince they had named him Dictator, and who- 
found themſelves cloſe preſſed by famine; reſolved. 
to enter upon a negociation. Sulpitius, a Military 
Tribune, had the charge of it, and agreed with 
Brennus to give him a thouſand pound weight of 
gold, provided he would raiſe the ſiege, and depart 
immediately out of the dominions of the republic. 
The gold was brought; but when it came to Fe 
weighed, the Gauls made uſe of falſe weights. The 
Romans cried out againſt this unfair dealing; but 
Brennus, inſtead of redreſſing ſo plain an abuſe, 
openly threw his ſword and belt into the ſcale that 
was to weigh the gold. Sulpitius, enraged at 1b 
contemptuous an infult, aſked him the:meaning of 
this extraordinary behaviour: What ſhould it be, 
* (replied the Babarian inſolently), but woe to the 
«conquered ?” 

During this conteſt, Camillus had advanced to 
the very gates of Rome with his army. Being in- 
formed they were entered upon a conference, he 
took with him his principal officers, and with a. 
ſtrong guard reſolved to repair to the place of con- 
ference, to take care of his country's intereſt him- 
felf : or rather, which is more probable, to ſhow 
the deputies of the beſieged, that he was in a con- 
dition to bring them off, and to drive away their 
© beſiegers. | 


* 


e 


3 


= 


0 His army, by his command, followed him a ſlow 
Jy pace, and the Gauls, who relied upon the faith of 
8. a treaty of peace, ſuffered the firſt body of that army 
'£ to approach without oppoſition. 
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As ſoon as ever Camillus appeared in the aſſem- 
bly, the deputies of the Senate opened to make room 
for him, as for the chief magiſtrate of the republic. 
After having given him an account of the treaty 
they had made with Brennus, they complained of 
the wrong that prince did him in the execution of 
it: “Carry back this gold into the Capitol, (ſays 
he to the deputies); and you Gauls, (added he) 
*« retire with your ſcales and weights. It is with 
'+* ſteel alone that the Romans will redeem their 
country.“ Brennus. ſurprized at this greatneſs 
of ſoul, which he had not tound before in any Ro- 
man, repreſented to him that he contravened a 
treaty which was concluded. But Camillus replied, 
That being Dictator, no body had authority to 
agree upon any thing without his privity.” The 
diſpute growing hot, they ſoon came to arms, Ca- 
millus, who had foreſeen it, cauſed his troops to 
advance; the armies charged each other with fury. 
The Romans, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages of 
the place where they fought, drove the Gauls be- 
fore them : Brennus rallies them; raifes the ſiege, 
and encamps ſome miles from Rome. Camillus 
follows him with the ſame ſpeed; attacks him again, 
and defeats him: moſt of the Gauls were ſlain up- 
on the ſpot, or in the purſuit, by the inhabitants of 
the adjoining villages. | 
Thus Rome, which had been taken contrary to 
all likclihood, was recovered by the valour of an 
cxile, who ſacrificed his reſentment to the preſer- 
vation of his country. And as he ſaved it in war, 
and by the valour of his arms, he may be ſaid to 
have preſerved it a ſecond time in peace, after he 
had driven away its enemies, | 
The city was deſtroyed, the houſes demoliſhed, 
and the walls razed, as we faid before, and a man 
might have ſought for Rome, in the middle of 
Rome itſelf, In a deſolation ſo general, the Tri- 
bunes of the people renewed the old propoſal of 
ſettling 
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: ſettling at Veii, and demanded that the Senate and 
. people ſhould remove thither, and make 8 the. 
F ſeat of the empire. 

f 'They — in all che aſſemblies the extreme 
f miſery of the people, eſcaped as it were quite naked 
1 from ſhipwreck, exhauſted by ſo many misfortunes, 

) without ſtrength, without money, and unable to re- 

h build a whole city, which had nothing left of it, 

* but the ruins; while Veit offered the Romans a. 
s place - fortified by art and nature,, ſtately. buildings, 
4 a wholeſome air, and a fruitful territory. 

a Tue Senate, who had made it a point of their re- 
l, ligion never to leave Rome, made no oppoſition to 
on motives that ſeemed ſo reafonable; but by. prayers, 

* and ſoothing intreaties. The moſt illuſtrious of 

4 that body ſhowed the people the tombs of their an- 

O ceſtors; others put them in mind of the temples: 
& that Romulus and Numa had conſecrated ;- and for- 
py got not the man's head that had formerly been dug 

© up in making the foundation of the Capitol, and 
e, which according to the interpretation of the augurs 

US ſigniſied, that the empire of the world was decreed' 
n, 


for that place, which ſhould. become the: capital of 7 
. all nations. 


of Camillus, who alone in this revolution had more 
authority and credit than the whole Senate, reds of 

0 aſked ſome, why they had ſhut themſelves. 7, 

-5g up in the Capitol, and others, why they bad Ns, 

81 fought in the open field with ſo much bra- 304. | 

oh very to recover Rome, if they were reſolved to aban- | 

0 don it?“ Conſider (faidhe, ) that by retiring to Veii, | 

he « you will aſſume the name of a: conquered peo- 1 
« ple, and loſe that of Romans, together with the ll 

ed, * glorious deſtiny which the Gods have affixed to 1 

n „ it, and which, with your name, will go to the firſt | | 

of *« Barbarians that ſhall get poſſeſſion of the Capitol, | 

ri- « and who, by this change, may perhaps in time be- | 

of oh come your maſters, and your tyrants.” Theſe | 

ng motives, borrowed from religion and glory, touched 


a C 3 a people: 
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a people ſuperſtitious and haughty, who preferred 
the future hopes of empire to the preſent conve- 
niencies of life ; and a word ſpoken by chance, de- 
termined them compleatly. The Senate was aſſem- 
bled extraordinarily, to deliberate upon an affair of 
ſuch importance. L. Lucretius was to give his opi- 
nion firſt. Juſt as that Senator was opening his 
mouth to ſpeak his mind, the captain that mounted 
the Guard, was heard to call to the ſtandard-bearer 
to ſiop there, and plant his enſign: Tor, added the 
officer,“ here we mult ſtay.” 

This voice, heard at the very time when every 
body was in pain what reſolution to take, ſeemed 
to come from Heaven : I accept the Omen,“ cried 
Lucretius, © and adore the Gods, that gave us ſuch 
„ fortunate advice.” The whoſe Senate applauded 
his words. 'This news being ſpread among the 
people, changed the diſpoſition of every mind; and 
a chance word, by being turned into an omen, had 
more power than the wiſeſt reaſons the Senatecould 
urge. Veii was no longer mentioned; every man 
ſtrove who ſhould build faſteſt, without diſtinguiſh» 
ing his own ground from that of his neighbour. The 
republic gave a houſe, ſituate in the Capitol, to M, 


Manlius, as a monument of his valour, and of the 


gratitude of his fellow-citizens. But at the ſaine 
time that ſhe. rewarded ſo diſtinguithed a ſervice, 
122 of ſhe thought herſelf obliged to puniſh Q. 
12 Fabius Ambuſtus, who had violated the 
46 law of nations, and thereby occalioned the 
59+ reſentment and fury of the Gauls. 

Ci. Martius Rutilus, Tribune of the people, ſum- 
moned him before the aſſembly of the people, to 
anſwer for his conduct in his embaſſy. The Se- 


nate, who could not forgive him the extremity to 


which he had reduced the commonwealth, never 
concerned themfelves in his defence ; all his father's 
credit with the people could not ſave him. His 
t Plut. in vita Camil. h 5122 
pj 8. | 7 relatins 
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relations gave out, that a ſudden death had pre- 
vented the deciſion of this affair. This was what 
never failed to happen to thoſe who had courage 
enough to free themſelves from the ſhame. and con- 
demnation of public puniſhment. 

Mean while, thoſe of the citizens that were ſtill 
diſperſed in the provinces, thoſe that while the Gauls. 
were maſters of Rome had ſettled at Veii, or in the 
neighbouring towns, the prieſts, the women, the 
children, all returned to Rome f. Every one is. 
looking out for a place of abode; they build on all 
fides; they were allowed to take ſtone where-ever 
they could find it. The ſtate furniſhed tiles, and 
the work was carried on: with ſo much diligence,. 
that in leſs than a year the city was quite rebuilt, 

Rome ſeemed to wle, up out of her aſhes; but 
ſcarce did her inhabitants begin to take 
breath, when new wars called them again 
and tl Volſci, all near neighbours of Rome, 5 
and of courſe her enemies, made a League to op- 
preſs her before ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. 
The Latins, and Hernici, allies of the Roman peo— 
ple, but always jealous of her greatneſs, engaged 
in the deſign, and furniſhed their contingent of 
troops. All flattered themſelves that after ſo many 
loſſes they ſhould find the city defenceleſs. They 
threw themſelves by conſent, and on different ſides, 
into its territory; and after having ravaged the 
country, they joined their troops, and marched 
ſtrait to Rome. The Military Tribunes were ſent 
out at the head of the Legions, to hinder the enemy 
from penerrating farther, | 

But thoſe generals, without ſtriking a blow, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be encloſed in ſtraits and narrow 
paſſages. All they could do, was to gain the top 
of the mountain of Mars, where they intrenched 
themſelves. Their camp was indeed ſecure from 


into the field. The Tuſcans, the Aqui, oY pd. 


t Liv. I, 6, 0 
all 
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all attacks on the part of the enemy, but then it 
was at the ſame time inacceſſible to convoys: and 
the army was in danger of periſhing by hunger. 

In this extremity they had recourſe to a general, 
always ſuperior to dangers and difficulties. Camil- 
Ins was a third time named Dictator . Immedi- 
ately he calls all the citizens to take arms, without 
excepting even the old men. His very name, and 
the report of his-march, filled the enemy with ter- 

ror; they now think no more of conqueſt; their: 
whole ſtudy is how to avoid being conquered. them- 
ſelves : they intrenchthemſelves in their camp, which 
they fortify with a ſtrong palliſade of ſtakes, and by 
felling great rows of trees, which they lay before it. 
Camillus approaches their camp; having taken no- 
tice of the diſpoſition of it, he obſerved that every 
morning there aroſe a great wind, which blowed: 
from the mountains. Upon this obſervation he ſe- 
cretly laid the ſcheme of his enterpriſe; one part of 
his troops. made a falſe attack on one ſide bf the 
camp, while on the other, ſome ſoldiers, inſtructed 
in their general's defign, threw againſt that incloſure 
of wood, burning arrows, and other cumbuſtible 
materials, which, withy the help of the wind that rote 
as uſual, quickly burnt down the palliſade. The fire 
catches hold of the tents. The ſoldier frightened, 
runs precipitately out of the camp, without ſtaying for. 
the commands of his officer. All ruth out in crouds 
and in confuſion, and fall into the hands of the 
Romans, who make a terrible ſlaughter of them. 
Camillus then ſent to extinguiſh the flames, in or- 
der to ſave the booty, with which he rewarded his 
army. 

The ſame good fortune attended him againſt: 
the ZEqui and and the 'Tuſcans, He made 
war upon them almoſt four years, ſome- 
6 times in quality of Dictator, and ſometimes 
305. of Military Tribune, and in all his wars he 
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bad 


ever produced, but is ambition and vani- 6 
ty were yet greater than his valour. He 307. 
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had the fame ſucceſs, and conſtantly came off victo- 
rious. a 


But without dwelling upon this ſeries of glorious 
actions, which are not to my purpoſe; I thall only 


-obſerve, that it was no leſs to his wifdom than his. 
valour, that he owed the title with which his fel- 


low-citizens honoured him, of reſtgrer of his. 

country, and ſecond founder of Rome. | 
"Among all the Romans, there- was none but 

Marcus Manlius, a conſular perſon, that diſſented 


from this general eſteem “. He was indeed ,. of 
one of the braveſt ſoldiers that Rome | 


Rome, 


could not bear to fee Camillus preferred before him 
in the command of the armies. 

* If I had not ſaved the fort and Capitol,” ſaid 
he, was it poſſible for Camillus to have recover- 
„ ed Rome? And does not every body know that 
% when he drove out the Gauls, he ſurpriſed them 
in a conference, and at the very time when they 
« relied upon the faith of a ſolemn treaty ?” 

By ſuch ſpeeches he gave vent to his envy, and 
tried to blacken the glory of a man, whom he 
looked upon as his rival. The ambition, which 


preyed upon him, being joined to an exceſſive va- 


nity, he took the ſame way that thoſe who affect 


the tyranny are uſed to follow, He ſet himſelf to. 


flatter the people as much as any Tribune could have 
done; and not fatisfied with renewing the danger- 
ous propoſals for the divifion- of the lands, the 


ground or pretence of all ſeditions, he endeavour- 


ed to raiſe new ones, under colour of an intention 
to eaſe the people, and give them means of diſ- 


charging the debts which moſt of the Plebeians had 


contracted. to rebuild their houſes. He paid for 

ſome, and pledged his credit for others. He fold 

his land to diſcharge their debts; and declared, 
- * Liv. I. 6. Plut. in Camillo. 


that, 
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that, ſo long as he had a penny left, he would ne- 


ver ſuffer his fellow citizens to be laid in irons. 
Sometimes he tore them out of the hands of their 
creditors, and hindered them by force from carry- 
ing them to priſon. By this violent and ſeditious 
behaviour, he had ſoon got himſelf a kind of guard, 
made up of the people he had ſo aſſiſted, moſt of 
whom had conſumed their ſubſtance in debauchery ; 
theſe never left him, and raiſed a continual tumult 
in the Forum. 13 

He repreſented to them, ſometimes in public, and 
ſometimes in private, That the nobles, not ſatisfied 
with being the fole poſſeſſors of the lands that ought 
to be cqually ſhared among all the citizens, had 
alſo. taken for their own. uſe the gold allotted for 
the payment of the Gauls, which was raiſed by the 


voluntary contribution of all that had been ſhut up 


in the Capitol. He added, that the ſame Patricians 
had farther enriched. themſelves with the booty 
found in tbe camp of; Brennus, which alone had 
been ſufficient to pay all the peoples debts, 

This diſcourſe repeated upon different occaſions, 
and artfully ſowed about by his engines, raiſed the 
multitude. -- All other pretenſions ceaſed ; ſo great 


a proſpect as every man's having his debts diſchar- 


ged, left them no room to think of any thing but 
to draw theſe riches out of. the hands of the Patri- 
cians ; the ſedition increaſed from day to day, and 
its author made it the more formidable. The Se- 
nate, in this diſorder, reſolved to apply to the uſual 
remedy, and create a Dictator. They made uſe of 
the pretence of a new war wich the Volſci: but 
Tear n body was ignorant, that that magi- 
ace mies to deal with in the city chan abroad. 
309. This dignity fell to A. Cornelius Coſſus, 
who named Quintius Capitolinus to be general of 
the horſe *. ; 

Lie. 1.6. 
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ſtrate would have more dangerous ene- 
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le- The Volſci were defeated; but the ſedition grew 
1s, | greater every day, The Dictator was obliged to 
eir return to Rome. After having agreed with the Se- 


y. nate upon the courſe he ſhould ſteer, he came to 
as | the Forum, accompanied by the Senate, and a great 
>, number of Patricians; he mounted his tribunal, 


of | from whence he ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius to ap- 

. pear before him. 

alt Manlius finding himſelf ſummoned before the 
chief magiſtrate of the republic, made all his ad- 

nd herents follow him to the Forum, and approached 


ed the Dictator's tribunal, with fo numerous a guard, 
ht that he was able to ſtrike more terror into his 
ad | judges, than he was likely to feel from their autho- 
— rity. The Senate and people were ſeparated into 
he | wo different ef ready to come to blows, with 
up each their leader at their head. 
4A Then the Dictator having cauſed filence to be 
My proclaimed, , addrefled - himſelf to Manlius : 1 
ad *.know,”- ſays he. that you accuſe the chief of 
| te the Senate of having miſapplied the gold which 
ns, % was raiſed for the Gauls, and the booty taken in 
he « their:camp, and that you at the ſame time give 
eat * the people hopes that this one fund would be 
* © ſufficient to acquit all their debts. I command 
but “you to name this minute the men you charge 
xi * with having miſapplied this part of the public 
PE *:txeaſure ;  otherwile, to prevent your ſeducing 
Ge „the people any longer with lies and vain hopes, 
ual „ Lordain, That you be immediately carried to 
of 1 2 as an incendiary and a flanderer “.“ 
hut _ Manlius, ſurpriſed at the ſtern and imperious 
gi- manner in which tle Dictator examined him, with- 
ne- | out entering into any proofs of. a fact of ſuch im- 
ad. portance, replied, That he aſked him a queſtion, 
= Which he could reſolve as well as himſelf; and ad- 


of ded, Hut is not chat which angers you, A. Cor 


Vi. I. 6. Plut. in Camillo. Diod: Se. 
he ; nelius, 
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nelius, and all the Senators and Patricians in this 
aſſembly, the crowd of people wherewith I am 
ſurrounded? Why. do you not rob me of this 
* affection, which makes you ſo jealous? or at 
leaſt, why do you not endeavour to ſhare it with 
me? Relieve the poor citizens that groan beneath 
©.the weight of the uſury that ſinks them: 
hinder them from being caſt into chains. Take 
% upon you the protection of thoſe generous Ple- 
* beians, that, by my example, preſerved the Ca- 
* vitol : defend thoſe, that with the price of their 
blood recovered the very ſpot where now ſtands 
* your tribunal, and the ſeat of your empire. Pay 
* for ſome; anſwer for others; and you will fee 
« the | multitude follow you, and give you all 
« the proots they are able of their gratitude and 
5 love.“ 

The Dictator replied, That this ſhould not miſ. 
lead him from his queſtion: that he eommanded 
him to ſpeak without ſo many doublings, and to 
name directly thoſe whom he accuſed of 8 
embezzled the gold and ſpoils of the Gauls; 
elſe to acknowledge betore all the people, that he 
was no better than a calumniator, Maulius, per- 
ones and confounded, rold him, He did not- in- 

end to give his enemies ſo much fſatisfattion. -/ 

Upon this, the Dictator commanded him to be 
led to prifon, The Lictors had no ſooner laid hold 
of him, but Manlius, to ſtir up the People, invo- 
ked all the gods that were revered in the Capitol, 
and at Rome: and turning to the multitude, 
“ Can. you bear, O generous Romans, (cried he), 
« to ſce, your defender treated ſo eee by 
& enemies jealous of his glory?“ 

Notwithftanding his cries, the Dictator's order 
was executed: he was carried to priſon, and no 
body ſtirred to reſcue him. His numerous adhe- 
rents contented themſelves with ſhowing their ſor- 
row by habits of mourning; which 1 Were never worn 


but 
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bur in the greateſt calamities. Nay, there were 
ſome that would not cut cither their beard or hair. 
The Dictator laid down his dignity, after having 
had a triumph for the victory he had gained over 
the Volſci. 'The people exprefled nothing but a 
deep dẽjection on that day of joy; and they were 
heard to ſay, That the chief ornament of this ſtate- 
ly triumph was wanting; and that they wondered 
they did not fee in it Manlius laden with chains, 
and bound to the Dictator's chariot, There were 
even ſome that, to move the multitude, put them 
in mind, that Manlius had been ſo brave, as alone 
to defend the whole people againſt the Gauls ; but 
that among ſo great a people, not a ſingle man un- 
dertook to defend Manlius againſt the Senate: that 
it was a ſhame to ſee a conſular treated with ſo 
much indignity : and that they ought to break the 
chains of the defender of the public liberty. The 
Senate fearing leſt the people, in their fury, ſhould 
force open the priſons, and that Manlius being ſer 
free by ſuch violent means, might carry his auda- 
city further than ever, thought they ſhould ſtifle 
this affair, if they abated a little of their authority: 
but inſtead of laying the ſedition, they, by this ti- 
morous behaviour, gave a chief to the mutineers, 
and a chief too, enraged by the ſhame of his im- 
priſonment, and incapable of hearkning to coun- 
ſels of moderation. 

And indeed, he was no ſooner out of priſon, 
than inſtead of growing the better for his diſgrace, 
he again ſtirred up the people to revive their an- 
cient pretenſions. He ſpake of nothing in private 
aſſemblies, but the juſtice of dividing the public 
lands, and the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an exact 
equality among all the citizens of one and the ſame 
republic. But you will never bring ſo noble an 
** enterprize to bear, added he, (addreſſing him- 
e ſelf to his moſt devoted creatures), fo long as 
* you oppole the pride and avarice of the Patri- 
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cians only with complaints, murmurs, and emp— 
ty diſcourſes, It is time to ſhake of their ryran- 
n;; to aboliſh the Dictatorſhips and Conſulates. 
Make yourſelves a head, that may govern the 
Patricians as well as the people. If you judge 
me worthy of that honour, the more power you 
give me, the ſooner you will be in poſſeſſion of 
the things you have ſo long withed for. I deſire 
authority with no view, but_to make vou all 
rich and happy.” 

It is ſaid, that by this ſeditious diſcourſe he 
meaat to inſtil into his creatures the detign of re- 
ſtoring the royalty in his perſon. But it is not 
known what inſtruments he intended to make ut: 
of in ſo difficult an undertaking, nor how far he 
carried his ambitious project. What is moſt cer- 
tain, is, that he held private aſſemblies in his houſe 
on the Capitol, to which he called neither A. Man- 
lius, nor T. Manlius, his brothers, nor any of his 
relations ; but that, on the contrary, no body was 
{cen at them but people ruined with debts, or ſcan- 
dalous for their debauchery. 

The Senate, alarmed at theſe cabals, made a de- 
crce, and a Senatuſconſultum, whereby the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, who repreſented the Conſuls, were 
ordered“ to be particularly watchful, that the Re- 
„ public received no damage ;” a form which was 
never uſed but in the greateſt dangers of the ſtate, 
and which inveſted thoſe magiſtrates with an autho- 
rity little diſterent from that of the Dictator. After 
this, different means were propoſed for breaking 
the evil deſigns of Manlius. Some Senators cried 
out, That the republic, upon this occaſion, ſtood 
in nced of another Servilius Ahala, who by one 
bold ſtroke and the death of a bad citizen, reſto- 
red peace and "tranquillity. 

But M. Menius, and Q. Petillius, though both 
Tribunes of the people, offered themſelves to the 
Senate, and opened to them a ſcheme more * 
an 
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and agreeable to the moderation of that body. 
Thoſe two magiſtrates, foreſeeing that the loſs of 
their dignities would ſoon follow that of the pu- 
blic liberty, repreſented, That in the preſent diſpo- 
ſitions of mens minds, they could not attack Man- 
lius with open force, without engaging the people 
in his defence: that ways of violence were always 
dangerous, and might raiſe a civil war: that their 
firſt buſineſs was to ſeparate the intereſts of the peo- 
ple from thoſe of Manlius; that they themſelves 
would undertake to be his accuſers, as of a man that 
allected the tyranny : that the people, from being 
the protectors of Manlius, would become his judge, 
and an inexorable judge, when they found an at- 
tempt and conſpiracy was formed againſt their li- 
berty ; that the perſon accuſed was a Patrician, 
and Tribunes would be his accuſers. The Senate 
embraced this advice; Manlius was cited; and as 
the crime alledged againſt him was capital, he ap- 
peared before his judges cloathed in mourning. 
But he came alone; none of his relations would 
accompany him, nor concern themſclves for his 
diſgrace : ſo much did the lore of liberty, and the 
fear of being inflived, prevail in the heart of the 
Romans, over all the ties of blood and nature. 

His accuſers charged him with his ſeditious diſ- 
courſcs ; the alterations he propoſed to make in 
the goverament ; his ill- meant liberalitics to ſtir up 
the multitude, and the falſe accuſation with which 
he had offended the whole body of the Senate. 
Manlins, without entering into a diſcuffion of theſe 
ſeverai articles, gave for anſwer a relation of his 


ſervices and the teſtimonies he had received of 


them from his generals, ' He produced bracelets, 
Javelins, two crowns of gold, for having entered 
the firſt into the citics of the enemy by breach; 
eight civic crowns, for having faved the lives of fo 
many citizens in battle; and thirty ſpoils of ene- 
mies, whom he had flain with his own hand in 
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tingle combat, He, at the ſame time, opened his 
botom, and ſhewed it all covered with . left 
by the wounds he had received in fight, Laſtly, 
he called upon Jupiter, and thre other gods, for 
{/uccour ; and turning to the aſſembly. he conjured 
the people to caſt their eyes upon the Capitol, be- 
tore they condemned him, 

The people, touched with compaſſion by ſo mo- 
ving a ſpectacle, could not reſolve to inflict the ut- 
moſt rigour of the laws upon a man that had ſaved 
the republic. The fight of the Capitol, where he 
had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Gauls, weakened 
the accufation, and drew the pity of the multitude. 
The Tribunes found, that unleſs they removed the 
people out of the ſight of that caſtle, the criminal 
would always have an aſylum againſt the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of his guilt, Thus, for fear he ſhould eſcape 
them, they deferred the deciſion of this affair to 
another day, and appointed the place of the afſem- 
bly ro be without the gate Flumentana, Then the 
object that had ſaved him no longer dazzling the 
eyes of his judges, Manlius was condemned 
to be thrown from the top of the Capitol 
itſclf: and the theatre of his glory became 
* that of his punithment and ſhame. None 
of his family ever afterwards bore the name of 
Marcus; his houſe where he had held his private 
cabals, was razed to the ground; and it was de- 
creed, that no Patrician ſhould afterwards dwell in 
the Capitol, leſt the advantageous fituation of a for- 
treſs that commanded the whole city, ſhould ſug- 
geſt and facilitate the deſign of enſlaving it. 

The people, who pity indifferently all the unfor- 
tunate, without diſtinguithing the guilty from the 
innocent, were not long before they regretted Man- 
lius. They had ſoon forgot his ambition; they 
remembered only his courage and valour; and e- 
ſpecially the adherence he had thown to their inte- 
reſts. Thoſe that had received benefits from him, 
upbraided 
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upbraided the multitude that their favourites never 
laſted long, and that they had always baſely yielded 
them up to the cruelty of the Senate: that that 
chief order could not endure virtues too conſpi— 
cuous : that Sp. Caſlius, another Conſular, who 
had called them to the partition of lands; that Me- 
lins, who in a famine had aſſiſted them fo gene: 
roully, had periſhed miſerably by the jealouſy of 
the great; and that by the ſame artifice they had 
juſt now deſtroyed Manlius, who died only becauſe 
that noble citizen would have freed them from the 
intolerable uſury with which they were oppreſſed. 
The plague that happened a little while af- Tear: of 
terwards, did not fail to be aſcribed by the ,, 
meaner fort to their puniſhment of that _ ” 
Confular. They ſaid that Jupiter, the re- 37. 
venger of ſuch illuſtrious blood, was incenſed at 
their having ſo unjuſtly put to death the defender 
of his Temple. 

New wars that were fucceffively kindled againſt 


the Volſei, the Circai, and the Præneſtini, which 


laſted almoſt fix years, ſtifled thoſe popular notions. 
Peace bred new diflentions ; as-if it had been the 
fate of Rome never to preſerve tranquillity at home: 
and abroad at the ſame time. | 

A great number of Plcbeians had diſtinguiſhed 
Fas ao in theſe wars, and acquired wealth in 
them beſides, which gave them further credit. 
Theſe Plebeians, whofe minds were exalted, thoughr 
it not above them to aſpire to the conſulate, and 
the command of armies, To attain theſe honours, 
they inſinuated in all the aſſemblies, that they ſhould 
never fee concord perfectly reſtored in the com- 
monwealth, fo long as the dignities were reſerved 
to the Patricians only: that equality was the moſt 
folid foundation of union; and that Plebeians ought 


to be admitted into the conſulate indifferently with 
Patricians: that the hope of arriving at, all che 


honours of the republic, would raiſe a. noble emu- 
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lation between the two orders of the ſtate; and 
that no Plebeian would then value his life, when 
dignities, honours, nobility and: glory were common 
among all the citizens, | 

The poorer ſort, wholly concerned for the neceſ- 
faries of life, ſeemed very little moved with theſe 
magnificent pretenſions. The Patricians, on the 
other hand, long oppoſed them with great courage 
and firmneſs. 'This was for feverat years a conti- 
nual ſubject of diſpute between the Senate, and the 
Tribunes of the people. At length the tears of a 
woman produced what the cloquence, credit, and 
cabals of the Fribunes had not been able to obtain. 
So true it is, that this artful ſex is never ftronger 
than when it makes uſe of its own. weakneſs to ef- 
fect its deſigus. This will appear im the. ſtory we 
are going to relate. 

M. Fabius Ambuſtus, befides his three ſons, 
whom we ſpoke of upon occaſion of the war of the 
Gauls, had two daughters“; of which the eldeſt 
Tear of was married to Scr. Sulpitius, a Patrician 

by birth, and then Military Tribune; and 
the youngeſt had efpouſed a rich Plebeian, 
377 named C. Licinius Stolo. One day, when 
that Plebeian's wife was at her ſiſter's houſe, the 
Lictor that went before Sulpitius, at his return from 
the Senate, knocked roughly at the door with the 
ſtaff of the Faſces, to give notice that the magiſtrate 
was coming in. This extraordinary noiſe frightened 
the wife of Licinius; her ſiſter took no notice of 
her concern, but by a malicious ſmile that ſeemed 
to hint at the inequality of their conditions, Her 
vanity, ſtung to the quick by ſo mortifying a di- 
ſtinction, threw her into a deep melancholy, Hen 
father and huſband often aſked her the occaſion of 
it; but without getting any ſatisfactory anſwer. 
She affected to bury the cauſe of it in an obſtinate 
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ſilence. Thoſe two Romans, who were extremely 
fond of her, redouble their entreaties, and omitted 
no means to draw this ſecret from her. At length, 
after as much refiſtance as ſhe thought neceſſary to 
increaſe their curioſity, ſhe pretended to yield to 
their defires; and confeited with tears in her eyes, 
and with a fort of confuſion, that the ſhould cer- 
tainly die of grief, if being of the. ſame blood with 
her ſiſter, her huſband could not attain the fame 


dignities as her brother-in-law. 


Fabius and Licinius, to comfort her, gave her a 
ſolemn promiſe, that they would ſpare no pains 
to procure for their family the ſame honours ſhe 
had ſeen in that of her faſter; and without loſing 
time in making intereft for the Military Tribunate, 
they boldly aimed at onee at the very Conſulſhip. 
Her father, though a Patrician, joined with his ſon- 
ia-law ; and either out of complaiſance to his 
daughter, or reſentment of the death of his ſon, 
whom the Senate had deſerted, entered into mea- 
ſures oppofite to the intereſt of -his order. Licinius 
and he affociated into their deſign L. Sextius, of a 
Plebeian family, equally eſteemed for his valour and 
his eloquence, an intrepid defender of the privi- 
leges of the people; and who, as the Patricians them- 
ſelves confefled, wanted nothing but a more illu- 
ſtrious birth to capacitate him for the higheſt offices 
of the republic, 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius agreed to get the Ple- 
beian Tribunate firſt, as a kind of ſtep to the Su- 
preme Magiſtracy : this they eafily obtained. Scarce 
had they compaſſed this firſt point, but they reſol- 
ved to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to make the 
Conſulſhip common to both Orders of the repu- 
blic, To effect this defign, and to prevent the Se- 
nate from petting both the places of the Conſulate 
by their credit, they formed the draught of a law, 
which decreed that one of thoſe two places ſhould 
always be filled with a Plebeian. 
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The buſineſs was to bring the whole body of the 
people into this project ; which was no eaſy matter, 
the multitude being much fonder of the diviſion of 
the lands, or the abolition of the debts, than of the 
Confular dignity, which could never affect any but 
the moſt powerful of their Order. Thus the two 
Tribunes agreed to tack thoſe propoſals together, 
and to carry the law relating to the Conſulate, by 
means of that of the partition of the lands : they 
added a third, full as advantageous to the multitude, 
for the reſtraining of uſury, It was propoſed to 
ceduct from the capital debt, whatever had been 
paid for excefive mtereſt, and the principal was to 
be diſcharged in three years, and by three equal 
payments, | 

The ſecond law related to the partition of the con- 
quered lands, the perpetual fubject of conteſt be- 
tween the Senate and people. But as the Tribunes 
foreſaw that the whole body of Particians, and in- 
deed thoſe rich Plebeians too, that had long been 
in poſſeſſion of ſuch lands, would jointly ſtand up 
againſt his propoſal, and that their oppoſition 
might hinder the paſſing of the law concerning the 
conſulate, they reſolved to content themſelves with 
demanding, that at leaſt it ſnould be unlawful for 
the future to poſſeſs above five hundred acres of 
them ; and that thoſe who were found to have more 
than that, ſhould be deprived of them; to be di- 
ſtributed among thofe who enjoy no inheritance in 
land. | 

Laſtly, by the third law, the main purpoſe of the 
Tribunes, it was decreed, that Military 'Tribunes- 
fhould not be choſen any more ; that the conſulate 
fhould be reſtored, with all its prerogatives; and 
that one of the conſuls ſhould always be taken out 
of the body of the Plebeians. | 

The two Tribunes propoſed theſe laws in the 
firſt aflembly. Never did diviſion, cabals, and in- 
trigues run higher, It was attacking both the Se- 
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nate and nobility in all that raiſes the moſt violent 
deſires in man, riches and honour. The whole 
body of Patricians declared loudly againft theſe = 
poſals : the people, on their fide, backed their Tri- 
bunes with equal warmth; nay, there were deſerters 
in both parties. The rich Plebeian, whoſe acqui- 
fitions had made the intereſt of his order contrary 
to his own, feared he ſhould be ſtripped of part of 
bis wealth; and the noble and Patrician that were 
poſſeſſed of no more land than what was allowed by 
the law, ſtood up for it, in order to make them- 
ſelves agreeable to the people, and by that means 
to attain the chief dignitics of the republic. The 
city was full of tumult; diſcord reigned in all parts 
of it; even families were divided among themſelves; 
every one choſe his party, according to his private 
views and intereſts; and Rome was in that agita- 
tion, which is the uſual forerunner of ſeditions and 
civil wars. 
Ihe aſſembly broke up without coming to any + 
_ reſolution. The two Tribunes, who were the heads 
of their party, ſpent the interval betwixt that and 
the next aſſamb in caballing, and ſecuring the 
votes of the multitude. The Senate, on their parts, 
held ſeveral councils both in public and private. At 
length they had recourſe to an expedient, which had 
already been of very great ſervice to them: they 
. N over ſome of the Tribunes of the people. 
eſe being diſpleaſed that Licinius and Sextius 
ſhould aſſume the whole authority of their college 
to themſelves, gave the Senate private aſſurances of 
their oppoſition. Licinius and Sextius, who knew 
nothing of this ſecret combination, aſſembled the 
people, in full confidence that nothing could pre- 
vent the reception of their laws : they ordered them 
to be read, and at the ſame time invited all the tribes 
to give their voices. But the Tribunes, who were 
won over by the Senate, immediately roſe and de- 


clared that they oppoſed it. 
The 
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The oppoſition of one fingle Tribune was, as we 
have ſaid before, an invincible obſtacle to any pro- 
poſal; and all they had occafion to fay, to hinder 
the ſucceſs of any affair, was this one Latin word, 
VETO, I forbid it: a term ſo powerful in the 
mouth of thoſe Plebeian magiſtrates, that without 
the leaſt reaſon given for this oppoſition, it was 
equally ſufficient to break the reſolutions of the Se- 
nate, and the propoſals of the other Tribunes. 

Thus the laws were rejected, and the Senate tri- 
umph'd. But Sextius, though ſurpriz'd at the trea- 
chery of his colleagues, abated nothing of his bold- 
neſs: but taking his reſolution in a moment, The 
„ Gods forbid (ſaid he) that I ſhould violate the 
*« nobleſt privilege of the people, though their ma- 
& | ax make uſe of it now _ their intereſt, 
But ſince this oppoſition has ſo much power, we, 
« in our turn, ſhall make uſe of the ſame weapon.” 
Ihen addreſſing himſelf to the Senate and Parri- 
cians: * You may call as many aſſemblies as you 
. poem, gentlemen (added he) to elect Military Tri- 
*« dunes; you will find that this word VETO, 
„ which is now ſo agreeable to you in the mouth 
of my colleagues, will not pleaſe you ſo well in 
n 

Theſe were no empty threats; for the time being 
come for the election of new Military Tribunes, 
Licinius and Sextius ſtiffly oppoſed the proceeding 
to any election at all of them; though at the ſame 
time they managed it ſo well, as to continue them- 
ſelves in the Plebeian Tribuneſhip. They renew'd 
the ſame oppoſition for the five ſucceeding years; 
ſo that the republic being without a head, fell, thro' 
the obſtinacy of both parties, into a kind of anar- 
chy ; which was interrupted only by the creation of 
ſome inter-kings, who were ctedted at times to try 
to bring matters to a reconciliation, 

Meantime, a foreign war, which ſeemed to be a 
leſs misfortune than ithefe domeſtis broils, came, 

as 
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as it were, to the aſiiſtance of the Senate. The in- 
habitants of Velitræ made incurſions into the lands 


of the republic, and afterwards beſieged Tuſculum, 


a city in league with the Roman people. As they 
could not avoid taking arms to repel this inſult, 
the two Tribunes of the people were conſtrained 
to wave their oppoſition; and they proceeded to 
the election of Military Tribunes to lead their army 
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into the field. 


The enemies were beaten, and the ſiege of Tuſ- 
culum raiſed, Velitræ was afterwards beſieged; 
but that place not being taken by thoſe that begun 
the ſiege, they were obliged to create new Military 
ribunes. Licinius and Sextius not being able to 
hinder it, found means to get Fabius Ambuſtus, 
the father-in-law of Licinius, to be choſen for one 
of thoſe magiſtratcs. 

Theſe two men, artful, enterprizing, and ſup- 
ported by a Military Tribune, reigned imperiouſly 
in all the aſſemblies: they repreſented to the 
people, that in a republic, the great dignities ſhould 
be the reward of merit equally in all, without di- 
ſtinction of birth or riches, And Sextius, who 
was naturally eloquent, turning to the Senate, and 
apoſtrophiſing the Patricians, aſked them ſternly, 
Whether they could not ſubſiſt upon five hundred 
acres of land, when their anceſtors had but two 
acres allotted them for each maſter of a family, 
and moſt of the people had no more then? But 


(adds he) it is this unequal partition among the 
citizens of the ſame republic, which is the cauſe 
that the people groans under the weight of uſu- 
ry; and that we daily ſee men free-born lying in 
chains, and dragged to jail, like To many ſlaves, 
And we mult not flatter ourſelves, (added he), 
that the rich will ſet any bounds to their avarice, 
or that the Patricians will abate any thing of 
that tyrannical dominion which they excerciſe 
over our goods and perſons, till the people wy 
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„ ſo much courage as to chuſe a Conful out of 
* their own body, who may be the mediator of 
* their neceſſities, and the protector of their li- 
« berty.” | | 

At the ſame time that Sextius, by theſe and the 
like diſcourſes, was fomenting the animoſity of the 
Plebeians againſt the Senate, his friends and adhe- 
rents gained over his colleagues, who at length 
ceaſed their oppoſition. Sextius having got clear 
of this obſtacle, convened the aſſembly of the 
people The Senate, alarmed at this change in the 
Tribunes, who broke their word with them, had 
recourſe, as in the greateſt dangers of the republic, 
to a Dictator ; and all the Senators, with an unani- 
mous voice, beſtowed that dignity upon Camillus. 
Tur of This was the fourth time he had been in- 
Rome Veſted with it; he now accepted of it not 

g, without ſome unwillingneſs. Being in- 
384. different between the nobility and the 
people, and ſolely attached to the whole body of 
the republic, he had been glad to have avoided 
ſiding with either party; but the conteſt was too 
furious, and the Iribunes too obſtinate and hot 
to be prevailed upon by moderate counſels. 'The 
two Tribunes, ſecure of their colleagues, who 
had removed their oppoſition, thought there was 
nothing now left to hinder the paſſing of their 
laws, when the Dictator, to gain time, publiſhed 
an order for the Roman people to appear in the 
field of Mars, to follow him to war. 

This command of a magiſtrate, who had power 
of life and death over his fellow-citizens, cauſed a 
great deal of uneaſineſs among the people. The 
Tribunes, to give them courage, had the boldneſs 
to threaten the Dictator, that they would condemn 
him to a fine of fifty thouſand drachmæ, unleſs 
he revoked his edict, But during theſe diſputes 
the time elapſed ; night came on, and thoſe of the 
people, who, in ſpite of the Dictator's edict, were 

come 
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come to the aſſembly with the Tribunes, were ob- 
liged to depart without agreeing upon any thing; 
which was the Dictator's chief — He afcerwards 
laid down his dignity ; either becauſe, con- | 
lidering his — age, and perhaps ſtill re- N 
membering his exile, he did not care to g 
venture himſelf again in an affair of ſo 385. 
much heat; or, which Livy thinks the more pro- 
bable *, becauſe he was privately informed, that 
there was ſome defect in the form of taking the 
Auſpices at his creation of Dictator, We have 
already heard to what a point of ſuperſtition the 
Romans, who were then no leſs ignorant and un- 
poliſh'd than they were brave, had carricd theſe 
{crupulous obſervations. If the Augur, in the 
preparatory prayers, miſtook one fingle word for 
another; if the veil which covered his head chan- 
ced to fall; or if he himſelf did not rife or fit down 
again in his ſeat exactly at the times and circum- 
ſtances appointed; the omiſſion of the leaſt of theſe 
formalitics, which might eaſily happen in an infi- 
nite number of other ceremonies, was ſufficient ro 
make void all the deliberations or elections that 
were performed in conſequence of this act of 
religion; and a man that, was capable of deſpiſing 
5 looked upon as profane and im- 
pious. It is not᷑ ſurpriſing, therefore, that a ma- 
giſtrate ſo pious as Camillus ſhould be unwilling 
to retain any longer a dignity conferred upon him 
contrary to the laws and prejudices of his religion. 
And what would make one believe that he did not 
abdicate it out of fear of the Tribunes of the 
people, is, that ſoon afterwards he accepted it 
again, when the affair of the conſulate was not yet 
determined, Mean time, as the Senate, in fo nice 
a conjuncture, knew not how to act without a 
Dictator, whole authority might be a curb, upon 
the cabals and intrigues of the 'Tribunes, they 
conferred that great dignity on P. Manlius; who, 
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till then, had always ſeemed a firm adherent to the 
intereſts of his order and ſociety. But the choice 
this magiſtrate made of a Plebeian, named C. Lici- 
nius, for general of his horſe, ſhowed his ſecret in 
clination for the party of the people; though he 
endeavoured to juſtify ſo extraordinary a nomina- 
tion, which, as yet, was without example, upon 
account of the dignity of Military Tribune, which 
this C. Licinius had before enjoyed; wherein we 
are to diſtinguiſh him from C. Licinius Stolo, who 
was only Tribune of the people. The Dictator, to 
excuſe himſelf for making this choice, alledged ſome 
remote alliance between his family and that of Li- 
cinius. Which Thows how rarcly mutual fidelity is 
preſerved in the confuſions of the ſtate, becauſe of 
the ſecret ties that there are among the citizens of 
the ſame city, though of oppoſite parties. Sextius 
apprehending nothing either from the Dictator or 
general of the horſe, was now in hopes of bringing 
all his deſigns to a happy concluſion : he employed 
his eloquence in all the aflemblies, to inſpire the 
people with his ambition. But the multitude, who 
earneſtly wiſhed for the partition of lands, and 
ſome relief in' their debts, ſeemed but very indiffe- 
rent as to the Conſulate, © This generous people 
had a veneration for the blood of the Patricians, as 
the glorious ſource of ſo many generals who had 
led them to battle and conqueſt, 

The two Tribunes, alarmed at this coldneſs, feign- 
ed that they would meddle no longer with any pu- 
blic affairs :- they even jointly refuſed to concur in 
the election that was to be made of new Tribunes 

for the following year. Sextius repreſented in all 
the aſſemblies, That his colleague and he had grown 
old in tkat office to no purpoſe: that it was now 
nine years ſince they had combated with the Senatc 
for the good of the people, who were now ready 
to abandon them : that the Plebeians would in- 


decd very gladly come into the partition of ns, 
ane 
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and were no leſs eager to be freed of their debts; 
but when the honour of their magiſtrates was to be 
promoted, and the reward of their ſervices to be 
paid, nothing was to be met with but coldneſs and I 
indifference. And now Sextius, flinging off the ; 
maik : ** Know (ſays he to the people) that our pro- 
© poſalsare infeparable. You muſt reſolve to paſs _ | 
« them conjointly; and if we do not obtain the 
| „ Conſulate by your means, you ſhall have neither 
| « conquered lands nor diminution of your debts ; 
| „ and I declare, that my colleague and I will re- 
* nounce an office which brings us nothing but 
« ingratitude “.“ 

All the Senators and Patricians in the afſembly 
could not enough wonder at the impudence with 
which this audacious Tribune made ſo open a con- 
fellion of his ambitious aims. Appius „ | 
Claudius, the grandſon of the Decemvir, 15 f 
riſing up, and addreſſing himſelf to the. . 
multitude : - At leaſt (ſays he) you can 3 
* now no longer doubt that your 'Iribuncs have 
« {tirred up all theſe ſeditions for nothing but their 
* own intereſt. You hear theſe new Tarquins 
threaten you without fear of | puniſhment, that 
neither you ſhall have lands, nor the republic 
* magiſtrates, unleſs the Conſulſhip be yielded to 


d „% them.” 


| 
The people were very ſenſible of the pride and | | 
| 
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1- I} contempt they ſhowed in this alternative; but the 
1- WU buſineſs was gone two far; the multitude, being 
in afraid of loſing their defenders, ſolemnly engaged 

themſelves to follow their directions implicitly, It 
was only upon this condition, that thoſe two magi- | 
ſtrates condeſcended to hold their Tribuneſhip : 1 
and the moſt ambitious of men were ſo artful as to 1 


make a new merit of che continuation of their em- 
dy pire and dominion. | 
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The Senate and nohility were confounded at the 
boldneſs of two men that had got the ſecret of per- 
petuating themfelves in two offices, annual by their 
jaſtitution, but which they were making hereditary 
in their families. The Scnators upbraided each 
other with their weakneſs, and could not, without 
indignation, think with what a decreaſe of autho- 
rity they thovld leave to their children the dignity 
they had received from their fathers, The whole 
city was in motion, and its inhabitants juſt upon 
the point of taking arms againſt each other, when 
ney were obliged to turn them againſt a cloud of 
Gauls, who from the ſhore of the Adriatic fea 
were advancing towards Rome, to revenge the de- 
feat of their countrymen, | 

Enemies fo formidable ſuſpended the diviſions 
that tore the commonwealth, It was now no longer 
time to diſpute about the ſuperiority either of ca- 
pacity or valour between the Patrieians and Ple- 
beians. A common danger, the ſureſt teſt of true 
merit, united their votes; and the Tribunes of the 
er of people demanded Camilius for their Dicta- 
Roms tor, with as much eagerneſs as the Senate. 

86. This was the fifth time that he was raiſed 
399- to this ſupreme poſt. Victory under ſo great 
a captain was neither diffieult nor doubtful : the 
Gauls were defeated; a great number fell in the 
held of battle; and the reſt being ſcattered by flight, 
and unable to rally, were knocked on the head by 
the peaſants. The end of this war was the begin- 
ning of new troubles at home, and the old diviſions 
broke out a-freſh. Licinius and Sextius, thoſe per- 
p2tual Tribunes, reſolved to carry the Conſulate at 
any rate, For this purpoſe, they convened the af- 
lembly of the people, and without ſtaying to ha- 
rangue them as uſual, ordered the votes to be ga- 
thered, The Dictator, who came into the Forum, 
followed by the whole Senate, would have oppoſed 
it; but the Tribunes, who now reſpected ar 
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the laws, nor the chief dignity of the republic, ſent 
a Lictor to ſcize Camillus, and carry him to priſon “. 
This attempt upon the ſovereign magiitrate, made 
the whole nobility riſe at once; Rome never faw ſo 
great a tumult: the Patricians drive back the Lic- 
tor, and the Plebeians at the ſame time prepare to 
back him: the two parties draw up on each ſide of 
the place, juſt ready to come to blows. In this diſ- 
order, the Dictator ſent word to the Tribunes to 
reſtrain their animoſity for a moment: he then 
calls to him all the Senators, and-carries them into 
a neighbouring temple, in order to come to ſome 
final reſolution. But before he entered, he turned 
towards the Capitol, and addrefling himſelf to the 
Gods, he made a vow to build a temple to Concord, 
it he could reſtore union among his fellow - citizens . 

There were ſharp conteſts between the Senators, 
what they had beſt to do; but at laſt the danger 
prefiting hard upon them, and the people in their 
fury threatening to leave Rome, the more mode- 
rate courſe, and that which was moſt comformable 
to the preſent ſtate of things, was reſolved on by 
plurality of voices; and they at length conſented to 
grant the people one of the places in the conſulſhip : 
Sextius was the firſt of the Plebeians that enjoyed 
it, and Licinius ſucceeded him ſhortly afterwards. 
The Patricians on their fide, by the interpoſition 
of the Dictator, obtained two new dignities peculiar 
to themſelves, excluſive of the people, as it were to 
make them amends for what they had loſt. The 
firſt was the Prætorſhip eſtabliſhed for the diſpen- 
fing of juſtice in the city: a function originally 
part of the Conſulate ; but which the Conſuls could 
not always execute, efpecially in the ſummer, which 
they uſually ſpent at the head of the armies. Thus 
the prztorſhip was looked upon as a ſupplement to 
the Conſulate, and the ſecond dignity in the com- 
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monwealth f. Sp. Furius, the Dictator's ſon, was 
the firſt Prætor of Rome; and as ſuch was allowed 
the Toga Prætexta, or robe edged with purple, the 
Curvle chair, and ſix Lictors bearing faſces before 
him: wherein the Prætor was diſtinguiſhed from 
the Conſul, who had twelve. And as the Dictator 
had the general of the horfe for his Vicegerent, 
and the Conſuls their Lieutenants; the Prætor had 
the Quæſtors particularly under his direction, and 
they eaſed him of part of his buſineſs, 

The ſecond office that was created in favour of 
the Patricians, was the Major Adility, ſo called, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Plebeian Adility, eſtabliſhed 
at the ſame time as the 'Tribunes of the people, 
whoſe Lieutenants they were looked upon to be. 
This office was alſo called the Curule Adility, be- 
cauſe t oſe who poſſeſſed it, were, like the Conſuls 
and Prætors, allowed to be carried in a kind of 
throne adorned with ivory, which they callcd the 
Curule chair. | 

The two firſt Patrician Adiles were Cn, Quin- 
tius Capitolinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio *. The 
functions of theſe AÆdiles were anſwerable to thole 
of our Mayors, Lieutenants de Police, and 'Trea- 
ſurers of France, all at the ſame time. They had 
the care of the temples, theatres, games, public 
places, markets, tribunals of juſtice, and the repair 
of the walls of the city. It was alſo their buſineſs 
ro take care that no novelty was introduced in relt- 
gion, They had the fame inſpection over the books 
that were publiſhed, and the pieces that were writ- 
ten 'for the ftage. This poſt, always filled by two 
Patricians, was a ſtep to the prætorſhip and conſulate. 
At length, after the eſtabliſhment of the Con- 
fuls, Prætos, and Curule Adiles, the law relating 


to the public lands was paſſed, as the only means 


to appeaſe the multitude, and to ſettle peace in the 
ſtate. * 
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This law, named Licinia, from C. Licinius Stolo, 
its author, ordained, That no citizen ſhould, upon 
any pretence whatſocver, be for the future poſſeſſed 
of above five hundred acres of the conquered 
lands; and that the reſt ſhould either be diſtributed 
gratis, or farmed out at low rents, among the poor 
citizens, x, 

That in this partition, at leaſt ſeven acres ſhould 
be aſſigned to each citizen. 

That none ſhould be ſuffered to have upon his 
eſtate above ſuch a number of ſervants or ſlaves, 
to improve it. 

That the number of cattle ſhould alſo be limited 
proportionably to the quantity of land that cach 
man poſſeſſed; and that the richeſt ſhould not 
breed nor ſend into the commons and public pa- 
ſtures above a hundred black cattle, and five hun- 
dred ſheep. 

That three Commiſſioners ſhould immediately be 
named to take care of the execution of the law; 
and that the author who prepared it ſhould not be 
of theſe Uriumvirs. 

Laſtly, , That the Senate, the knights, and the 
people, ſhould take a ſolemn oath to obſerve this 
law; and that whoever ſhould break it hereafter, 
ſhould be. fined ten thouſand afles, or ten thouſand 
Roman pence. 

The law was at firſt obferved with great exact- 
neſs, as new regulations generally are. 'The very 
author of the law, C. Licinivs Stolo, was the firſt 
Roman fined for violation of it. He was convicted 
of poſleſling above a thouſand acres of land : and 
though, to eſcape the rigour of the law, he had be- 
fore ſhared them with his ſon, whom he had made 
free for that very purpoſe, this emancipation was 
looked upon as nothing but an evaſion of the law, 


Half his lands were taken from him, and divided 


among poor citizens “; he paid beſides a fine of ten 
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thouſand pence+; and learned by his own expe- 
rience, that in a free government the people will 
not bear to ſee the magiſtrates excuſe themſelves 
from the obſervation of the laws which they pre- 
ſcribe to private men. But as there are no penal- 
ties ſo ſevere, which the avarice of men will not 
evade, the richeſt and moſt powerful among the 
Romans afterwards found a way to get the com- 
mons and conquered lands adjudged to themſelves 
under borrowed names. The wars that fell out 
with the Latins, the Samnites, the Gauls, and the 
Carthaginians, favoured theſe uſurpations ; the laws 
were leſs heard amidft the tumult of arms; the Ma- 
giſtrates, with a mutual colluſion, concealed theſe in- 
fractions; and at laſt they did not ſo much as make 
the leaſt myſtery of their borrowed names, as we 
ſhall ſee by what follows. The great pulled off the 
maſk, and the Lex Licinia fell at length into con- 
tempt, and the people into indigence and mifery. 
This was the cauſe of new diſturbances; ſo much 
the more dangerons as the people were grown more 
numerous and powerful ; and-that ſome great men, 
under pretence of ſupporting their intereſts, made 
themſelves the heads of parties. But before I enter 
into the particulars of theſe diſſentions, I thought 
it would by very neceſſary to give ſome account in 
what manner the Romans extended their dominion 
over Italy, Sicily, Spain, and part of Atric and 
Aiia; which I fhall relate as briefly as poſſible, 
and without ſtirring from Rome any more than is 
neceſſary to give a thorough knowledge of the ſe - 
veral revolutions that happened in her government, 
the main defign of this work, © 
1 The pence of gold were at the rate of ſeventy two to the 
und, or eighty four grains weight, and were current for forty 
enarii of fliver The penny of gold among the Romans, was 


worth a thouſand Seſterces, and cach Seſtertium was worth a 
quarter of their Denarius of filver. 
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I. Manlius is accuſed before the aſſembly of the people, 
of giving hard uſage to J. Manlius his ſon. A bold 
action of Titus to bring his father off. He kills u 
Gaul of an extraordinary ſtature, and is ſurnamed 
Torquatus. Valerius Corvus : why fo called. The 
Samnites declare war againft the Remans : which 
concludes to the advantage of theſe latter. The firſt 
war between the Cartbaginians and the Romans. 
After various ſucceſs on each fide, the Carthaginians 
are obliged to beg peace ; which they obtained not, 
but upon very hard conditions. They repair their 
tejes, and renew the war; Hanibal paſſes into 

Italy, 
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Italy, and reduces Rome to the very point of deſtruc- 

tion, He is obliged to return into Africa to defend 
his own country. Scipio cuts his army to pieces, 
and takes Carthage. The Roman conqueſts in Greece 
and Aſia. The Tribuneſhip of Tiberius Gracchus 
Full of troubles. The death of that Tribune, 


phos republic enjoyed a profound peace both 
2 at home and abroad; and the people look'd 
upon the conſulſhip they had juſt obtained, as a vic- 
tory which they had won over the Senate and the 
Patricians. But their Tribunes, who had no way 
to make themſelves conſiderable, but by new diſ- 
ſentions, complain'd, that for one Curule dignity, 
which the Patricians had granted to the people, they 
had got three new magiſtracies for themſelves; that 
the dignity of Prætor had been created on purpoſe 
to make them maſters of the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice; that they had two Curule Adiles, whoſe au- 
thority quite annihilated that of the Plebeian Adiles. 
Therefore they demanded, that all the offices and 
dignities of the ſtate might be equally common to 
ine nobles and the people; that merit alone ſhou'd 
give the preference in all elections; and that, with- 
out diſtinction of rank or birth, it might be lawful 
to chuſe indifferently either Plebeians-or Patricians 
to fill the civil poſts, and even thoſe of the prieſt- 
hood itſelf, This was the common topick of the 
diſcourſes with which theſe turbulent Tribunes en- 
tertained the multitude in their aſſemblies. They 
forgot no elogiums that might make the leaſt ac- 
tions of the Plebeians ſeem great and glorious, at 
the ſame time that they endeavoured to weaken and 
detract from the greateſt ſervices of the nobility. 
They even applied themſelves to get intelligence of 
what paſſed in their private families, upon which 
they raiſed ſpiteful and exaggerated reports in order 

to make them contemptible. 
It was with this deſign, that under the nnen 
of 
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of Q. Servilius Ahala, and Lucius Genu- 
cius; a Tribune of the people called M. 
Pomponius, cited L. Manlius, who was but 
391. juſt out of his dictatorthip, under pretence 
that this Patrician uſed one of his ſons with too 
much ſeverity. This ſon of Manlius named Titus, 
was born a ſtammerer: and as in his childhood 
he gave no proofs of any great capacity, his father 
had confined him to one of his country houſes, 
where he was employed in tillage, and other works 
of agriculture, as was practiſed even yet among the 
Romans. Nevertheleſs Pomponius made it a crime 
in Manlius, who beſides was diſagreeable tothe people 
tor the ſcverity he had exerciſed in the magiſtracies, 
and in the armies. The affair was proſecuted ſo vi- 
goroutly, that no body doubted he wou'd be con- 
demned to pay a conſiderable fine. 

Titus Manlius hearing of the danger his father 
was in upon his account, departs from his village 
carly in the morning all alone; goes to Rome, aud 
comes to the door of the Tribune, who was not yet 
up. He ſends him word, that the fon of Manlius 
deſired to ſpeak to him about an affair that wou'd 
admit of no delay, The Tribune fully perſuaded 
that he came either to thank him tor taking his 
part, or elſe perhaps to diſcover to him ſome new 
proofs of his father's ſeverity, ordered him to be 
brought in. Manlius, after having ſaluted him, 
begged leave to talk with him n private; the Tri- 
bune's ſervants immediately retired by his order, 
Ihen the young man clapped a dagger to his throat; 
and threatned to kill him, if he did not bind him- 
{elf by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to deſiſt from the 
proſecution he had begun againſt his father: the 
Tribune affrighted, ſwore any thing that he wou'd 
have him. But he was no ſooner rid of ſo trouble- 
lome a gueſt, but he went to the aſſembly of the 
people to complain of this inſult, and demanded to 
be abſolved from his oath. The people, more gene- 
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rous, decreed otherwiſe : for the ſake of the ſon, 
they forbid him to carry on his action any further 
againſt the father; and to reward his filial piety, 
the young Manlius was appointed one of the Tri- 
bunes of the legions: an employment which the ge- 
nerals diſpoſed of before, but which the people af- 
terwards took into their own nomination, 

T. Manlius was not long before he ſhowed by re- 
markable actions of valour, how worthy he was of 
this honour. 'The Cis-Alpine Gauls having again 
taken arms to revenge their defeat, came and in- 


_ camped three miles from Rome, near one of the 


bridges of the Teveron, under the conſulſhip of 
rear of L. Sulpitius, and C- Licinius Calvus, the 
12 ſame that, during his 'Tribuneſhip, had in 
conmjuction with Sextius, laboured ſo hard 
39%- to procure the conſulate for the order of 
Plebeians. 
At the report of the march of theſe formidable 
enemies, they immediately named a Dictator ; it was 
T. Quintins Pennus, who choſe Sergius Cornelius 
Maluginenfis for general of the horſe. The Ro- 
mans, under the command of theſe generals, imme- 
diately advanced to the banks of the Teveron : no- 
thing but the river parted them from the enemy. 
A Gaul of an enormous ſize, and who looked more 
like a giant than an ordinary man, advanced upon 
the bridge, and challenged the braveſt of the Ro- 
mans. His big limbs. intimidated the ſtouteſt. Man- 
lius alone thought he had now found a danger wor- 
thy;his valour : he aſked leave of his general to fight 
the Gaul: © I am in hopes, (ſays he,) to ſhow this 
«© Barbarian, that I come of a family fatal to his 
© nation, and of which the chief precipitated the 
«© Gauls from the top of the Capitol.” “Go (ſays 
* the Dictator, ) and be as couragious for the glory 
of thy countryſ, as thou waſt for the defence of 
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„of thy father.” The two champions were not 
long before they engag'd : and Titus Manlius. join- 
ing art to valour, flew his enemy, and took from 
him a gold chain that he wore about his neck, and 
put it about his own, as a monument of his victory. 
This got him the ſirname of Torquatus, which at- 
terwards deſcended to his poſterity, 'The ſucceſs 
of this ſingle combat appeared to the Gauls to be 
ſo ill an omen of the whole courſe of the war, that 
they abandoned their camp in the night, and retired 
with all the baſte they could make. 

Some years afterwards, a new army of Gauls 
overrun the territories of the Romans, L. Furius 
Camillus, the conſul, ſon of the dictator, marched 
againſt them; and M. Valerius had the ſame ad- 
vantage as Manlius over another Gaul, ,. of 
whom that Roman vanquiſh'd in ſingle 
combat. It is ſaid, that a raven, which perch- 


cd upon his helmet during the fight, con- 404. 
' tributed with his beak and claws to the defeat of 


his adverſary, ' which gave the name of Corvus 
to Valerius, and to his deſcendants that of Corvi- 
nus T. But without dwelling upon the miracle of 
this event, we ſhall only obſerve, that in this ſecond 
war the ſingle fight was ſucceeded by a general bat- 
tle, and with the ſame ſucceſs; the Gauls were de- 
feated, and thoſe that eſcaped left the Roman do- 
minions, and were ſome time before they return'd 
again, 

This was not the only nation jealous of the 
power and conqueſts of the Romans. All thoſe 
petty ſtates, which, under different names, inha- 
bited Latium and Tuſcany, were almoſt continual- 
ly at war with them, The Samnites afterwards 
declared againſt them; and the Romans could ne- 
ver have ſubdued them all, if they had not found 
a way to ſow diviſion among them. But to keep 
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thoſe people, that were neareſt Rome, firm to its 
intereſt, they flattered them with the title of Allics 
of the Roman nation; and when they had made 
themſelves maſters of the more diſtant countries, 
thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be lulled 
aſleep with this name of Allies, found themſelves 
involved in their conqueſts; and then, though they 
retained that name, they were treated as ſubjects, 
They durſt not make war, without the conſent of 
the Senate, and were obliged to furniſh their con- 
tingent of troops, to afliit the Romans in extend- 
ing their empire and dominion. Such was the 
conduct of theſe artful politicians : we may find, in 
the progreſs of their arms, the fruits of a ſcheme 
of ambition very well laid; and what is molt 1in- 
gular, is, that theſe eternal defenders of liberty 
were themſelves the oppreflors of the natural 
rights of men, and the tyrants of all Italy. 1 
The Hernici, who had been almoſt a whole car of 
age in their dependance, firſt undertook 
to withdraw themſelves from it. All, even 393. 
the old men, took arms to recover their liberty. 
Genutius, the Plebeian Conſul, was ſent againit 
them. This was the firſt of that order that ever 
had the command of an army. 'The Patricians and 
Plebeians, out of different motives, impatiently ex- 

ted what would be the ſucceſs of this war. Ge- 
nutius fell into an ambuſh, where he was flain, 
and moſt of his troops cut to pieces “. 

The Patricians taking advantage of this defeat 
of the Plebeian Conſul, to mortify the 'Tribunes, 
and leſſen their credit, reproached the people, that 
the gods had at length ſeverely revenged the profa- 
nation of their Auſpices, and puniſhed a man who 
preſumed upon an unjuſt law, to appropriate them 
to himſelf like a Patrician, | 

The people and their Tribunes, confounded and 
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abaſhed, made no reply. They were forced in this 
misfortune to have recourſe to a Dictator. The 
nobility procured that office for Appius Claudius, 
the grandſon of the Decemvir, the man of all the 
Patricians moſt jealous of the privileges of his 
birth, and the prerogatives of his order. He im- 


mediately raiſed a new army, marched againſt the 


enemy, and after a ſharp and bloody fight gained 
a glorious victory. I omit the ſeveral little battles 
that were afterwards fought againſt the Privernates, 
the Faliſci, the Tarquinians, and the Veliterni. 
All theſe nations did not ſo much make war as in- 
curſions upon the Romans, If they were beaten, 
they either begged peace, or elſe ſhut themſelves 
up in their towns, without daring to appear in the 
field again. 'The Tuſcans afterwards aroſe in their 
place, and came next upon the ſtage. 'They were, 
as we ſaid before, a league or community of twelve 
nations, or twelve petty ſtates, whoſe power how- 
ever was not inconſiderable, when their forces 
were united. This war ſeemed of importance 
enough to be committed to the conduct of a Dicta- 
tor; and notwithſtanding all the ſtruggles of the 
Senate and Patricians, C. Martius Rutilus, though 
a Plebeian, was nominated to that dignity; he 
choſe for his general of the horſe another Plebeian, 
named C. Plautius *, 

The Senate, who had not been ble to 
hinder the election of a Plebeian Dictator, 
forgot no means to croſs his preparations, 
and to diſable him from acquiring any glo- 397+ 
ry. The people, with a contravy view, ran with 
the greateſt alacrity to inliſt themſelves under his 
banners; he quickly raiſed a powerful army; 
and as he was both a ſoldier and a captain, he de- 
feated the "ufcans, cut their army to pieces, took 
eight thouſand priſoners, and at his return, in 
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ſpite of the Senate's oppoſition, obtained the ho- 
nours of a triumph. Thus the people by degrees 
got a ſhare with the nobility in all the honours and 
dignities of the republic. They were already in 
policflion of the Curule Xdility, though hiſtorians 
do not mention the names of the two firſt Plebei- 
ans that were inveſted with it. Philo, another 
Plebeian, fome time afterwards arrived at the Præ- 
torſhip ; and the Martius we juſt now ſpoke of, 
raiſed himſelf by his courage and virtue, even to 
the dignity of Cenſor, After this time, though the 
diſtinction between the Patricians and Plebeians yet 
fubliſted, it was not ſo much birth as the Curule 
dignitics that gave nobility; and in the courſe cf 
this hiſtory, we ſhall ſee Plebeians reckoned among 
the chief and moſt noble of the republic, becaule 
they deſcended from anceſtors that had enjoyed 
theſe Curule dignities, | 

The Romans, after having triumphed over the 
Tear of Sabines, the Tuſcans, the Latins, the Her- 
Þ nici, the Æqui, the Volici, and all their pet- 

+ 4 neighbours, turned their arms againit 
8 . Zamnites, who inhabited that part of 
Italy which is now called Abruzzo; a fierce and 
warlike nation, who yielded to the Romans neither 
in valour nor military diſcipline, and who, like 
Rome, had ſubjects and allies who followed their 
fortune. 

Between two equal powers bordering upon each 
other, it is needleſs to look for any other cauſe of 
war, but mutual jealouſy and competition. Thus 
the ſubject, or, to ſpeak more properly, the pre- 
rence of this rupture was, that the Samnites under. 
took to ſubdue the Sidicini and the Capuans; and 
that the Romans, who were not for having the 
Samnites ſo powerful, oppoſed their conqueſts. 

The war began by the Sidicini, a little ſtate, of 


which the Samnites, endeavoured to make them. 


ſelves maſters, The Sidicini had recourſe to — 
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of Capua, who undertook their defence with more 
oſtentation than power. The Capuans indeed poſ- 
ſefled a very fruitful country, and commerce every 
day added to their riches. But this wealth of pri- 
vate perſons was the weakneſs of the ſtate. the 
houſes were magnificent; the city without fortifi- 
cations. Luxury reigned throughout; the purſe- 
proud merchant miſtook his vanity for courage, 
and look'd with contempt upon enemies that were: 
not fo rich as he. 

This preſumption, and indiſcreet contempt of 
their enemics ſtrength, was the occaſion of their 
ruin The Samnitcs, who had a proſpect of more 
glory and advantage in the conqueſt of them than 
of the Sidicini, turned their arms againſt them. 
It ſoon came to a battle; the Capuans were defeat- 
ed in two great conflicts, in which they loſt all 
their youth; and the conquerors, who had no ob- 
ſtacle now left in their way, marched on to a city 
which had no defence but weak walls, and inhabi- 
tants filled with conſternation. 

The magiſtrates in this diſtreſs applied themſelves 
to Rome . They ſent a celebrated embaſſy to im- 
plore the alliance and ſuccour of the Romans. 
Their ambaſſadors laid before the Senate all the 
motives eicher of glory or of intereſt, that could 
engage the republic to take them into their pro- 


tection, the extremity to which they were reduced, 


and the power of their enemies, which would grow 
yet far more conſiderable, by the conqueſt of a 
city fo rich as Capua. Such, (added thoſe am- 
baſſadors) is the wretchedneſs of our preſent 
condition, that if we are not inſtantly relieved 
by our friends, we muſt fall into the hands of 
* our enemies. It you defend us, you will gain 
yourfelves allics, that will ever after look upon 
* you as the reſtorers of their ſtate, and the ſecond 
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** founders of their city. If you abandon us, Ca- 
** pua is no more, or at beit becomes ſubject to 
„ the Samnites.“ 

The Senate were no ſtrangers to theſe confidern- 
tions: but as their deſign was to get a more {oli 
and real advantage from the affiſtance of their 
arms, than a vain title, and empty praiſes, they 


barely anſwered the ambafſadors by the mouth of 


the Conſul, that their preſent condition ſecmed 
worthy of pity ; and the Romans withed they could 
with honour ſuccour them : but that the republic 
had an ancient alliance with the Samnites, which 
would not allow them to make a nu one with 
their enemies; that the Senate however would fend 
deputies to the camp of the Samnites, to interpole 
in their behalf, and to endeavour to procure them 
2 Be of peace, upon conditions as eaſy as pot- 

üble. 
The chief of the embaſſy, who was let into the 
ſecret of it, found he muſt make more advant.- 
eee propoſals, before they ſhould induce the 
zenate to undertake the defence of Capua. TI he 
magiſtrates, who, before their departure, too well 
perceived that all that was now left them, was at 
molt the choice of their maſters, being inclinable 
rather to ſubmit to ſtrangers than to be fubject to 
their neighbours, had ordered this ambaſſador, 
that if he could not obtain them the quality of 
allies to Rome, he ſhould rather make them its 
iubjeas, than fuffer Capua to fall into the power 
of the Samnites. He therefore made anſwer to the 
Conſul, that tho' the Romans would grant them 
nothing as allies, he hoped however the Senate 
would not let the Samnites poſſeſs themſelves of a 
city and country. which he was charged to put un- 
der their dominion. In conſequence of which, 
„added that ambaſſador), we now give you, and 
** ſubject to your laws, the city of Capua, our 
* country, dominions, temples, and perſons. We 
acknowledge 
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acknowledge you for our ſovereigns, and pro- 
* teſt, in the preſence of gods and men, that we 
«+ will preſerve an inviolable fidelity to you.” 

The Senate having brought the negotiation to 
the deſired point, ſolemnly accepted of the dona- 
tion of Capua. And as they were always willing 
to have juſtice of their ſide, or, at leaſt, the ap- 


pearances of that virtue, they fent ambaſſadors to 


the Samnites, to inform them of this treaty ; and 
at the ſame time to deſire them, in virtue of their 
ancient alliance, to withdraw their army out of a 
country that belonged to the Roman people. 

The Samnites, enraged that they thould thus 
pretend to put a ſtop to the progreſs of their arms, 
and to ſnatch the city of Capua almoſt out of their 
very hands, cried out againſt the treaty as a mere 
trick. Their magiſtrates with indignation rejected the 
propoſal of the Roman ambaſſadors; and when they 
went out of the council, gave orders to their ge- 
neral, in their preſence, to deſtroy all before him 
in the territory of Capua with fire and ſword. 
This was a very plain explication of their minds. 
Accordingly theſe new hoſtilities were followed by 
a declaration of war between the two na- ,. of 
tions. The Senate gave the conduct of it 2 
to M. Valerius Corvus, and A. Cornelius mer 
Coſſus. This war began the four hundred $72 
and eleventh year from the foundation of Rome. 
It was puſhed on through the whole courſe of it 
with equal animoſity on both fides, and though 
ſometimes interrupted with ſhort truces, it ſtill be- 
gan again with the ſame fury. The Ciſ-alpine 
Gauls, the Tuſcans, the Farentines, the Latins, 
and even the Greeks and Africans, took part in it, 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the greateft captain of 
his age, crofled the fea in favour of the Tarentines. 


And the Carthaginians, who now began to get 


ny in Sicily, and aimed at the total ſubjection 
of it, ſent them divers ſuccours to put a ſtop to the 
Roman 
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Roman conqueſts, It was a flame that by degrees 
ſpread all over Italy, which was not quenchcd 


without whole ſtreams of blood. Many great, 


battles were fought, and with various ſucceſs, 'The 
Romans, at firſt victors, but afterwards vanquiſh- 
ed, but never di couraged, took arms again with 
freſh obſtinacy. Such a thing as flight was not 
known in their armies. The ſoldier was reſolved 
to conquer or die; and more Romans were punith- 
ed for having fought without orders, than for ha- 
ving given ground, or quitted their poſts, At 
length, after a continual war for above threeſcore and 
ten years, the courage of the Romans, and the he- 
roic valour that appeared in the common ſoldiers 
as well as in the officers ; their patience in labours, 
their military diſcipline, but above all, the love of 
their country, gave them a complete triumph over 
Year of their enemies The nation of the Sam- 
nites was almoſt deſtroyed; Pyrrhus was 
drove out of Italy; Tarentum was taken, 
417 and its walls demoliſhed. And L. Furius 
Camillus Conſul, giving the Senate an account of 
the extremity to which he had reduced the Latins, 
The Gods, (ſays he to the Senators), have made 
«« yon ſo powerful, that it now depends on your 
« will whether Latium ſhall be any more.” 
The Romans granted not peace to the vanquiſh- 
ed nations, but on very hard conditions. The 


Rome, 


Senate, according to their uſual politics, took 


from each a part of their territories. But this po- 
licy being carried too far, ruined the country, and 
afterwards occaſioned even in Rome itſelf very dan- 
gerous ſeditions, The great, by a mutual conni- 
vance, appropriated to themſelves part of thoſz 
lands, Their poflefions by degrees grew to be 
petty ſtates, which they peopled with the infinite 
number of ſlaves they had made in ſo long a war. 
And the original huſbandmen being deſpoiled of 
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their inheritance, deſerted a country where they 
could no longer ſubſiſt. 

The people, and their Tribunes, renewed their 
complaints againſt an abuſe almoſt as ancient as the 
conſtitution of the republic. They endeavoured to 
revive the regulation of Licinius, and the decree 
that fixed the poſſeſſions of every Roman citizen 
to five hundred acres at moſt ; but the laws were not 
heard amidſt the din of arms. There was then 
ſo many, both Patricians and Plebeians, infractors 
of the law, that it was in vain to hope to reform 
them, The attempt had certainly been without 
ſucceſs; being joint accomplices in the ſame uſur- 
pation, and all at the head of armies, or in the 
chief poſts of the commonwealth, nothing could 
withſtand their power; and the wars that ſoon af- 
ter happened with the Carthaginians, left them no 
leiſure to take care of new regulations at home. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the arms of the republic 
employed only in the continent of Italy. The Ro- 
mans were almoſt five hundred years before they 
could ſubdue the Latins, the Tuſcans, the Samnites, 
and their Allies: but they had no ſooner fixed 
their dominion in thoſe great provinces, that ſtretch 
quite from the Rubicon, to the furtheſt extremity 
of Italy, but they thought of paſſing the ſea, The 
ſuccour given by the Carthaginians to the Taren- 
tines was the pretence ; but the conqueſt of Sicily, 
the true cauſe. Rome and Carthage bent their whole 
forces againſt each other, The neighbourhood and 
jealouſy of theſe two great commonwealths, bred 
between them a moſt bloody war, of which Sicily 
was the firſt theatre. This war afterwards was car- 
ried into Africa, from whence it extended into Spain 
and Italy, We ſhall relate the various events of it 
but very conciſely, that we may not wander too far 
from the principal ſubject of this work. 

Carthage, a colony of the Phcenicians, was built 
upon the coaſt of Atrica, near the place where the 

city 
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city of Tunis now ſtands, about a hundred and 
thirty ſeven years before the foundation of Rome, 
Lybia acknowledged her empire; ſhe always main- 
tained ſtrong fleets, which made her miſtreſs of the 
ſea, and of commerce, and which had extended her 
dominion quite to the coaſts of Spain, and in the 
iſlands of Sicily, Corſica, and Sardinia, 

All her citizens were merchants : a continual 
traffic had acquired them ſuch great riches, that 
they deſpiſed the profeſſion of arms. If they hap. 
pened to be engaged in a war, they bought troops, 
and were often forced to hire their very generals, 
This trading republic thought their money was 
every thing: Rome, on the contrary, nurſed in her 
boſom a hardy militia : all her citizens were ſol- 
diers : not a man was exempted from going to the 
war; the foot ſoldier was obliged to ſerve twenty 
yuh and the horſeman ten, before he could get 

is diſcharge; and very few ever ſolicited for it, 
Whenever there was occafion to march to the field, 
you might have ſ-en the veteran offering himſelf 
with the ſame ardour as the youngeſt, and all rc- 
ſolved either to conquer or die. 

Such was the ſtate of theſe two republics, when 
the war between them broke out. The power of 
the one lay in her legions and land forces ; and the 
other was no leſs formidable in her fleets and naval 
Year of armies. The Romans, {hut up in the con- 
Rome tinent of Italy, had no experience in ma- 

30. rine affairs. Appius Claudius, Conſul, ſon 
40 of the Dictator, whom we juſt now ſpoke 
of, and brother of Appius Claudius the blind, was 
the firſt that, by the help of a few floars, tranſported 
troops into Sicily“; which gave him the name of 
Caudex, as having found out the art of faſtening 
planks together to make tranſports. Theſe floats 
quickly came to be ſhips and gallies, among a peo- 
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ple diligent, ingenious, and not to be ditcouraged 
by labour, who improved by every thing, and Ilcarnt 
of their very enemics, the art and meaus of con- 
quering them. A Carthaginian galley, drove by 
ſtreſs of weather upon the coaſt of Italy, ſerved the 
Romans for a model to build the like. They la- 
boured at their new invention with ſo much eager- 
neſs, that in two months time Duillius put to ſea a 
fleet, which defeated that of the Carthaginians. 
The joy which Rome conceived art this firit naval 
victory, made them, in order to preſerve the me- 
mory of it, give a kind of perpetuity to the con- 
queror's triumph; and Duillius, with the ,._ of 
conſent of the Senate, every time that he 
returned from feaſting with his friends for 
the remainder of his lite, was brought home 493. 
with flambeaux, and with the ſound of flutes +. 
We ſhall not dwcil upoa the conſequences of this 
war, which are not to our ſubject, nor upon the bat- 
ies and ſieges that happened in Sicily: it is enough 


Rome, 


to obſerve, that the Romans having made themſelves. 


maſters of Agrigentum, and of the chief towns in 
that iſland ; that having taken Aleria the capital 
of Corſica, and Olbia in Sardinia, they carried the 
war, and the terror of their arms, to the very gates 
of Carthage, : 

L. Manlius, and Q. Ceditius conſuls, were in- 
truſted with the care ot this expedition; but Cedi- 
tius dying in his conſulate, he was ſucceeded by 
M. Attilius Regulus, a conſular perſon, and a great 
captain, auſtere in his manners, as ſtrict over him- 
ſelf as over others, and that ſtill retained the tem- 
perance and diſintereſtedneſs of the firſt Romans. 

Theſe two generals ſer fail with a fleet of ,. _. 
three hundred and forty ſhips, with a hun- 7 þ 
dred and forty thouſand land forces, The 
Carthaginians ſent againſt them a fleet as 497 


Rome, 


+ Cic. de. Senectute. Val. Max. I. 3* c. 6. Flo. I. 2. Polyb. 
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numerous, compoled of lighter ſhips, and that were 


better failers, But the Carthaginian ſoldier was far 
from cqualling the Roman in valour, The fight 
was long and obitinate, and fortune more than once 
went over from one ſide to the other. While ra- 
ther the ſhips fought than the men, the Carthaginians 
got the better by their {kill and experience; but 
the Romans, whoſe ſhips were clumſily built, heavy 
and unmanageable, having grappled with thoſe of 
the Carthaginians, they began to fight foot to foot, 
and as it were on firm land. Then the valour of 
the Romans, who fought in the preſence of their 
conſuls, prevailed over ſtrangers, and auxiliary 
troops, who make war as they would drive a trade, 
only for their bread, without deſire of glory, or 
zeal for the cauſe they ſerve. The Carthaginian 
fleet diſperſed in flight, and left the paſſage free to 
the Romans, wholanding upon the coaſt of Atrica, 
took the town Clupea at the firſt onſet, and after- 
wards ravaged the enemies country, from whence 
they brought off twenty thouſand captives “. 

The conſuls ſeat advice to Rome of this victory, 
and deſired new orders. The Senate returned an- 
{wer, that they would have Manlius bring back part 
of the fleet to Italy, to defend the conqueſts in 
Sicily, and that Regulus ſhould carry on the war in 
Africa. The time of his conſulate being expired, 
he was continued in the ſame employment, with the 
title of pro- conſul; but ſoon after he defired a ſuc- 
ceſſor, and his diſcharge, upon information which 
he had received, that the farmer who cultivated ſe- 
ven acres of land, which was this general's whole 
inheritance, was dead, and that his iervant had ſtole 
his utenſils of tillage T. Regulus repreſented to 
the Senate in his letters, that his wife and children 
were in danger of ſtarving, if he himſelf did not 
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come to repair the ſtate of his affairs by his own 
preſence and labour. 'The Senate, that they might 
not interrupt the courſe of Regulus's victories, de- 
creed that his wife and children ſhould be provided 
with neceſſaries, and his land cultivated at the pu- 
blic charge, and that new inſtruments ſhould be 
bought for the tillage of it : A very ſmall reward 
if we look to the value; but more honourable to 
the memory of that virtuous Roman, than all thoſe 
pompous titles with which we daily varniſh the poſ- 
icons of thoſe upſtarts, that enriched themſelves 
only by rapine, and whoſe names will be known to 
poſterity only by the calamities which their avarice 
occaſioned in the countries where they made war. 
Manlius brought back to the coaſt of Italy part 
of the fleet laden with booty, and feven and twenty 
thouſand priſoners. - Regulus, on his fide, having 
received the orders of the Senate, went-on with his 
conqueſts, The Carthaginians were reſolved to put a 
{top to them; they ventured a battle, wherein they 
were defeated, and loſt their beſt troops. "This new 
victory ſiniſhed the throwing the whole country into 
a conſternation ; above fourſcore places ſurrendered 
to the Romans. The Numidians, the ancient ſub— 
jects of Carthage, role at. the ſame time, and plun- 
dered the country ; and the peaſants who fled every 
where from their habitations, flung themſelves into 
Carthage, where by their numbers, and extreme 
want, they quickly brought famine and contagion. 
The Carthaginians, who had no leaders nor ge- 
nerals among themſelves 'of ſufficient experience 
to be oppoſed to Regulus, ſent as far as Lacedæmon, 
to offer the command of their armies to Xantippus, 
a captain famous in his own country, and through- 
out all Greece; and at the ſame time they diſpatched 
the principal men of their Senate to demand peace 
of Regulus. This general, who would have been 
very glad to have retnrned to Rome, with the glory 
of having put an end to this war, did not refuſe to 
Vor. II. G entcr 
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enter into negotiation. But as he held Carthage in- 
veſted by different bodies of his troops, which were 
maſters of all the poſts round it, and as there was no 
army on foot able to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege; 
he expected to preſcribe the terms of the treaty, and 
demanded that the Carthaginians ſhould put into 
his hands the places they ſtill poſſeſſed in Sicily and 
Sardinia; that they ſhould freely reſtore the pri- 


ſoners they had taken; and that beſides paying a 


ranſom for their countrymen, they ſhould defray 
the charges of the war, and ſubject themſelves to an 
annual tribute. Regulus further inſiſted, that the 
Carthaginians ſhould not make eithey war or alli- 
ance, without the participation of the Senate ; that 


they ſhould have but one ſingle great ſhip; and that 


whenever they received orders from Rome, they 
mou'd be obliged to ſend fi!) gallies compleatly 
equipped for war, to ferve where-ever the intereſt of 

the republic ſhould make it requiſite. | 
The deputies of Carthage repreſented to the Ro- 
man general, the hardneſs of theſe conditions. But 
Regulus, who thought bimſelf maſter of the coun- 
try, anſwered haughtily, That enemies muſt either 
„ conquer, or ſubmit to the law of the conqueror.“ 
They parted without concluding upon any thing; 
and the Carthaginian magiſtrates, enraged that the 
Romans ſhould endeavour to impoſe ſuch condi- 
tions upon them, as muſt reduce them to little leſs 
than ſlavery, cauſed all the inhabitants to take arms. 
Xantippus, the Lacedzmonian, arrived about the 
ſame time, put himſelf at their head, and having 
rallied what troops they had left, marched out into 
the open field, and offered battle to the Romans. 
He choſe out for his camp a plain, where the ele- 
phants he had in his army might have an opportu— 
nity of fighting, and more advantageous to the ca- 
valry, wherein he exceeded the Romans. Regulus, 
in the ſame policy, and as being the ſtronger in in- 
fantry, ought to have kept to the mountains and 
heights; 
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heights; but his ſoldiers deſpiſing the Greek ge- 
neral, and troops which they had ſo often van- 
quithed, demanded the fight with great ſhouts, Re- 


enemies horſe, The Romans loſt above 
thirty thouſand men of their own nation and allies; 
and the general himſelf was made priſoner. The 
Carthaginians treated him very roughly, and more 
like a criminal than a priſoner of war, They 
loaded him with chains, and buried him in a dun— 
geon, where he was kept almoſt four years. There 
he muſt have periſhed; but the Carthaginians having 
in that time loſt ſeveral conſiderable battles both by 
ſea and land, they took Regulus out of his priſon, 
to ſend him to Rome, to ſolicit a peace, or at leait 
an exchange of priſoners. Ihe magiitratcs, before 
they put him on board, exacted a promiſe from 
him, that if he could obtain no conditions of the Ro— 
mans, he ſhould come back to Carthage, and return 
to his chains. It was farther hinted to him, that his 

lite depended upon the ſucceſs of his negotiation, 
It was none of the Senate's fault, that a peace was 
not concluded. or at leaſt the exchange of priſonezs 
agreed to. That body thought they cou'd not pur— 
chaſe too dear the liberty and ſafety of ſuch a citi- 
zen as Regulus. But the greateſt obſtacle to the 
concluſion of the treaty, came from the very man 
that was commiltioned to negotiate it, Regulus be— 
ing arrived at Rome, laid before the Senate, that by 
a little conſtancy, and continuing the war, they 
would be ſure to ſubdue the Carthaginians. That as 
to the exchange of priſoners, the whole advantage 
wou'd be on the fide of the enemy, whole chief 
officers, and beſt ſoldiers were detained at Ronie; 
whereas the Carthaginians had but few Romans, 
and thoſe men advanced in years, or cowards, from 
whom no ſervice could be expected, In a word, 
tais generous Roman argued ſo fcrcibly againſt his 
G 2 OWN 
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pwn intereſt, that he made them reſolve upon the 
continuation of the war, And without entering his 
7 houſe, or feeing either his wife or children, 

ar a 9: 
for fear of being ſoftened by their tears, 


On he returned to Carthage, to diſengage his 
Far» word; he perithed there in the moſt cruel 
ments“, 


The two nations again took up arms with the 
ſame animoſity, The ſucceſs was various: at length 
Tear of two fea fights, in which the Romans had 

the better, one under the command of M. 
Fabius Buteo, conſul, and the other under 
that of C. Lutatius Catulus, forced the 
Carthaginians to ſue for peace again. Rome granted 
it; but Rome inflexible, and ſometimes even cruel 
to vanquiſhed enemies, gave them not peace but 
„pon very hard conditions. They were forced to 
deliver up to the Romans the town and port of Li- 
bum in Sicily; to abandon that ifland entirely; 
to reſtore all priſoners without ranſom ; to yield 
up all deſerters; to pay down a thouſand talents 
for the charge of the war, and two thouſand. two 
I2ndred in ten years, by way of tribute. The Car- 
thaginians, quite exhauſted, ſubſcribed to any thing; 
and the treaty was concluded under the conſulate 
of Q. Lutatius and A. Manlius, in the 512th year 
from the foundation of Rome +. 

But it was not ſo much a peace as a truce, The 
Carthaginians being the weakeſt, ſtruck it up only 
to gain time to repair their forces f : they no ſooner 
Tear of found themſelves in a condition to maintain 

Ws a new war, but they took up arms again 
with more fury than ever. The ſiege they 
laid to Saguntum, a town of Spain, in al- 
liance with the Romans, was the pretence of this 
war, and Hannibal the real author of it; he was 


Rome, 


Rome, 
3330 
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born a ſoldicr, and a continual exerciſe of arms 
made him a great captain, It was m this war that 
he gave ſuch glorious proofs of thoſe ſuperior ta- 
lents, which ſet him ſo much above the Roman ge- 
nerals; always juſt in his ſchemes; immenſe views; 
an admirable genius at hitting the true time for the 
execution of his deſigns; the greateft artifice in 
acting, without being diſcovered ; infinite in expe- 
dients; as ſkilful in recovering himſelf out of dan» 
ger, as in drawing others into it; for the reſt, 
without faith, without religion, without humanity, 
and yet having the art to put on all the appearances- 
of thele virtues, as far as was ſubſervient-to his in- 
tereſt. 

Such was the famous Hannibal, when he formed 
the boldeſt project that ever captain durſt conceive, 
and which was juſtified by nothing but the event. 
From the very remoteft part of Spain, he reſolved 
to carry the war into Italy, and to attack the Ro- 
mans in the very center of their dominions, with- 
out having there one ſtrong place, one magazine, 
any certain aſſiſtance, or the leaſt hopes of a retreat. 
He marches quite through the heart of Spain and. 
Gaul, paſſes the Alps, and encamps boldly upon the 
very banks of the Teſin. It was here that the firſt 
battle was fought; the Romans were de- 
feated, and the Conſul, P. Cornelius Scipio, 
their general, muſt have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, if his ſon, Publius Sci- 935" 
pio, had not flown to his affiſtance. This young 
man, who was not yet ſeventeen. years old, ſeeing 
his father encloſed by a body of the cnemy, broke 
his way alone quite up to him, diſperſed with his 
iword all that furrcunded him, and brought him 
— juſt as he was upon the. point of bcing taken or 

ain. [Hy ot 

As the particulars of this war are not You 
to my ſubject, I ſhall only obſerve, that the ied 

Atty 


late of Tiberius Sempronius, Scipio's col- . 
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league, loſt a ſecond bartle near the river Trebia, 
War of THE overthrow which Flaminius received 
Nome. Near the lake Traſumenus, was ftill greater; 

„and the defeat at Cannæ drove Rome to 
537* the very brink of deſtruction. "The repu- 
blic loſt fifty thouſand men; and the Conqueror 
{ent to Carthage two buſhels of gold rings, to ſhow 
the incredible number of Roman knights that were 
{lain in this battle. This day had been the laſt the 
Romans would ever have feen, if Hannibal had 
known as well how to make uſe of his victory, as 
he knew how to obtain it: all he had to do was to 
appear before the gates of the city, and he had been 
maſter of it without ſtriking a blow. The conſter— 
nation was general in Rome, and all the parts adja- 
cent; but the Carthaginian general, though one of 
his officers afſured him he might ſup in the Capitol, 
tutfercd himfCcTf to be overcome by the pleatures of 
Capua; pretending that he muſt give his troops a 
little repoſe, he ſtayed in Campania after his victory; 
and as if he had been afraid of putting an end to 
the war too foon, or had aëted in concert with the 
Romans, he gave them time to recover out of their 
conſternation. This ſmall interval was the-farſt ſtep 
to their preſervation; the young Scipio had the 
wifdom to take the advantage of it, and he who had 
fryed his father's life in the battle of Teſin, ſaved 
all taly after the battle of Cannæ. 

He was then no more than a Tribune in a legion; 
znd the evening after the battle, he was retired with 
a great many other officers into a neighbouring 
town, which ſtill held for the Romans. Scipio was 
informed, that thoſe officers, who were of the belt 
families in Rome, and the only hope which the re- 
vublic had left, being aſſembled at the houſe of one 
Metcllus, and defpairing to fave the commonwealth, 
were reſobved to embark at the firſt port, and aban- 
gon Italy. So baſe a thought ſtirred up his utmoſt 
indignation; he reſolved to oppoſe it, though "_ 

| | the 
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the hazard of his life, and turning to ſome other 
officers that happened to be with him: “Let thoſe 
„ (faid he) who value the ſafety of Rome, follow 
* me.” He goes directly to the houſe where. the 
aforefaid council was held, enters, and drawing his 
ſword, *T ſwear (fays he) that I will never abandon 
* the republic, nor ſuffer any of her citizens to do 
„it“ .“ And then, addreſſing himfelf to the ma- 
ſter of the houſe; Lou (fays he) and all that are 
« here, ſhall take the ſame oath, or not a man ſhall 
« eſcape.” Theſe threats, the fire and rage that 
flaſhed from his eyes, his zeal for his country, his 
courage, his iptrepidity, all theſe made them imme- 
diately come into the fame engagement. The very 
ſhame of having been diſcovered in ſuch a deſign, 
recalled their ancient valour; they mutually gave 
each other their faith, and vowed rather to be bu- 
ried under the ruins of their country, than to de- 
ſert her. Every man diſperſed the next morning; 
ſome repaired to Rome to defend it, if the enemy 
ſhould lay ſiege to it: others laboured either to 
rally the fugitives, or to raiſe new levies about the 
country. The inhabitants of Rome, who expected 
every moment to have ſeen Hannibal at their gates, 
began to take breath, The Senate gathered cou- 
rage; the meancr ſort of people ihook off their 
tear, and though there was at Rome neither men, 
nor arms, nor money, all theſe defects were made 


up by the love of their country, which was the true 


character of a Roman. Some freely give their flaves 
to ſerve as ſoldiers; others ſtrove who thould firſt 
bring in what gold or filver they had; and they 
took down from the roofs of the temples old arms, 


which had been hung up there as trophies, and with 


theſe they armed part of this new nulitia, 
The war began again with freſh ſpirit: the 
Senate gave the management of it to Q. Fabius Ma- 
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ximus, who, by avoiding a battle, hit upon the true 
way to conquer Hannibal. The general of the 
Carthaginians ſtood in need of continual victories, 
to enable him to maintain himſelf in a country ſo 
remote from his own, where he was often without 
money or proviſions, and where he could get no 
ſupplies from Africa His whole reliance was upon 
the infinite affection of his ſoldiers, who perfectly 
adored him, One can never enough admire how in 
an army, conſiſting of ſoldiers picked up by chance, 
Numidians, Spaniards, Gauls, and Ligurians,. who 
often wanted bread, the bare preſence of Hannibal 
ſhould prevent the leaſt murmuring ; and that all, 
without ſo much as underſtanding the language of 
one another, ſhould jointly conſpire to give ſucceſs. 
to their general's defigns. 

But notwithſtanding 1 capacity, he muſt 
at laſt give way to the conduct and fortune of the 
Romans. They reſumed over him the ſuperiority 
they had loſt by the firſt battle; he now learned, 
that in affairs of war, there are ſome favourable and 
cd 4 deciſive moments, which once loſt, never 

return, And the young Scipio being be- 


* come general, taught him by ſevere expe- 
541.  rience, that he was capable of being con- 
quered “. | 


His father Cornelius Scipio, and Cneius, his uncle, 
both periſhed in Spain, commanding the armies of 
the repnblic. By the death of theſe two brothers, 
Spain had been entirely loſt from the Romans, if an 
ordinary knight, L Martius, had not rallied the 
fugitives, and defeated one of the two Aſdrubals, 
who commanded the Carthaginian army in thoſe 
provinces; nevertheleſs, no body at Rome cared to 
put up for the conduct of the war, in a country 
where the enemy was yet ſo much the ſtronger. 
The young Scipio, though ſcarce four - and-twenty 
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years old, offered himſelf, thinking it was only his 
buſineſs to revenge the death of his father Tear of 


and uncle *. He was ſent thither with the 


title of Proconſul ; he beat the enemies ge- Rome, 


nerals upon ſeveral occaſions, and five years 542. 
after his arrival, there was not a Carthaginian left 
in Spain +. 

From thence he paſſed over to Africa, almoſt 
contrary to the will of the Senate; and as his un- 
dertaking ſeemed raſh and preſumptuous, the repu- 
blic at firſt would not ſupply him either with troops 
or money, His reputation, valour, and affability, 
procured him ſoldiers : they ſtrove who ſhould firſt 
liſt themſelves under ſo great a captain; he was ſoon 
at the head of a conſiderable army. He was a ſe- 
cond Hannibal; he had all his virtues without his 
faults, He landed in Africa, while the Carthagi- 
nians were continuing the war in Italy. | 

He firſt gained over to the ſide of the republic, 
the two kings, Syphax and Maſſiniſſa: the former 
afterwards changed his party; he was de- 147 of 
feated in a bloody battle, together with Af- 
drubal, general of the Carthaginians, and 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands 55“. 
of Lelius the Wile, as Cicero calls that officer, who 
was the intimate friend, and one of the Licutenants 
of ScipioF. 

I thall not dwell upon the courſe of this war. 
Scipio, after having gained a ſecond victory over 
the Carthaginians, gave them, in their turn, appre- 
henſions of ſeeing him before their walls. Hanni- 
bal was recalled to the ailiſtance of his country, and 
returned to Africa the ſixteenth year of this war. 
At firſt there was ſome talk of peace; nay, there 
was an interview between Scipio and Hannibal; 
but not coming to any agreement, it plainly ap- 
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peared that the ſword alone muſt decide the pre- 
tenſions of the two republics, 

'The armies ſoon meet: the battle was fought 
near Zama. The diſpute was for empire and li- 
berty ; both generals upon this occaſion employed 
their utmoſt capacity in taking advantage of the dit- 
poſition of the ground, and ordering their troops 
for battle. The ſoldiers, on their parts, fought 
like men that were animated with the ſpirit and 
courage of thoſe two great leaders, 'The ſucceſs 
was long doubtful ; at length the victory remained 
with Scipio. The Carthaginians loſt twenty thou- 
ſand men, flain upon the ſpot, and as many were 
made priſoners of war. 3 
Tar of Peace was the fruit of this victory. The 

Carthaginians having ſpent their ſtrength, 
: ſued for it with the conſent even of Hanni- 
55% bal himſelf, The Romans did not grant It 
without conditions, which might be looked upon 
as a ſecond victory *, They ftripped the Cartha- 
ginians of their fleets, and their elephants : they 
were forced to reſtore the priſoners of war, and to 
deliver up the deſerters. Immenſe ſums were alſo 
exacted from them. And, which they thought till 
more rigorous, they were forbid to ſend ambaſla- 


Rome, 


dors, to make any alliance, or the leaſt armament, 


without the knowledge, and expreſs permiſſion of 
the Senate, y 

So ſtrict and mortifying a dependance did not 
yet ſatisfy the ambition of the Romans. Carthage, 
yet in being. daily recalled the memory of the 
battles of Traſumenus and Cannæ. Rome reſolved 


to deſtroy an object that gave them fuch diſagree- - 


able reflections. This was the cauſe of the third 
Punic war, The young Scipio, ſon of Paulus 
.milius, and who was adopted by Scipio, the fon 
of Africanus, entirely ruincd that {ſtately city, 
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which had preſumed to diſpute the empire ,. f 
of the world with Rome. The inhabi- mY 
tants were diſperſed into ſerveral parts, 
and Carthage was nothing now but a vain 
name Þ; 
This city ſubducd, and then ruined, lifted up 
the hearts of the Romans. 'Thoſe who a few years 
before had fought for the defence of Rome, now 
aſpired to the conqueſt of the whole world. They 
carried their arms into Eaſt and Weſt, Antiochus 
the Great, who reigned over the better part of 
Aſia, was defeated, and conſtrained to retire to 
the other fide of Mount Taurus. The Inſubrians 
and the Ligurians were conquered : Macedon, after 
various wars, which it is not my buſineſs to treat 
of here, was reduced into a province as well as II- 
lyrium. And the Greeks endeavouring to with- 
draw themſelves from the dependence of the 
Achæans, fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
who, in leſs than one century, extended their con- 
queſts over the three parts of the continent. All 
Italy, all Spain, Illyrium, quite to the Danube, 


Africa, Greece, 'Thrace, Maccdon, Syria, all the 


kingdoms of Aſia Minor, wcre members of this 
vaſt empire; and the Romans ſtruck the terror of 
their arms, and the reſpect of their power, into the 
moſt barbarous nations. 

The luxury of the Eaft came to Rome with the 
ſpoils of thoſe great provinces. To maintain it, 
they began to make intereſt for the offices of the 
republic, the profit of which increaſed with the 
empire. 'The manners of the Romans received a 
change with their fortune, and one would think it 
was another nation that is now going to appear 
upon the ſtage. We ſhall indeed find among them 
more {kill in the art of war, generals of more ca- 
pacity, and armies almoſt invincible; all cheſe ma- 
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naged by a policy ſteady, provident, and always 
conſiſtent with itſelf : but then we ſhall find leſs 
equity in their counſels, The pleaſure of conqueſt 
and dominion ſoon corrupted that exact probity, 
formerly ſo eſteemed in the Romans by their very 
enemics. Ambition took the place of juſtice in 
their undertakings; a ſordid avarice, and private 
regards ſucceeded the care of the public good: love 
of their country was turned into an adherence to 
leaders of factions. In a word, victory, peace, 
and plenty, deſtroyed that concord between the 
great and the people, which the employment given 
them by the Punic wars had before maintained, 
And the two Gracchi, by renewing propoſals, juſt 
in all appearance, but not at all convenient in the 
preſent itate of the republic, kindled the firſt ſparks 
of the civil wars we are now going to ſpeak of. 

Tiberius Gracchus, and Caius Gracchus, were 
ſons of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a conſular 
perſon, a great captain, and who had been honour- 
ed with two triumphs ; but one that was yet more 
illuſtrious for the excellency of his manners, and 
his perfect diſintereſtedneſs : virtues which now 
began to be remarkable, as being leſs common than 
formerly among the Romans. 'The Sempronian 
family, though Plebeian, was one of the greateſt 
diſtinction in the commonwealth, ſince the people 
had been admitted indifferently with the nobles in- 
to the firſt dignities of the ſtate. 

The mother of the Gracchi, named Cornelia, 
was daughter of the great Scipio. Tiberius, her 
eldeſt ſon, was married to the daughter of Appius 
Claudius, the prince of the Senate ; Caius to that 
of Publius Craſſus; their ſiſter, named Sempro- 
nia, was married to the young Scipio, ſon of Pau- 
lus Amilius. So that theſe two brothers, by ſe— 
veral alliances, were related to the chiet families in 
the republic. 

Theſe advantages in Tiberius, were ſupported by 

2 a noble 


diſtinguith himſelf, that made him take up 
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a noble air, an cngaging countenance, and all 


thoſe winning graces of nature, which ſerve as a 
recommendation to merit, At the ſame time, 


ſays an ancient hiſtorian “, he had acquired all the 


virtues that can be expected from an excellent edu- 
cation, abundance of wiſdom, moderation, fruga- 
lity, and public ſpirit. His mind was beſides 
adorned with the finëſt parts of learning; and at 
thirty years old, he was accounted the beſt orator 


of his age. His ſtyle was pure, his terms choice, 


his expreſſion ſimple, but always noble, and ſo 
moving, that he ſtole away the aſſent of all that 
heard him. 
His enemies gave out, that beneath manners ſo 
infinuating, he concealed an inordinate ambition, 


an implacable hatred againſt the Senate, and an 


O 
extravagant zeal for the intereſt of the people, 


which he made the motive or pretence of all his 
undertakings. 
It was this adherence to the intereſt of 


3 2 2 Tea 
the people, and perhaps an inclination to r of 


Name, 


the deſign of the partition of lands; an 020. 


old pretenſion, which the great men of Rome 
thought quite extinguiſhed by oblivion and pre- 
ſcription, but which he undertook to revive; tho' 
he well foreſaw the {trong reſiſtance he ſhould mcer 
with on the part of the Senate; nay, and from the 
richer ſort among the people. It is ſaid, that he 
was inſpired with this deſign by his mother Corne— 
lia, a woman fond of glory; who, to ſtir up her 
ſon's ambition, had given him a kind of reproach, 
becauſe the was called in Rome only the mother-in- 
law of Scipio, and not the mother of the Gracchi. 
She was continually giving him to underſtand, that 
it was time he ſhould make himſelf known by his 
own actions; that indeed, his brother-in-law Scipio 
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ſtood in the firſt rank among the captains and ge- 
nerals of the public, but that he, in another courſe, 
and by laws uſeful to the people, had ſtill room to 
make himſelf a great name; that this was the only 
way he had left to raiſe kimſelf to ſome degree of 
equality with the conqueror of Carthage; and that 
by calling the people to a ſhare in the public lands, 
he would render himſelf no leſs famous than his 
brother-in-law had done by his conqueſts, 

But C. Gracchus wrote, in a hittory quoted by 
Plutarch, that his brother formed this project of 
himſelf; and that a journey which he made thro' 
part of Italy before his Tribuncthip, had put it in- 
10 his thoughts, That Hiſtorian 1clates, that Ti— 
berias obſerved with ſurprize, that the country 
which formerly was filled with rich inhabitants, 
and afforded the republic a ſerviceable militia, was 
now pcopled with none but flaves, whoſe condition 
exempted them from going to the wars: that a 
change ſo prejudicial to the commonwealth had 
made him reſolve to reſtore the Lex Licinia to its 
ancient force, and to bring the poorer ſort of people 
into a ſhare of thoſe lands, in order to relieve their 
want, and enable them to raiſe up children that 
might come to fill the legions, Whichever of theſe 
ſecret motives be true, whether private ambition, 
or zeal for the public good; Tiberius was no 
ſooner come to the Tribuneſhip, but he declared 
his intention to revive the Lex Licinia, However, 
he propoſed it with all the mitigations that he 
thought would pacify the uſurpers of the public 
lands, 

We have heard before, that this law forbid any 
Roman citizen to poſſeſs above five hundred acres 
of thoſe lands, upon pain of ten thouſand aſſes 
fine, Nay, in the rigour of law, thoſe who had 
infringed it, may be forced to repay into the pu- 
blic treaſury the produce of ſuch lands as exceeded 


the quantity allowed by the law. Tiberius, who 
| thought 
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thought he ſhould obtain enough if he could only 
bring it again into force, propoſed a general am- 
neſty of all that was paſſed. 

But the grandees of Rome, and the richeſt citi- 
zens, who thought themſelves above the laws, re— 
jected with contempt this qualification of one vhich 
they pretended was out of date, Moſt of them, in a 
full aſſembly, called the Tribune a promoter of fe- 
dition, and a diſturber of the public peace. Pibe- 
rius, without forgetting his character, aſked them 
with the greateſt moderation, Whether the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the country, who had 
neither lands of their own, nor even of other mens 
to cultivate, did not fill them with compaſhGn ? 
Whether they were not yet more moved at the mi- 
fery of their fellow-citizens, Who of all the con- 
queſts which the republic had made, had nothing 
left but the fears of the wounds which they had re- 
ceived in the wars? What they themiclves meant 
to do with that multitude of flaves with which 
they had filled Italy, thoſe flaves, no leſs uſcleſs me 
war than they were dangerous by their numbers it 
peace? Then addrefiing himſelt to the meaner 1ort 
of people, he repreſented to them their own wretch— 
edneſs in a tender manner, and fo as to ſtir up 
their indignation, “ The wild beafts, (ſaid he), 
have dens and caverns to retire into; while the 
citizens of Rome have not ſo muchas a raof or 
a cottage to ſhelter them from the inclemency of 
the weather, but are forced to wander about like 
miſerable exiles in the heart of their own 
country, They call you, (added he), the lords 
and matters of the univerſe. What lords | what 
maſters! You, whom they have not left fo 
much as an inch of ground to ſerve you even 
for a grave!“ 

Though Tiberius's deſign was not ſo much to 
rcheve the poverty of private perſons, as to repcople 
the country, upon which he thought the fortune 
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of the republic depended, yet thefe difcourſes, 
which he often repeated, got him the praiſes and 
the aflection of the multitude. They were over- 
joyed at having a Tribune of fo much wiſdom, and 
„ full GE zeal for the intereſts of the people, Ti- 
bauus having eſtabliſhed his credit, and finding- 
the minds of the citizens in that warmth and emo- 
ton which was ſo neceſſary to the fucceſs of his de- 
$5335, convened the aſſembly, which was to pro- 
«£24 to the publication, or, to ſpeak more proper- 
1%, 10 che revival of the Lex Licinia. " 

Tiberius thowed the juſtice of this law with ſo 
much eloquence; he made fo frightful a defcrip- 
tron of the miſery and wretchedneſs of the mean- 
cr fort of people, and of the inhabitants of the 
eountry; and at the fame time ſet forth in ſuch 
odious colours, the uſurpation of the public lands, 
ang the immenſe riches, which the avarice and ra- 
piciouinets of the great had raked together, that 
«I! the people, as it were, tranſported with fury, with 
Jo:d cries, demanded the billets that they might 
give their fuffragcs. 

che rich, to keep ofF the publication of the law, 
privately conveyed away the urns in which thoſe 
billets were preſerved, This fraud provoked 
the J'rihunc's indignation, and the rage of the 
people: a thouſand coafuſed noiſes aroſe in the aſ- 
iembly, Ile rich, who wanted nothing but to 
gain time, ſent two conſular perſons * to Tiberius, 
to beg him to appeaſe the people, and to reſtore 
quiet to the city. | | | 

The Tribune aſked them what he could do, with- 
out being wanting to his duty and his honour ? 
+* Suſpend for this one day, (anſwered the two 
© Conſulars), the propoſal of the law; give time 19 
„% men, who are now too much blinded by theie 
% patiion, ta become leſs averſe to equity and ret 
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„ ſon; and in the mean wl ile, the Scnate will 
« find ways to bring the different parties to a recon- 
* ciliation.“ Tiberius conſented to their requeſt, 
and diſmiſſed the aſſembly. The Senate was con- 
vened the next day. Tiberjus relied upon, the 
uſual condeſcenſion of that body, and flattered 
himſelf, that the fear of a ſedition would oblige 
the Senators to yield up at length. a part of the dit- 
puted lands: and indeed there were ſeveral among 
them that, through a principle of equity, were 
for paying ſome regard to the complaints of the 
Tribune, and the miſery of the people. Bur the 
parties concerned, who happened to be the greater 


number, would not hear of any compoſition what-- 
foever. The rich, who feared they thould be 


ſtripped of lands on which they had built magni- 


ficent edifices, ſhook with anger and indignation: 


at the mere name of Tiberius. Some ſaid, that 


they had received theſe lands from their anceſtors; 


that their fathers were buried in them, and that 
they would defend their tombs to the laſt drop of 
their blood. Others demanded: to be repaid the 


portion of thcir wives, which. they had laid out 


in purchaſes of that nature: and there were ſome 
that produced contracts,. either real or forged, for 
money which they had borrowed at great intereſt, 


to buy the lands which were now to be taken from. 


them. Various ſchemes were laid to hinder the 
publication of the aw, Some were for privately 
ridding themſelves of the Tribune, whom they cal- 
led a tyrant: others, more moderate, propoſed 
ſeveral ways to prevent the aſſembly of the people. 


Bur at length they had recourſe to the expedient of 


oppofition, which the Senate had often before 
made uſe of with great ſucceſs, All they had to 
do for this purpoſe, was to gain over only one of 
the 'Tribunes of the people, who, by the privilege 
of his office, hed a right, as we have faid be- 
fore, to oppoſe any motion of his colleagues. The 
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party of the rich addreſſed themſelves to M. Octa- 
vius: though he was a friend to Tiberius, there 
needed neither prayers nor promiſes to win him. 
His own intereſt was ſufficient to bring him into 
the cabal, and he with the more, readineſs under- 
took to withſtand Tiberius, as he actually poſſeſſed 
a greater quantity of conquered lands than the law 
allowed, Thus they were ſecure of his oppofition. 
This underhand negotiation: was not managed 
with fo much privacy, Vat that Tiberius got ſome 
knowledge of it: and he was alſo informed, 
that the oppoſite party intended to crcate ſeveral 
obſtacles to the affembling of the people, or at leaſt 
to their coming to any final reſolution ; which was 
no hard matter, in a city where fuperſtition reign- 
ed fo deſpotically, and. where no laws could be 
confirmed without taking the Auſpices, and con- 
ſulting the Prieſts and Avgurs, who never failed to 
return anſwers conformable to the intercſts of the 
ruling party. x 
Tiberius heard, not without indignation, of the 
impediments which were to be laid- in his way, to 
hinder the execution of his deſigns. Bur as he was 
one who, under the moſt gentle and inſinuating 
manners, preferved an invincible courage and un- 
ſhaken conitancy, nothing was able to deter him. 
He firſt applicd to his colleague : he conjured him 
by the mutual duties of their function, and by the 
bonds of an ancient friendſhip, not to oppoſe the 
good of the people, whoſe magiſtrares and patrons 
they were obliged to be; and to bring him over, 
he offered.” at his own expence, to make him amends 
for the full value of the lands which he would be 
obliged to reſtore, Octavius did not deny, that he 
was reſolved to oppoſe the publication of : law, 
which muſt inevitably fill all the families of Rome 
with trouble and confuſion, He added, that he 
himſelf would mect with greater obſtacles than he 
imagined, And to ſhew himfelf no leis 3 
than 
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than his colleague, he rejected his offers, and ſeem- 
ed immoveable in the party he had embraced. 

Tiberius having reflected upon what his colleague 
had faid to him, thought at laſt he had hit upon a 
way to elude his oppoſition. Being at the ſame 
time reſolved to avoid the artful methods that had 
ſo often been practiſed to put off the affemblies of 
the people, or to hinder them from agreeing upon 
any decree, he by a new edict ſufpended all the 
magiſtrates from their functions, till the law was 
either approved or rejected by the voices of the 
people. He put his own feal upon the gates of the 
temple of Saturn, where the coffers of the treaſu- 
ry were kept, to the mtent that neither the Quz- 
ftors nor 'Freaſurers might have any acceſs to them 
and ſubjected to great fines all fuch magiſtrates as 
thould not pay obedience to his order, 

After having taken theſe precautions, he called 
a new aſſembly of the people, The day being come, 
he commanded an officer to read aloud the law 
which: he offered for their acceptance, Octavius 
did not fail to oppoſe it, and to forbid the reading 
of it. This bred ſharp diſputes between the two 
Tribunes. But it was obſerved, that notwithſtand- 
ing the heat with which both maintained their opt- 
nion, not a word eſcaped from either, that cou'd 
give the other cffence, Tiberius, on the contrary, 
addreſſing himſelf to his colleague in that winning 
manner which gained him all men's hearts, con- 
jured him by their ancient friendſhip to oppofe the 
intereſts of the people no longer, but generoufly to 
ſacrifice his private ties to the good of to many poor 
families, whoſe relief he deferred, Octavius replicd, 
That he did not think the law he propoſed could 
be exccuted without ruining the greateſt families, 
which were the ftrongeſt ſupport to the common- 
wealth, and occaſioning in the city a vaſt number 
of intricate law-ſuits upon account of truſts. He 
added, That even though it were poſſible, without 
any inconvenience, to recover out of che hands of 
the 
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The proprictors what lands exceeded the quantity of 
five hundred acres, this overplus, when divided 
among the infinite numbers of poor citizens that 
were then in Rome, would do them very little fer- 
vice ; that therefore he would never confent to the 
publication of a law, that wou'd ruin the rich with- 
out enriching the poor 

The great men of Rome triumphed upon this 
oppotition ; but Tiberius, who had a greater ca- 
Pacity, or more boldneſs than any that ever pre- 
ceded him in the 'Fribunetſhip, deteated their joy by 
a new and very extraordinary expedient. Since 

cuſtom, (ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the afiem- 
* bly,) will not allow a Tribune to propoſe any new 
law, if but one of his colleagues forbids it, it is 
but juſtice that I ſhou'd ſubmit to the oppoſition 
of Octavins, But then, as the Tribuneſhip was 
creared only with a view to the redrefling of the 


«« people's grievances, and as that Tribune, who 


“ forſakes this view, deſtroys the very foundation 
of his inſtitution ; I demand, that the people, by 


plurality of voices, decide which of the two, Oc- 


* tavius or I, acts moſt contrary to their intereſts; 
and that he who is judged to have failed in his 
* duty, and to have abutcd his privilege of oppo- 
« fition, be immediately depoſed, For, (added Ti- 
„ bcrius,) if the Roman people, to punith the luſt 
% and violence of a fingle man, had power to de- 
„„ prive king of his crown, and to ſuppreſs the 
« royal dignity itſelf, in which the authority of all 
other maxrti{trates is compreheaded ; who can 
„ doubt but that the ſame people has power to 
„ aboliſh the 'Iribuncthip, if it grows incompatible 
« with their liberiv, and much more to depoſe a 
Tribune, it he abuſes the privileges of his office, 
and turns againſt the people themſelves, a power 
« with which he was intruſted only to procure their 
« advantage ?” Fhe people, who always find juſtice 
in whatever wakes for them, gave great praites to 
an argument more fable than told, The expedient 
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propoſed. by Tiberius, was unanimouſly approved, 
and they reſolved to decide the very next day, which 
of the two Tribunes ſhou'd be excluded from the 
Tribuneſhip. Tiberius, who had found a way to 
make his own intereſt that of the people, was in no 
pain for himſelf; but as he was appreheniive that 
Octavius wou'd refuſe to expoſe his dignity to ſuch 
a trial, he offered, in hopes to induce him to ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the people, that he himſelf 
{hou'd. convene the aſſembly, and preſide in it, And 
the more to draw him into it, he added with a 
ſeeming indiflerence, that, for his part, he ſhou'd 
lay down the Fribuneſhip with more pleaſure than 
the took it up. ; 

Octavius did not give into this fnare ; he too well 
knew to what a degree Tiberius, who was the idoL 
of the people, was maſter of their voices; and be- 
ſides, he was very cautious how he either convened 
the aſſembly, or preſided in it, leſt he thou'd by ſuch. 
a ſtep, give authority to a decree to which he was 
ſure of falling a victim. Tiberius, upon his refuſal, 
called the atlemblx himſelf tor next day, Never 
was there ſeen at Rome ſo numerous an appearance 
of her citizens: rich and poor, the Senate, gran- 
dees, and the principal men of the city, all locked 
to it with equal expectation, It was a very extra- 
ordinary ſpedtacle to ſec two Fribunes ſo hotly en- 
gaged againſt each other; and it had been no dit- 
agrecable cntertainment to the Senators, if, in this 


\ famous contention, the loſs of the public lands had 


not been inſeparable from Octavius's depoſal. Ti- 
berius having aſcended the Roſtrum, once more ex- 
horted his colleague to withdraw his oppoſition : 
but finding that he reſolutely perſiſted in it, he pro- 
poſed the queſtion to the ailembly, which of them 
two the Roman peopic would remove. The billets 
were immediately given out, Of five and thirty 
tribes, into which they were then divided, ſeven- 
cen had already given their voices againſt Octavius z 
. 5 and. 
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and there now wanted the ſuffrages of but one tribe 
to compleat his ſentence ; when Tiberius, being wit. 
ling to make one more trial, whether it was not 
poſlible to prevail upon him, ſuſpended the delibe. 
ration, aid addrefling himfelf to Octavius, conjured 
him, in the moſt preſſing terms, not to expoſe him- 
{elf by his obſtinacy to fo great a ons nor to 
give him the grief of having been forced to dit. 
honor his colleague and his friend. 

It was obſerved, that Octavius con'd not hear 


theſe words without concern; the tears came into 


his eyes: but caſting his look towards the Senate, 
he was aſhamed to break his word with them, and 
boldly anſwered Tiberius, that he might finiſh his 
work, That Tribune, full of indignation at his 
adherence to the faction of the rich, continued to 
gather the votes: Octavius was depoſed; the people 
tore him from his tribunal, and in their fury would 
have inſulted him farther, had not the grandees, 
whoſe victim he had made himlelf, facilitated his 

retreat. | | 
'This obſtacle being thus got over by the remo- 
val of the magiſtrate Who had occaſioned it, the 
Lex Licinia was revived with one coiffent. Three 
commiſſioners, or triumvirs, were afterwards cho- 
ſen to haſten its execution. The people gave Ti- 
berius the firſt place in this commiſſion ; and he had 
intereſt enough beſides to get for his colleagues his 
father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother C. 
Gracchus, though this young Roman was not above 
twenty years old, and was then actually performing 
his firft exerciſes in war, at the fiege of Numantia, 
under Scipio, who was his brother-in-law,” The 
people, as another mark of their favour, gave Oc- 
tavius's place to Mutius, an obicare man, and one 
that had no merit but the recommendation of 'Fi- 
berius; ſo that . plebeian magiſtrate, now grown 
abſolute maſter of the Tribune ſhip, and ſuperior to 
the whole Senate, by-menny of his power bule the 
| minds 
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minds of the people, was as it were the ſole gover- 
nor of the republic; at leaſt the other magiſtrates 
cou'd do nothing if he were againſt them, while he, 
independently of all the reſt, was ſure of ſucceſs in 
every thing he undertook, 

This abſolute empire in a dls. was odious to 
the Senate, and even to the Plebeians ' themſelves. 
His enemies took hold of this advantage; they inſi- 
nuated that their liberty was in the greateſt danger; 
and mauy openly averred, that Caſſius and Melius, 
who were put to death, had never made themſelves 
ſo ſuſpicious : ** Is it not certain, (added they, ) that 
« when the ſafety of the ate is concerned, the bare 
% probability of a crime ought to be puniſhed ? 
„ ſhall we delay to ſtand up againſt Tiberius, till 
his accomplices have ſet the crown upon his 
« head?” The ſemalicious diſcourſes leſſened his cre- 
dit; and juſt about the ſamc time he loſt one of 
his moſt zealous adherents, 'The unexpected death 
of that friend, the cauſe of which was unknown, 
gave a ſuſpicion that it was not natural. 

The rich and the poor then formed two parties, 
rery much embittered againſt each other, and that 
ſought nothing but one another's deſtruction. Ti- 
berius, with deſign to increaſe the animoſity of the 
people, and to ſhow that he was apprehenſive of an 
alaffination, ſuffered it to appear that he was armed 
under his robe. He put on habits of mourning, as 
was the cuſtom 1a the greateſt calamities, and bring- 
jug his children yet young into the Forum, and into 
the middle of the aſſembly, he recommended them 
to the people, in terms which gave to underſtand, 
that he deſpaired of his own preſervation. The 
people at this ſight returned no anſwer, but by out- 
crics and menaces againſt the rich. Never did ſo 
much hatred againſt the Senate appear before. Ti— 
derius kept up this averſion in the people, ſometimes 
by working upon their pity, and ſomtimes by mo- 
uves of reveuge, or by new proſpeas of aig” 

his 
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This artful Tribune raiſed theſe various ſentiments 
by turns, according to the diſpofition of peoples 
minds, and the poſture of affairs. 

The death of Attalus Philopater, king of Perga- 
mus, gave him a new eee to bind the mul- 
titude yet more firmly te himſelf. That prince, by 
his will, had named the Roman people to be his 
heir. Tiberius, who always acted by the ſame ſpi- 
rit, propoſed a new edict, which ſhou'd decree that 
all the king of Pergamus's treaſure ſhould be divi- 
ded among the pooreſt of thoſe citizens, who were 
to have a ſhare in the diſtribution of the public 
lands, in order to buy them cattle, and the utenfils 
neceflary for cultivating their little inheritance, 
As to the cities, and their territories, (added Ti. 
*© berius,) I will make my report of them to thc 
people, when I am better informed in that mat- 
« ter; and they ſhall diſpoſe of them in their aſ- 
„ ſemblics, as a legacy which belongs to them.” 

Plutarch writes, that of all Tiberius's underta- 
kings, none offended the whole body of che Senate 
ſo much as this defign ; which by referring to the 
people the cognizance of ſo great an affair, con- 
veyed to them the whole authority of the govern— 
ment, and deprived the Senators of the immenſe 
profit which they thought to have made by diſpo- 
ſing of that prince's dominions. Ambition and in- 
tereſt ſtirred up the higheſt reſentment in the chief 
men of Rome. They publicly reproached Tiberius, 
that his intent in giving the diſpoſal of Atralus's 
kingdom to the people was to have the crown pla- 
ccd upon his own head. He was even accuſed of 
endeavouring to make himfelf the tyrant of his 
own country; nay, there were ſome who reported 
that he had before-hand got poſſeſſion of Attalus's 
royal diadem, and purple robe. But theſe injurious 
calumnies, which proceeded from nothing but the 
averſion of the great, did not atall agree with the cha- 
racter of Tiberius. Never man was more a repu- 
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blican than that Tribune. All that he had done in 
the buſineſs of the partition of the lands, had no 
other end but to bring the condition of the poor 
citizens nearer to that of the rich, and to eſtabliſh a 
kind of equality among them all, 

It is true, he afterwards carried this principle too 
far, and perceiving that his laws had provoked an 
implacable hatred againſt him in the great, and that 
his death was reſolved upon, he kept no farther 
meaſurcs. He applied himfelf wholly to undermine 
the authority of the Senate, and to ſecure himſelf 
an aſylum in the power of the people, It was with 
this view that he was daily propoſing new laws. Ar 


one time he was for diminiſhing the number of 


years which the ſoldiers were obliged to ſerve; at 


another, he demanded that it might be lawful to 


appeal to the aſſembly of the people from the judge- 
ments of ail other magiſtrates, But of all the blows 
which he gave to the authority of the Senate, there 


was none that ſtruck ſo deep, as the new propofal 


he made to put as many Knights as Senators into 
the ſeveral tribunals of Rome, 

Tiberius gave the people a proſpect of Jaws ſo 
much to their advantage, only that they might 
continue him in the Tribuneſhip, to proſecute the 
paſſing of them, The Senate, enraged at theſe 
new enterprizes, formed a ſtrong cabal to keep 
him out of it. The magiſtrates, the grandees, 
the richeſt of Rome, and even ſome Tribunes of 
the people who were jealous of his great credit, 
liſted themſelves in this party. And the day of elec- 
tion being come, as the Tribune, who preſided in 
the aflembly, had a great influence over the votes, 
they diſputed that right with Mutius, a creature of 
Tiberius, though it was devolved to him by the 
diſpoſal of Octavius, whom he repreſentcd, 

This oppotiticn of the 'Fribunes ſeemed to Ti- 
berius an ill omen: he plainly found there was a 
ſtrong party formed againſt him, In order to come 
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to a knowledge of its power and deſigns, he con- 
trived to ſpend the whole time of the affembly in 
diſputes with his colleagues about the precedence ; 
and night coming on, the election was forced to be 
pur off till the next day. 

He employed that whole night in ſecuring the 
heads of the people. His adherents diſperſing 
themſelves into different parts of the city, exhort- 
cd the Plebeians to repair betimes to the Forum, 
Moſt of them, to thow their zeal, came before break 
of day. The great and rich being informed that 
the people had got poſſeſſion of the Forum, reſol— 
ved to drive them out by open force, rather than 
ſuſfer Tiberius to be continued in the Fribuneſhip. 
They got togetber for their guard their clients, 
their domeſtics, and their flaves, who were private- 
ly armed with iticks, and expected them at the door 
of the Senate. 

Tiberius, who knew nothing of their deſigns, 
prepared to go to the Forum. But he had unluc- 
ky preſages which kept him back, and which ſu— 
perſtition and prejudice then regarded as the ſureſt 
interpreters of the will of the deity. 

Word was brought him that- the facred fowls 
had that morning refuſcd to eat, As he went out 
of his houſe, he hurt his foot againſt the threſhold 
Of his door; and he had not gone far, when ſome 
ravens that were fighting threw a tile down at his 
feet, This, in thoſe days, was enough to with- 
hold the moſt daring. The Tribune, aftrighted 
at theſe omens, was going to return home ; but a 
certain Greek philoſopher *, an intimate friend of 
"Tiberius, laughing at theſe vulgar prejudices, put 
him in mind what a ſhame it would be to 'Tiberius 
Gracchus, Tribune of the Roman people, ſon of a 
Conſular, and grandſon of the great Scipio, if it 
were ſaid, that though he was at the hcad of a 
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powerful party, the croaking of two crows put 
him off from the execution of his deſigns. 

This reproach made the Tribune aſhamed of his 
weakneſs, and ſeveral of his adherents running 
from the aſſembly to haſten his coming, told him 
he would find the greateſt number of votes united 
in his favour, Tiberius followed/ them, and ac- 
companied by his particular friends, aſcended the 
Capitol. The people, the moment they perceived 
him, broke out into ſhouts of joy and applauſe. 
But ſcarce was he placed in his tribunal, when a 
Senator that was his friend, breaking through the 
crowd, and coming up to him, gave him notice 
that there was a conſpiracy againſt his life, and thar 
the grandees of Rome, eſpecially thoſe that were 
perſonally concerned in the attair of the lands, 
were reſolved to attack: him openly in his very tri- 
bunal. 

The friends of the Tribune, moved at the danger 
to which he was expoſed, get together about him, 
tucked up their gowns, and laying hold of the arms 
of the lictors, prepared to defend him, and to re- 
pel force by force. Tiberius endeavoured to make 
rhe people acquainred with the information he had 
received; but the tumult, the noiſe, and the cla- 
mours of the different partics, hindering him from 
being heard, he touched his head with his two 
hands, iv order to make the people conceive that 
his life was in danger. His enemies hence took 
occaſion to cry out, that he aſked a crown, and 
fome of the hotteſt ran to tell the Senate, that the 
people were juſt going to crown Tiberius, it they 
did not ſpeedily oppole it. 

'This was an artifice to make the Senate over- 
look all forms, and proſcribe him immediately. 
Moſt of the Senators, whom the execution of the 
Lex Licinia would have ſtripped of part of their 
lands, run into the moſt bitter ſpeeches againſt 
Tiberius, But no body was more inveterate than 
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his own kinſman Scipio Nafica. That Senator ad- 
drefling himſelf to the firſt Conſul, repreſented to 
him, That all the novelties which the Pribune had 
introduced into the government, were but ſo many 
ſteps to raiſe himſelf to the throne; that there 
was not a moment's time to be loſt, and that they 
muſt deſtroy the tyrant, if they would preſerve 
their liberty, But that wiſe magiſtrate, who would 


not make himſelf the miniſter of the revenge of 


particular perſons, replied, That he was equally 
incapable of approving the new laws, and. of put- 
ting the author ta death, contrary to the uſual 
forms of juſtice, | 

An anſwer ſo full of moderation, only enraged 
thoſe exaſperated ſpirits the more. Scipio aroſe 
abruptly from his place; and turning towards. 
thoſe. Senators that were concerned like himſelf in 
the lois of the lands: Since the chief magiſtrate, 
„ (ſays he), out of fo ferupulous a ſubjection to 
** the uſual forms of juſtice, refuſes ro ſuccour 
the republic, let thoſe who value liberty above 
„ life follow me.” At the ſame time he gathers 
up his robe, and puts himſelf at the head of the 
Senators of his party, who run hot with fury to. 
the Capitol, with that multitude of clients, ſer- 


vants, and ſlaves, that attended them at the door 


of the Senate, Thoſe people, armed only with 
clubs and leavers, went before the Senators, and 
fall indifferently upon all chat ſtand in thuar way. 
The pcople, terrified, take to flight. In this tu- 
mult every man diſperſes different ways. Tibe- 
rius's friends abandon him. He is at length obli- 
ged to provide for his own ſafety, as well as the 
reſt ; he flings off his robe, that he may run with 
the more freedom ; but in that hurry of ſpirits, 
which is inſeparable from fear, he tumbles down 
in his flight; and as he got up again, Publius Sa- 
turgius, one of his colleagues, ſecretly jealous of 
his glory, gave him a blow on the bead — 
. Qot 
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foot of a chair. He falls again with this blow, 
and a crowd of his enemies ruſhing forward upon 
him, finiſhed the work. His death did not put an 
end to the diſorder : the fury was equal in all parts 


of the city, and above three hundred of Tiberius's 


friends and adherents loſt their lives in this tumult. 


It is obſervable, that not one was killed by the. 


ſword, but all were bruiſed to death with ſtones or 


clubs. Their bodies were afterwards flung into the. 


Tyber with that of Tiberius, 


The faction of the great extended their reſent- 


ment to all that had been known to favour his ſen- 
timents. Several of them were put to death, Po- 
pilius, then Prætor, baniſhed great numbers. And 
no methods were forgot to ſtrike a terror into thoſe 


that ſhould ever have any thoughts of attempting 


the like regulation for the future. 
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Fhat happened in the Government 
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BOOK H. 


* 


C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, obtains of the 
people the office of Tribune, notwithſtanding the op- 
Poſition of the great, He propyſes ſeveral laws, 
and makes various alterations in the government, 
which render him alms/t abſolute in Rome, and all 
over Italy. The year of his Tribuneſhip being ex- 
pired, he is continued in the fame poſt, without ma- 
king the leaſt intereſt for it. In what manner the 
Senators contrived to diminiſh his credit. Scipio 
AÆEmilius, the deſtroyer of Carthage and Numantia, 
is the moſt open oppoſer of the Agrarian law. He 
is found dead in his bed. Caius is ſuſpected of W 
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a hand in his aſſaſſination. His colleagues, jealons 
of his authority, find means to exclude him from a 
third Tribunate. The Senators, when they find, 
Caius returned to a private condition, give the 
Conſul Opimius a charge to annul all his laws, and 
eſpecially that relating to the partition of the lands. 
Opimius convenes a general aſſembly to determine 
this great affair. One of the Conſul's Lictors being 
lain by the Plebeians, without the conſent of Caius, 
the Senate impowers Opimius to put his adherents 
into arms. Caius is killed, and his head brought to 
the Conſul, who pays ſeventeen pound and a half of 
gold for the murder. The grandees at length ob- 
tain an acknowledgement, that they are the lawful 
poſſeſſors of the conquered lands, by engaging them- 
felves to pay a certain rent, which they continue. 
not long to do. Fugurtha, Who he was, His 
firft campaigns. His money for ſome time ſerves 
him inſtead of juſtice at Rome: but at length his 
cruelty obliges the Romans to ſend troops into Nu- 
midia. After having ſucceſsfully employed againſt 
theſe formidable enemies, bribery, ſtratagem, and 
force, he is delivered up by Bacchus, carried to 
Rome, dragged like a flave at the wheels of a 
triumphal chariot, and at laſt thrown by an exe- 
cutioner into a dungeon, where he is ſtarved to 
death, Marius, Sylla, 


OME now firſt knew what it was to have a civil 
war raging within the very circumference of 

her walls. All the ſeditions, which till now had 
riſen about the retreat to the Mons Sacer, the ab- 
rogation of the debts, the eſtabliſhmeat of the Tri- 
buneſhip, the promulgation of various laws, all 
theſe diflentions conſtantly terminated by way of 
accommodation, and without the effuſion of human 
blood, ſometimes by the people's reſpect for the Se- 
nate, and oftner yet by the Senate's condeſcention 
to the people. But upon this laft occaſion, the 
| quarrel 
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quarrel was decided by violence, and it was a Tri- 
dune of the people himfelf, that without reſpect to 
his own dignity, though reputed ſacred, gave the 
firſt blow to his colleague *. 
In the mean - time, the people being recovered 


from their fear, reproached. themſelves with his 


death, as much as if they had with: their own hands 
aſſaſſinated the man. whom they did not defend with 
ſufficient courage. Their indignation then fell upon 
Scipio Nafica, the beginner of the tumult. The 
Plebeians never met him in the ſtreets, but they 
publicly upbraided him with murder and facrilege, 
Some boiling with rage threatned to kill him; others 
propoſed to ſummom him before the aſſembly of the 
people. The Senate fraring leſt his preſence might 
raiſe a new ſedition, thought proper to remove him, 
and therefore ſent him mto Afia, with a ſeeming 
commiſſion, to diſguiſe a real puniſhment. The Se- 
nate, to appeaſe the people effectually, conſented alſo 
to the execution of the law; they ſuffered another 
commiſſioner to be choſen ir the place of Tiberius, 
for the partition of the lands; nay, and granted 


that employment to Publius Craſſus, whoſe daughter 


was married to C. Gracchus, Tiberius's brother. 
But all this was only to amuſe the people; Tibe- 
rius's laws were ſtill as odious as ever to the great, 
The death of Appius Claudius, one of the 'Trium- 
virs, gave them a new pretence for ſuſpending the 
execution of them; and the diviſion of the lands 
began to be looked: upon to be one of thoſe aftairs 
which it is intended to bring to nothing, by letting 
them fall into oblivion: | 

Caius Gracchus was the only man from whom 
the people could look for aſſiſtance. But beſides 
that he was too young to enter into public buſinels, 
being but one-and-twenty years old: when his bro- 
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cher was killed; it was obſerved, that ſince his death 
he always ſeemed unwilling to ſhow himſelf abroad, 
either fearing in reality the enemies of his houſe, 
or deſigning by this affected terror to make them 
more odious to the people. For it was. not long 
before it appeared, that he had thus voluntarily ba- 
nithed. himſelf from the converſation of the world, 
only to fit himſelf to thine in it more conſpicuouſly, 
and to revenge the death of his brother. a 

There were, as we have ſeen, but two ways that 
led equally to all the dignities of the republic, elo- 
quence and remarkable valour. Caius had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the war of Numantia, under 
the young Scipio, his general, and brother-in-law. 
The death of 'Fiberius, and the ill ſucceſs of his: 
party, having obliged bim to diſappear, he fpent 
the whole time of his retreat in the ſtudy of elo- 
quence, a talent ſo abſolutely neceſſary in a repu- 
blican government. He buried himſelf in a cloſet ; 
his door was ſhut againſt the young Romans, of his 
own age, and the friends. of his tamily. He was 
quickly forgot, and the brother of Tiberius, and. 
the grandſon of the great Scipio, was unknown in 
Rome. The grandees beheld this retreat: with abun- 
dance of pleaſure, as an eifect of the conſternation 
which the death of his brother had. ſtruck into him, 
and as a filent declaration that he durſt not meddle 
in the government. 

But they ſoon found that he had withdrawn 
himſelf from buſineſs, only to make himſelf more 
capable of it. He came out of his retreat to defend 
one of his brother's friends, named Vectius; whom 
the oppoſite party endeavoured to deſtroy upon an 
accuſation of ſeveral crimes. Caius undertook his. 
defence; he for the firſt time aſcended. the Roſtrum.. 
The people could not fee him in that place, with- 
out the loudeſt acclamations, and the moit extra- 
ordinary tranſports of joy: they imagined they ſaw: 
revived. in his perſon, a ſecond Tiberius, and a new 
| protector 
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protector of the Agrarian Laws. This benevolence, 
which they thowed him in ſo remarkable a manner, 
inſpired him with a confidence and boldneſs very 
rarely known in thoſe who ſpeak in public for the 
firſt time; and he pleaded for his client with ſo 
much eloquence and ſtrength, that he was acquit- 
ted by the unanimous voices of the whole aſſembly. 
Having by this firſt action made a trial of hir 
own capacity, and of the diſpoſition of the people's 
minds, he thought that, before he launched wholly 
into public affairs, it would be of ſervice to him 
to have that reputation which 1s obtained by valour, 
and the exerciſe of arms. He aſked and obtained 
the office of Quzſtor to the army which 
_ of was then in * ry under the ee, 
. of the Conſul Oreſta: this was the firſt 
* | t with which it was neceflary t 
employment with which it v eflary to 
begin to attain the dignities of the republic. Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Cains, relates, that no man in 
the army ſhowed more valour againſt the enemy; 
and more regard to the military diſcipline. People 
above all admired, in an age ſo little advanced, hi; 
temperance, and the auſterity of his manners : theſe 
did not make him the lefs civil or complaiſant, The 
officer, and private ſoldier, that had to do with him 
upon account of his poſt, were equally charmed 
with his affability, his diligence, and eſpecially with 
his probity and dilintereſtedneſs. The conſtant 
practice of ſo many virtues, was not confined to the 
Roman camp. Cains uſed the fame humanity to- 
wards all the ſubjects of the republic, that had de- 
pendance upon his office. 'The citizen and coun- 
tryman, as well as the ſoldier, thought themſelves 
equally happy in a man of his integrity, His re- 
putation quickly paſſed the ſeas; and Micipſa king 
of Numidia, and fon of Maflinifla, having ſent a 
preſent of corn for the army in Sardinia, the am- 
baſſadors, which that prince then had at Rome, de- 
clared in full Senate, that the King, their maſter, 
| performed 
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performed this act of generoſity only out of reſpect 
to Caius Gracchus, whole virtue he revered. This 
declaration awakened the jealouſy and hatred of 
the great ; virtues too bright, were odious and dan- 
gerous to them; and to leflen in ſome degree the 
Quæſtor's glory, and render him contemptible, they 
drove thoſe ambaſſadors with ſhame out of the Se- 
nate, as Barbarians, who by this preference had 
been wanting in reſpect to their body. 

A treatment fo unworthy, and which ſeemed to 
'violate the law of mations, was ſoon heard of in 
Sardinia, Caius could not help feeling a quick re- 
ſentment of this mark of the implacable haired of 
the great, He then thought his returg to Rome 
neceſſary, for the ſupport of his credit, and to repel 
an inſult made ſo directly upon himſelf, and viſibly 
with defign to render him contemptible to the peo- 
pic, and among the nations abroad, He ſet out 
abruptly, and appeared in the Forum, when he was 
thought to be in Sardinia, The enemics of his fa- 
mily, who watched all his ſteps, urged ir as a crime 
avainit him, that he was returned before his gene- 

ral. He was cited before the Cenſors, where he 
quickly overthrew this accuſation. 

He made appear that he had ſtayed three years 
with his general, though a Quæſtor was allowed 
to return to Rome at the end of a year, and that 
thus he had ſerved two more than was preſcribed 
by the laws. He added, that he was come back 
from Sardinia without wealth; whereas, all that 
had preceded him in the ſame employment, had 
cariched themſelves in it, and had brought home 
not only their purſes filled with. gold and ſilver, but 
had likewiſe ſtowed it into the pots and veſſels, 
which, when they went over into that iſland, had 
ſerved them for the carriage of wine. We may 
eaſily imagine, that with ſuch reaſons he was readily 
acquitted, His enemies, who ſought nothing but 
to keep him from the dignities, to which the — 
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of the people, in all probability, would ſpeedily 
raiſe him, charged him with a new accuſation, 
They, endeavoured to throw upon him the ſuſpi- 


cion of a tumult that had happened at Fregillæ, a 
city dependant upon the republic, which the Preﬀ- 
tor Opimius, a ſevere cruel man, had allayed by the 
entire ruin of that city, and the death of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. That Senator, a declared enemy 
to the memory of Tiberius, in the account which 
he gave in full. Senate of his own conduct in that 


affair, forgot nothing which might inſinuate a be- 


Iief that Caius was the ſecret mover of that ſedition. 
He added, that he had diſcovered a private corre- 
ſpondence between him and the chief men of the 
city ; that it was not probable they ſhould form 
ſuch a project as withdrawing themſelves from their 
ſubjection to the Senate, had they not received pri- 
vate afſurances of the protection of the people; 
and that if their diſobedience had met with tucceſs, 
it had perhaps been nothing but a ſignal to a gene- 
ral revolt againſt the ſovereignty of the republic, 
But all that this paſſionate Senator advanced againſt 
Caius being without proofs, his ill deſigns had no 
effect; and the young Gracchus thought he had no 
better way to revenge himſelf on his enemies, than 
by boldly demanding the office of Tribune of the 
people. This was attacking the Senate in their 


moſt tender part. At the bare name of Gracchus, 


the grandecs, and eſpecially thoſe of them whoſe 
eſtates were in danger by the revival of the Agra- 
rian laws, burnt with fury. They made a ſtrong 
conſpiracy to keep him out of the Tribuneſhip. 
But the whole people declared in his favour ; and 


ſo great a number of Plebeians flocked even ont of 


the country to give him their voices, that the Fo- 
rum not being able to contain ſuch a vaſt multitude, 
many got up to the tops of houſes, from whence 
with loud cries and acclamations, mixed with praiſes, 


they demanded Caius for their Tribune; and as *. 
this 
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this election, the voices were reckoned by tale, the 
people, more numerous than the nobility, carried it 
by a vaſt majority, and obtained Caius for one of 
their Tribunes. He no ſooner ſaw him- of 
ſelf inveſted with a dignity which gave him 
a power almoſt without bounds, but he n 
built upon his brother's plan defigns yet * 
more daring, and carried them on cven with more 
warmth than he had done. The ſame ſpirit, and 
the ſame views, appeared in both the brothers, tho' 
under different characters. Tiberius, as we faid 
before, concealed an unmoveable firmneſs under a 
ſceming moderation, His eloquence was ſoft and 
inſinuating; he endeavoured to pleaſe, in order to 
perſuade ; he {ought to move the hearts of his au- 
ditors; and when he ſtripped Octavius of the Tri- 
buneſhip, it ſcemed as if he was as much touched 
with the diſgrace as himſelf, and that nothing but 
the love of juſtice, and the intereſt of the people, 
could have induced him to undertake ſo melancho- 
ly an office, as that of making his colleague un- 
„„ ee | BE 
Caius ſhowed himſelf more undiſguiſed: full as 
eloquent, but ſharper in his expreſſions, and more 


/ 


Nome, 


vehement than his brother. His ſprech was adorned 


with all the pathetic figures; he even mingled in- 
vectives with his proofs and arguments; his zeal 
for the intereſt of the people, became rage againtt 
the Senate. Nothing but thunder and lightning, 
if we may uſe ſo bold an expreſſion, iſſued out of 
his mouth, and he {truck terror into the very fouls 
of his hearcrs. For the reſt, the firmneſs of theſe: 
wo brothers, their love of juſtice, their integrity, 
their temperance, their contempt of pleaſure, and 
their inviolable adherence to the intereſts of the 
people, were qualities which they poſſeſſed in an 
equal degree. Th 
It was only obſerved, that Caius had ſhowed more 
inclination to revenge; a fault to which thoſe Pa- 
Vor. II. K | gaus 
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gans had given the name of a virtue, and which 
they looked upon to be a greatneſs of foul. As his 
office engaged him to ſpeak frequently to the people, 
v haterer ſubject he was upon, he always introduced 
the inhuman manner in which the Senate had mur— 
dered his brother. What did it avail Tiberius, 
( ſaid he,) to have been born a Roman, anhin the 
© boſom of a republic, whoſe laws all forbid the 
„putting to death any citizen before he is con- 
« victed of the crimes laid to his charge? the Se— 
© nate, the Patricians, the great and the rich, hare 
t aſſuſtinated with clubs, not a private citizen, but 
*« Tribune of the people, a public magiſtrate, and 
« a ſacred perſon, ee, did not ſtop at de- 
„ priving him of life; even after death, they con- 
«« tinned to execute their rage upon his corpſe; 
they dragged him baſely through the ſtreets, and 
carried their inbumanity to ſuch a height, as to 
throw him into the 'Tyber, in order to deprive 
„ him of the honours! of burial.” By ſuch diſ- 
courſes, equally warm and moving, he raiſed the 
compaſſion of the people, at the ſame time that he 


ſtirrid up their hatred and indignation againſt the 


Senate and the great. After having ſow'd in the 
minds of men theſe ſeeds of reſentment and divi- 
ſion, he began to proſecute his revenge by the pro- 
poſal of two new edits. The firſt declared that 
magiſtrate to be infamous, who ſhou'd be depoſed 
by the judgment of the people. This law plainly 
regarded Octavius, the Fribune, whom Tiberius 
had removed. But Plutarch informs us, that Caius, 
at the requeſt of his mother Cornelia, to whom Oc- 
tavius was ſomewhat allied, did not inſiſt upon the 
promulgation of this edict. | 
By the ſecond law, which he went through with, 
it was ordained, that any magiſtrate that ſhou'd 
have baniſhed a Roman citizen, without obſerving 
the formalities preſcribed by the laws, ſhou'd be ac- 
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eountable to the aſſembly of the people +. IUhis 
ſecond edict was propoſed only to deſtroy Popilius, 
who, during his prætorſhip, had banithed the friends 
and adherents of Tiberius. Popilius did not ſtay 
for his trial; but knowing that Caius diſpolcd, as 
he pleaſed, of the ſuffrages of the multitude, and 
that ſo his opponent and enemy wou'd be his judge, 
he voluntarily baniſhed himſelf from his country, 
to avoid a puniſhment more fevere,. 

Caius finding, by this trial of his credit, that it 
was in his power to do any thing, formed deſigns 
of greater conſequence, the chief aim of which was 
to convey the whole authority of the government 
from the Senate into the aſſembly of the people. Ir 


was upon this ſcheme that he made a new edict, to 


give the title and privilege of Roman citizens to 
all the inhabitants of Laitum; and he afterwards 
made the ſame law extend quite to the Alps. He 
at the ſame time propoſed, that the colonics which 
mould be peopled by Latins, ſhou'd have the fame 
privileges, as the colonics of the Romans; and that 
thoſe who had not the right of ſuffrage in the clec- 
tion of magiſtrates, might however give their votes 
when any new law was under confideration, By thete 
propoſals he increaſed the number of the peoples 
voices; and theie new citizens, who owed that great 
privilege to him, were entirely at his devotion, and 
followed his orders as his clients and creatures, 
Caius; to make himſelf more and more agrecable 
to the multitude, fixed the price of grain at a very 
moderate rate for their relief. Some hiſtorians even 
ſay, that during his Tribuncſhip, be caulcd a free 
diſtribution of corn to be made out of the public 
granarics |, The people, who are always govern 
by thoſe that find means to procure them plenty, 
were never weary cf praifing a magiſtrate, whoſe 
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thoughts ſeemed wholly employed for” their ſubſiſt- 
ence. - Bat theſe actions appeared dangerous to the 
Senate, who looked upon all theſe innovations to 
be nothing but ſo many indirect methods to under- 
mine their authority; and what filled up.the mea- 
{are of their hatred againſt the Tribune, Was the 


change he introduced in the tribunals where juſtice 


was difp=nſed to private perſons, 

Theſe tribunals had hitherto been filled by per- 
fons choſen out of the body of the Senate, and this 
great privilege kept the knights and people in that 
reſpect, which they always have for the arbiters of 
their eſtates and fortunes, - Caius, after the exam- 
ple of his brother Tiberius, refolved to {trip the 


Senate of this part of its authority; and, to effect 


kis purpoſe, he made it appear, that Aurelius Cotta, 
and Manlius Aquilius, the chief of the Senate, who 
had been convicted of ſeveral extortions by moſt 


clear and undemiable proofs, had yet eſcaped the ri- _ 
gor of the laws, through the corruption of their 


judges. From whence he afterwards took occaſion 
ro repreſent to the people, that they muſt never/ex- 
peét ro obtain juſtice in tribunals where the cri- 
minals themſelves, or at leaſt their relations and 
nccomplices, fat as judges; and concluded with de- 
manding that the adminiſtration of juſtice in private 
fi:its, ſhould be transferred to the knights; or at 
leaſt, that three hündred of the moſt conſiderable 
thould be choſen out of that order, to be aſſiſtant 
to the Senate with equality of voices, and power in 
determining all affairs. — | 

The people received this propoſal with the ap- 
plauſes which they gave to every thing that came 
from the Tribune; and the Senate, confounded at 
the ſhameful colluſion of the judges in the affair of 
Cotto and Aquilius, knew not how to oppoſe this 
law. It paſicd unanimouſly ; and the pcople, whoſe 
number made them more powerful than the Senate, 
and who idolized Cams, referred to him ah” the 
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choice of thofe three hundred kr ights tYat were to 
be admitted into the magiſtracies of the city; he 
named none but his own friends and creatures. By 
theſe ſeveral changes which he introduced into che 


government, he made himſelf equally abſolute in "443 


Rome, and all Italy. Yet it muſt be confefled, that 
he employed this authority, ſo odious to the Senate, 
and fo juſtly fuſpicious in a commonwealth, only 
for the glory of his country, and the ſervice of his 
fellow- citizens. Nay, he ſometimes hindered other 
magiſtrates from carrying their regard to the people 
too far: and Fabius, the Pro-prator of Spain, ha- 
ving extorted from the cities under his government, 
coru which they were not bound to furniſh, and then 
ſent it to Rome, to make his court to the meaner 
Tort of people; Caius, who cou'd not bear either 
injuſtice or violence in the government, got the 
people themſelves to adjudge that corn to be ſold, 
and the produce to be returned to the cities and 
communities which had been wronged of it. Ihe 
fame decree added, that the Pro-prætor thould un- 
dergo a ſevere reproof, for having, by ſuch oppreſ- 
fions expoſed the republic to the complaints of her 
ſuhjects and allics. e « 
This, decree, which was owing ſolely to him, gave 
his friends an opportunity of extolling his love for 
juſtice. But his enemies, on the contrary, gave out, 
that they could 8 in this behaviour but 
what was an effect of his jealoufy, and that he was: 
too artful to allow any other magiſtrate, beſides him- 
ict, to win upon the affeftions of the people, and 
to thaxe their favour and gratitude with himſelf. 
Caivg, without giving any heed to theſe calum- 
nies, ſokght only to maintain the alterations he had 
introduted by new regulations, which he had ſtill. 
the art to cloath with the 155 of the public 


good, tlc propoſed the buildihg public granarics, 
there to keep a ſuflicicnt quaytity of grain to pre- 
3 vent 
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vent ſcarcity in barren years 4. The propoſal bei 
agreed to, he rook the execution of it upon himſelf 
as he generally did of all the deſigns which he offer- 
cd, He himſelf puſhed on the work, and took care 
to have it done with a magnificence worthy of the 
Romans. Every thing paſſed at it were through his 
own hands; he would know every thing himſelf. 
And under'pretence of watching to ſee that nothing 
was done contrary to the intereſt of the people, he 
aſſumed to himſelf the whole authority of the go- 
vernment. He was eternally crowded with ambaf- 
ſadors, magiſtrates, ſoldiers, men of letters, artiſi- 
cers, workmen, without ever being in the leaſt per- 
plexed by the number or diverfity of his affairs, 
Every body admired his activity; and his enemies 
themſelves could not diſown the greatneſs and clear- 
neſs of his capacity, _ nicotine dowel 
But theſe, very talents, and above all the uſe he 
made of them in favour of the people, were whar 
rendered him more and more odious to the Senate 
and grandees of Rome, and they impatiently long- 
ed for the end of his Tribunefhip and authority. 
The Comitia at length came; the aſſembly was held 
for the election of Tribunes for the following year. 
Caius did not make the leaſt intereſt to be choſen; 
Nur of but the people, who hoped to obtain new 
2 privileges by his means, named him 'Tri- 
dene dune a fecond time; and it was obſerved, 
73T+ that he was the firſt citizen that ever attain- 
ed to that dignity, without canvaſſing for it. 
The Senate could not, without the moſt violent 
uneaſineſs, behold the continuation of a magi— 
ſtrate, who, by little and little, was ſtealing away 
all their authority Various councils were held; 
the hotter ſort were immediately for raking him 
off, and uſing him as they had done his brother, 
But the fear of raiſing a ſcdition, made them take 
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another method, which may be looked upon as 
one of the fineſt ſtrokes of policy that ever was 
practiſed. They refolved, before they proceeded 
to violence, or undertook his deſtruction by open 
force, that they would endeavour to diminiſh and 
weaken the affections the people bore him. For 
this purpoſe, the beſt heads in the Senate applied 
themſelves to Livius Druſus, his colleague. He was 


| q (a man whoſe meaning was always honeſt; of a ca- 


pacity juſt; but not very great; one that, without 
nding with either party, would have been, glad to 
have reconciled their contrary intereſts, and to 
have united the two factions, But a deſign of ſuch dif- 
ficulty, wherein mens private regards ſwayed them 
more than the public good, was above his ability 
or credit. The Senators that addreſſed themſelves 
to him]; attacked him on his weak fide. and flatter- 
ed his vanity with the glory of giving peace to the 
republic. Druſus joyfully offered his aſſiſtance, 
* You are not deſired, (ſaid thoſe crafty Senators), 
* to declare againſt the intereſts of the people, 
« who have choſen you for one of their magi- 
« ſtrates; nor even, like Octavius, to oppoſe the 
* novelties which Caius daily introduces. The 
„ Senate has formed a nobler deſign, and requires 
1% your aftiſtance, and the intervention of the beſt 
„ Tribune that the commonwealth ever had, only 
* to reſtore peace and union among the ſeveral or- 
« ders of the ſtate. Propoſe, if you think fit, 
% laws ſtill more advantageous: to the people, if 
* ſuch can be, than thoſe of Caius; the Senate 
will approve every thing: the only favour they 
* expect of you, is to declare publicly, that the 
% laws and edits which you offer were faggeſed 
* to you by the Senate; and to add, that they have 
* no view but the good and proſperity of their 
% fellow. citizens.“ Nee 

This dextrous turn had all the ſucceſs that they 
could with. Druſus, who ſaw nothing in this de- 
ſign,” contrary either to his own intereſt, or to mw 
o 
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of the people, came into all che meaſures that ahey 
put him upon. If Caius propaſed to ſend two co- 
lonies into two cities, dæpendant upon the repu- G 
blic, Druſus, to gratify/a greater number of poor th 
families, was for repeopling twelve, and for ſend- an 
ing into each of thete cities three thouſand of the be 


poorer citizens. Caius having adjudged ſome un- bi 
cultivated lands 10 Plebeians, and having charged tw 
thoſc lands with certain rents and fervices, Druſus, oe 


reſihing, as it were, upon bis avt of flatter ing the ah 
people, gave to ſome poor families the ſame quan- pl 
tity of the like lands, free and clear of all deduc- 8 
tions. Laſtly, Cains having, as we have ſaid be- Til 
fore, procured to the Latins the right of ſuffrage pc 
in elections, Nruſus.. by a new decree, ordained, he 
that thoſe people being now made citizens of the 
republic, it ſhould be no longer lawful for a Ro- as 
man captain to cauſe a ſoldier of that mation to be fe 
beaten with rods. Druſus, upon every propoſal, m 
never failed to declare, as he was engaged to do, G 
. that he was only the mouth of the Senate, who an 
had charged him to make his report thereof to the hz 
aſſembly. This conduct ſoftened the minds of the th 


people; the Senate was not ſo much hated as for- R. 
merly; the o parties ſemed to be drawing to an th 
union; Druſus pleaſed multitude by the merit ſti 
of novelty, and ſhared the power of Caius. This da 
was the intention of the Henate. Caius could not, ſe 
without a ſecret concern, perceive that this rival 
Was getting from him part of the favour of the m 
eople. He called him the flave of the Senate, hc 


his jealouſy of his diſpleaſed the beſt among the ta 
Plebeians; and his behaviour, in relation to Sei— 


pio Amilivs, his brother - in- lau, made hem doubt, ſu 
whether his virtue was ſo pure as it had hitherto m 


bean thought. IM.” 15887 | 
W- have already faid, that his mother Gornelia CG: 
wa daughter t. Goipido Africanus, or the heſt Sci- of 
pio z and that the ſccond Scipio, the ſon or Pauius tic 
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Amilius, but adopted into that Patrician family, 


had married Sempronia, the ſiſter of the two 


Gracchi, But notwithſtanding this double alliance, 
the difference and emulation of the two parties, 
and the animoſity between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, upon account of the divifion of the lands, 
bad always prevented a true union between thoſe 
two families. The Scipios, upon more than one 
occaſion, had declared themſelves the enemies of 
the Sempronian family; the Gracchi ever com- 
plained, that the young Scipio did not give his wife 
Sempronia good uſage, upon pretence of her ſte- 
rility; and in general, all the Scipios that had op- 
poled Tiberius's law, were ſuſpected of having a 
hand in the death of that Tribune. x 

This perpetual quarrel in the republic, which, 
as we have ſcen, revived from age to age, and paſ- 
ſed from father to ſon, broke out with more ani- 
moſity than ever, after the death of the elder 
Gracchus. Caius always kept cloſe to the plans 
and deſigns of his brother; and not ſatisfied with 
having taken from the Senate its tribunals and au- 
thority, he undertook to ſtrip the chief families of 
Rome of thoſe conquered lands, which it is true 
they had moſt of them uſurped, but which they ju- 
ſified by a poſſeſſion almoſt as ancient as the foun- 
dation and eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth it- 
ſelf. 

Caius thought he owed this great ſacrifice to the 
manes of his brother, and that it concerned his 
honour to puſh the execution of laws, which to ob- 
tain had coſt him his life. 

He affociated in his deſign Fulvius Flaccus, a con- 
ſular perſon, but a man of no probity and baſe 
manners, and whoſe friendſhip and correſpondence 
did prejudice to his reputation, And Papirius 
Carbo, Tribune of the people, a bold ſeditious man, 
offered bis aſſiſtance, in hopes to make hiniſelf con- 
 liderable by his public adherence to the party of 

Caius, 
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Caius, The Tribune got them named with himſelf 
for 'Friumvirs in the partition of the lands, The 
commiſſion could not be given to perſons of a more 
active enterpriſing temper; all three declared ene- 
mies to the Senate. and extravagant flatterers of the 
very baſeſt of the people. * AG» 
Theſe Triumvirs no fooner ſaw - themſelves au- 
thorized by a public decree, but they cited, by 
ſound of trumpet, all the detainers of thoſe lands, 
to bring their titles to their tribunal, with an exact 
account of whut they poſſeſſed, to enable them to 
judge thoſe who came into the caſe of the Lex Ii. 
cinia, and that enjoyed above five hnndred acres, 
There was hardly any of the great but who pol- 
ſeſſed a larger quantity; nay,” and moſt of them 
were engaged in law-ſuits about the bounds of their 
uſurpations. Theſe men being grown more power- 
ful than is convenient in a commonwealth, armed 
publicly, and put ſoldiers upon their lands to defend 
their poſſeſſion; and thoſe who were not quite ſo 
audacious, implored the protection of the young 
Scipio, the greateſt man of his time. But, as much 
as he was reſpected by his countrymen, he durſt not 
venture to ſet himſelf againſt the people, or attack 
directly the laws of the Gracchi, his brother-in- 
law. He took a more artful way to eludę the exe- 
cution of them: he repreſented, with a great deal of 
cunning, in an aſſembly, That the Triumvirs had been 
named, only to examine, Whether there were any ci- 
tizens that, contrary to the laws, poſſeſſed above five 
hundred acres of land; to diſtribute what cxcced- 
ed that quantity among poor citizens; and that 
their commiſſion and power were confined to thoſe 
two articles, He added, that before they proceed- 
ed to this inquiſition, it was neceſſary to know the 
fixed and certain bounds of every man's inheri- 
tance, But the proprietors, having various pre- 
tenſions upon the bounds of each other, the cog- 
nizance and judgment of thoſe pretenſions m_— 
Et c 
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ed the power of the Triumvirs, and required other 
judges, or at leaſt a more extenſive commiſſion. 
The propoſal paſſed by plurality of voices. Sci- 
pio had the addreſs and intereſt to get this part of 
the commiſſion out of the hands of the Triumvirs *, 
and to procure it for Tuditanus, who was then 
Conſul, and who, under a ſeeming indifference for 
either party, concealed an entire devotion to the 
Senate, and the intereſts of the great, That ma- 
giſtrate, to impoſe upon the people, laboured for 
tome time with a great deal of application, in exa- 
raining every man's pretenſions, and regulating the 
mutual bounds of theirinheritances. The Trium- 
virs with pleaſure ſaw him proceed in his work, 
hoping he would ſoon enable them to execute their 
commiſſion; but ſome time afterwards he quitted 
Rome abruptly, upon advice which he cauſed to 
be brought, that his preſence was neceſſary in Illy- 
rium, where the Romans were then making war. 
His abſence left all thoſe law-ſuits undecided, and 
conſequently ſuſpended the function of the FTrium- 
virs, who could never forgive Scipio his having 
overthrown their deſigns, and vacated their com- 
miſſion. They reproached him in the aſſemblies, 
that though he owed his whole glory to the Roman 
pcople, and had received two Conſulates ſucceſſive- 
ly, contrary to all laws, by their means, when the 
Senate and grandees oppoſed lim; yet now, in fa- 
vour of theſe imperious men, he was not aſhamed 
to ſtand up againſt the eſtabliſhment of the Agra- 
rian laws, ſo neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the 
| poor people, and ſealed with the blood of Tiberius. 
| And hereupon Carbo, that audacious Tribune, 
| mentioned above, called upon him in a full aſſem- 
bly to declare what he thought of the manner in 
which Tiberius had been ſlain ; meaning by this en- 
ſnaring queſtion to bring him under a neceſſity of 
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returning ſuch an anſwer, as muſt make him odious 
either to the people or to the Senate. | 

But Scipio, without being at all at a loſs, boldly 
replied, That if Tiberius had indeed a deſign to 
make himſelf the ty rant of his country, he thought 
his death but juſt. The whole body of the people, 
who adored his memory, ſhowing their indignation 
by great outcries : ** To what purpoſe is all this 
„ ndiſe, (ſays Scipio, with that air of greatneſs 
„ which. was fo natural to him), do you think 
your clamours will rerrify a general, whom the 
„ noiſe of ſo many armies of enemies could never 
«« daunt?” Caius did not at all concern himſelf in 
this diſpute : he kept a ſullen filence : but Fulvius 
Flaccus, a man of a hot violent temper, gave Scipio 
a great many threats; and next morning that il- 
luſtrious Roman was fouad dead in his+bed, with 
marks about his neck, of the violence which had 
been uſcd upon him. 

Nobody knew whom to charge with ſo great a 
crime. The firſt ſuſpicions fell upon Flaccus, who 
the day before had threatned him with the reſent- 
ment of the people. Others imagined, that ſo 
daring an act muſt proceed from ſome nearer hand. 
They laid it ro Cornelia, the mother of the Grac- 
chi; and reported, that her daughter Sempronia 
herſelf, the wife of Scipio, to get rid of the enemy 
of her family, and of a huſband that deſpiſed her, 


had in the night conveyed the *murderers into his 


chamber. 

The people, for fear Caivs might be found an ac- 
complice in the crime, would not ſuffer any ſearch 
to be made into it. He himſelf ſtirred not in the 
leaſt to diſcover the criminals; and that magiſtrate, 
ſo remarkable for his ſeverity, he that affected the 
title of defender of the laws, and the avowed foe to 
any that made the leaſt attempt upon the public 
liberty, did now, in the aſſaſſination of ſo great a 
man, preſerve a ſcandalous filence, which juſtly 
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made it be ſuſpected, that either he or his friends 
did not think themſelves ſufficiently innocent to en- 
dure too ſtrict an enquiry. 

This filence in Cains, which was yet more crimi- 
nal than the murder itſelf, occaſioned the public 
complaints of all the nobility; and made the beit 
men even among the people entertain violent ſuſ- 
picions againſt his virtue. 'To remove the memory 
of ſo black a crime, and employ men's thoughts, 
Caius made uſe of his colleague Q. Rubrius, whom 
he put upon propoling new deſigns. That Tribune 
advited the people to rebuild Carthage, which Sci- 
pio had deſtroyed, and to ſend a ſtrong colony 
thither. Caius backed this propoſal with all his 
might, and omitted nothing in the aſſemblies that 
could bring the people into this enterpriſe : he 
cried up the fertility ot the ſoil, the neighbourhood 
of the ſea, the ſafety and conveniency of its port. 
And as he imagined in the preſent ſtare of things, 
his abſence from Rome, and that of Fulvius Flac- 
cus, would not be unſerviceable in deftroying thoſe 
reports, ſo injurious to his glory, he ſollicited and 
obtained the conduct of this expedition, which was 
intruſted to him by a public decree, conjointly with 
Flaccus, ſuſpected, like himſelf, of Scipio's death *. 

They carried over into Africa ſix thouſand Ro- 
man families, which they put into the poſſeſſion of 
Carthage, and its territory, But while he was buſied 
in reſtoring the walls, or to ſpeak more truly, in 
demoliſhing Scipio's trophies, Druſus, who acted 
only by the impreſſion of the Senate's counſcls, 
took advantage of his abſence, to make Flaccus 
more odious. He revived all the circumſtances 


that could make him ſuſpected of Scipio's murder. 


This was an indirect attack upon Caius himſelf, 
who had ſuch ſtrict cies with that Senator. Druſus, 
in all his diſcourſes, repreſented him as a man of a 
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violent and ſeditious temper, and that ſought his 
own promotion in nothing but the troubles of the 
ſtate. He was even accuſed of having endeavoured 
to induce the nations of Italy to a revolt, There 
was a talk of proſecuting him for theſe crimes, The 
credit and eſteem of Caius, his protector, decreaſed 
in his abſence : the people began to forget him, and 
placed their whole confidence in Druſus, whoſe 
reputation was clear, and his conduct moderate, 
Cas, judging of the diminution of his credit, by 
the danger of his friend, haſtened to Rome, to re- 
vive his faction. Upon his arrival, he left his houſe, 
which was on Mount Palatine, and choſe a lodging 
near the market, 1n a part of the city inhabited by 
an infinite number of the pooreſt people. He then 
propoſed new laws, which all tended to the weaken- 
ing of the Senate's authority, He was to get them 
received in the next affembly ; but as he was doubt- 
ful of the ſucceſs, and his party ſeemed neither ſo 
numerous, nor ſo full of warmth as he uſed to find 
them, he ſent for to Rome great numbers of thoſe 
people of Italy, for whom he had procured the 
right of ſufirage. | 

The Senate, very much diſturbed at this crowd 
of ſtrangers, which filled the city, and who ſeemed 
to come thither to diſpoſe of the government as 
they pleaſed, made uſe of the authority of the Con- 
jul Fannius, to order all that were not inhabitants 
of Rome, to depart the city forthwith, Caius, that 
the people might not perceive the diminution of his 
credit, though ſince his return from Africa he 
found himſelf much leſs regarded, publiſhed a de- 
cree directly to the contrary effect: he encouraged 
thoſe ſtrangers to remain in the city, and promiſed 


them the aſſiſtance of the laws, and the protection 


of the people, againſt the Conſul's order. 
Nevertheleſs, he afterwards ſaw Fannius's Lictors 
drag to priſon one of thoſe ſtrangers, his friend, 
and his gueſt, whom they ſcized on purpoſe to at- 
front 
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front him, He looked upon his diſgrace, and the 
ill treatment they gave him, without oppoſing it; 
either that he 2 to raiſe a civil war, or that 
finding his power decayed, ſince the murder of Sci- 
pio, he was unwilling to let the weakneſs of his 
party become public. And he had the mortigca- 
tion to ſee himſelf abandoned by the very heads of 
it, upon occaſion of a difpute which he had with 
the other Tribunes, his colleagues, who, before this 
difference, were always very firm in- his intereſts. 
The grandees of Rome had cauſed ſcaffolds to be 
built in the Forum, for their more convenient ſee— 
ing the public ſpectacles, and a combat of gladia- 
tors that was to be fought there; and the work- 
men had built a great number befides, upon their 
own account, which they had let out to rich fami- 
lies. Caius paſſing through the Forum, and ſeeing 
it clogged up with all thoſe ſcaffolds, ordered them 
to be taken down, that the people might have more 
room, and ſee the ſports freecoſt. The grandecs 
had recourſe to the authority of his colleagues, who, 
out of complaiſance to the chief families in Rome, 
ordered that the ſcaffolds ſhould ſtand : nay, it is 
not very certain whether thoſe magiſtrates of the 
people had not ſecretly a flare in the profit of thoſe 
{caffolds that were let out, Cains, who could not 
bear any oppoſition in what he thought juſt, took 
along with him that multitude of workmen that 
were at his devotion; and the night before the 
games, he cauſed all thoſe ſcaffolds to be demoliſh- 
ed, and the materials to be carried away; fo that 
the place was free for next day. The people ad- 
mired his reſolution and courage; but his colleagues 
being vexed that he ſhould carry every thing thus 
with a bigh hand, and jealous of the ſway he had 
obtained in Rome, quite broke off from his inte- 
reſts: they privately joined in with his enemies to 
exclude him from the Tribuneſhip. And in the 
following Comitia, where Caius ſhould have been 
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elected Tribune for the third time, the people ha- 


ving given him the greater number of voices, thoſe 


Tribunes, who by their office were to count the 
votes, to be revenged of him, were ſuſpected to 
have ſuppreſſed part of the billets, and made a falſe 
report of the ſcrutiny; and by this fraud Caius was 
mut out from the 'Pribuneſhip. 

Ihe Scnate no fooner ſaw him brought back to 
a private condition, but they reſolved to abolith all 
his laws, and gave the care of it to the Couſul 
Opimius, the man that during his Prætorſhip en- 
deavoured to involve Caius in the ſedition of Fri- 
gelle. This Conſul, as we have already ſaid, was a 
declared enemy to the Gracchi; a man of a haughty 
temper, proud of his birth and dignity, deſpiſing 


the people, and who, without concerning himſelf 


abour the formalitics of the laws, ſeemed reſolved 
to put an end to this great difterence, by the death 
of Caius, 

He began with abrogating the decree that or- 
dained the reſtoration of Carthage, and convened 
a general aſſembly to ſuppreſs all the other laws; 
and that he might be ſtrong enough to ſupport his 
party, he brought into the city a body of Candiot 


troops, that were in the pay o the commonwealth, * 


Theſe he uſed as a guard: he went no where 
without being attended with theſe foreign ſoldiers, 
and ſurrounded by all thoſe grandees of Rome, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſuppreſs the laws of the 
Gracchi. 'Theſe were themſelves conſtantly attended 
with a crowd of ſervants and clients, whout cuſtom 
kept in their train and obedience. 

The conſul, thus guarded, publickly inſulted Ca- 
ius where-ever he met him: he affronted him with 
opprobrious language, to produce a quarrel, and ſo 
get an occaſion of falling upon him, and killing him. 
Caius, more moderate, or finding that he was not 
the ſtronger, over-look'd theſe outrages. But Flac- 
cus, leſs patient, and enraged at the inſolence or the 
great, 
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great, made it ſo plain to him that he was loſing 
the whole glory of his two Tribuneſhips, by a mo- 
deration, which his enemies looked upon to be no- 
thing but cowardice, that he at length reſolved to- 
oppoſe force with force. 

He called about him the moſt zealous Plebeians, 
and at the fame time brought into the city a great 
number of Latins, and other inhabitants of Italy, 
diſguiſed like reapers, who came as men wanting 
work and employment, All Rome was divided 
between theſe two parties. That of Caius feemed 
the ſtronger, becauſe it was the more numerous, 
and that he governed the people as he pleaſed : but 
in the other was ſcen the chief magiſtrate, a legal 
authority, and even more conduct, and delignFbet- 
ter concerted, | 

At lengtlt, the day being come which was to de- 
cide whether the laws of the Gracchi ſhould ſubſiſt 
or be abolithed, the two factions repaired very early 
in the morning to the Capitol. The conſul, accord- 
ing to ancient ufe, began with ſacrificing to the 
Gods. It is ſaid, that one of his liftors named Quin- 


tus Attilius, having taken upon him to repreſent to 


Caius the misfortunes he mutt occaſion to his coun- 
try, it he ſtill continued obſtinate in maintaining the 
law which he had contrived, and that Caius having 
ſhown, by a geſture of diſpleaſure and contempt, 
that he did not care to be documented by ſo mean 
an officer, the liftor was killed upon the ſpot by 
ſome Plebeians. Other hiſtorians relate this fact 
after a different manner, They tell us, that this 
lictor was the cauſe of his own death, by his inſo- 
lence; and that as he was carrying the entrails of 
the victim which the conſul had ſacrific'd, he cried 
out aloud to Hi us and thoſe of his party, Make 
„% way there, evil citizens as you are.“ They add, 
that to theſe injurious words, he joined an action 
of the hand diſhoneſt and contemptuous; and that 
theſe latter, to puniſh him for this inſult, ſtabbed 
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him with the pins of their table-books, and flew 
him upon the ſpot, 

The people ſcemed not to approve this haſty ac- 
tion; and Caius, who foreſaw the conſequences, was 
yet more concerned. He upbraided his adherents, 
that they had now given their enemies the pretence 
they had fo long wanted for ſhedding of blood. 

Accordingly the Senate immediately aſſembled, 
and decrecd, upon the death of an ordinary lictor, 
as upon the greateſt calamity of the republic, That 
the Conſuls ſhould take care the ſtate ſuffered no 
« prejudice,” By this extraordinary decree the 
conſuls reccived from the Senate the moſt extenſive 
authority. 'They had power from this'to raiſe as 
many troops as they thought proper; to uſe any 
means whatſoever for the quelling of rebellious ci- 
tizens ; to declare war againſt the enemy ; in a word, 
they were inveſted with abſolute power, both inthe 
city, and in the army. 

Opimius, by virtue of this decree, commanded all 
the Senators and Knights to take arms, and to ap- 
pear next day in the Forum, with each at leaſt two 
{laves armed. Flaccus, on his fide, endeavoured to 
make the people take arms: but he met with no- 
thing but a general conſternation in every man's 
mind, and an univerſal dejeclion. Caius, as he went 
home, ſtopped in the Forum at a ſtatue of his fa- 
ther which had been raiſed there; and looking at 
it mournfully, without uttering a word, the tears 
were ſeen to run down from his eyes, as ſoreſecing 
with grief, the blood that muſt be ſpilt in his quar- 
rel the next day. Thoſe that accompanicd him, 
moved with compaſſion, urged one to another, that 
they ſhould be the baſeſt of *wretches to abandon ſo 
great a man, who was in danger only for their fakes. 
Moſt of them ſpent the night at his door, rather to 
ſhew their zeal and affection, than in hopes of be- 
ing of much fervice to him. L. Flaccus employed 
that time in gathering r their friends, oro 
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the chief of the people. He got a pretty conſider- 
able number to take arms, and day no ſooner ap- 
peared, but he took poſſeſſion of Mount Aventine. 


Caius, at the ſame time, made ready to follow 


him; but would not arm himſelf, not for want of 
courage, but to avoid coming to extremities with 
his fellow-citizens, He put on nothing but his or- 
dinary gown, and only took under it a ſhort {word 
to defend himſelf, if he were attacked. As he was 
juſt going out of his honſe, his wife, all in tears, 
ran to ſtop him. Where goeſt thou, Caius? (ſays 
„ the), embracing him tenderly ; what is thy deſign ? 
„and why doſt thou leave thy houſe 1 early? 
can'ſt thou be ignorant that the murderers who 
ſlew thy brother, are preparing the ſame fate 
„ for thee; and that thou haſt no defenders but a 
* vile rabble, who will baſcly leave thee at the fight 
of the leaſt danger? conſider that Rome is no 
longer what ſhe was: virtue is baniſhed from 
within her walls; every thing here is decided by 
violence, And what confidence can'ſt thou place 
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© ſtice of the Gods, thoſe Gods that, either thro? 


blindneſs or impotence, could ſuffer Tiberius to 
„ pcrith ?” 

Caius, pierced to the heart with grief, and not 
having ſtrength to anſwer her, torc himſelt from 
her arms, and went to join Flaccus, who had put him- 
ſelf at the head of their party, Here he found 
nothing but a multitude of people, without order, 
and with more fury than ſtrength. The Senate, 
on the contrary, and the whole body of the nobi- 
lity, attended by their clients and domeſtics, form- 
ed a very powerful party. Cajus perceiving. he 
was in no condition to withſtand them, prevailed 
upon Flaccus, that a deputy ſhould be ſent to the 
Conſul, to deſire peace; and to conjure him to 
ſpare the blood of his fellow-citizens. They gave 
this commiſſion to the youngeſt of Flaccus's ſons, 

who 


in the authority of the laws, or even in the ju- . 
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who preſented himſelf before the Conſul with a 
caduceus in his hand, and propoſed a reconciliation 
between the two parties, 

Many Senators of good intentions, were for ac- 
cepting of this propoſal, and for coming to a con- 
ference with the heads of the party of the people, 
But Opimius, making an eſtimate of his weakaeſs 
by his ſubmiſſion, gave anſwer to the ſon of Flac- 
cus, That there was no other reconciliation to be 
hoped for, but that thoſe who were in the fault 
ſhould yield themſelves to the judgment of the Se- 
nate, and the rigour of the laws. At the ſame 
time, he ſent back the child with a prohibition, en- 
forced with the moſt grievous threats, never to ap- 
pear again before him, unleſs his father and his ad- 
herents ſubmitted ro whatſoever the Senate ſhould 
pleaſe to decree concerning them, Beſides this, he 
ſet a price upon Caius's head, which was its weight 
in gold, to any one that ſhould bring it in; and to 
weaken and divide his party, he proſcribed by found 
of trumpet all that fided with him, with promiſe 
however of pardon to thoſe who ſhould leave him 
immediately. | 

This profcription had all the effect which the 
Conſul could hope from it. Moft of the common 
people that had followed Flaccus by the encourage- 
ment of one another, grew afraid, flipt away one 
by one, and deſerted their leaders: they had ſcarce 
above tur or five thouſand men left with them, 
Caivs, not thioking himſelf ſtrong enough to with- 
ſtand the adverſe party, and, perhaps, to prevent 
eftution of blood, was for going in perſon to an- 
{wer for his conduct to the Senate: but his adhe- 
rents would not ſuffer him, fearing to be deprived 
of their Icader ; and choſe rather to ſend the young 
ſon o Flaccus once more to defire peace. 

Opimius, without {© much as hearing him, cauſed 
him co be ſeized tor returning contrary to his pro- 
hibition, Aud without giving the people tim: b 
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think what to do, he marched againſt them, and 
charged them with his Candiots, whoſe arrows foon 
diſperſed the multitude. Then the Senators and 
knights falling ſword in hand upon the rout, flew 
a great number: it is ſaid, that there fell three 
thouſand of the people. Flaccus, in this diſorder, 
hid himſelf in the ruins of an old houſe; where 
being found, he was flain with his eldeſt ſon. 
Caius retired into the temple of Diana, where he 
would have killed himſelf; but Pomponius and 
Licinius, two of his friends, prevented him, and 
forced him to endeavour to make his eſcape. It is 
ſaid, that before he left that temple, he beſought 
the goddeſs, that the Roman people, who had fo 
baſely deſerted their protectors, might never be 
freed from their ſlavery. He then betook himſelf 
to flight, with his two faithful friends, and a ſlave, 
named Philocrates. His enemies purſued him cloſe; 


but coming to a bridge, Pomponius and Licinius, 


to aſſiſt his flight, ſtood their ground ſword in 
hand, and for ſome time ſtopped the purſuers, who 
could gain no paſſage till they had killed the two 
generous Romans, | 
Caius had time to get into a little wood, conſe- 
crated to the Furies; but finding it was impoſſible to 
eſcape his enemies, who had ſurrounded the grove, 


we are told that he cauſed Philocrates to kill him; 


and that the faithful flave afterwards flew himſelf 
upon his maſter's body. Others ſay, that Caius 
being overtaken by thoſe that purſued him, Philo- 
crates, embracing his maſter, covered him with his 
body ; and that they could not get at him till they 
had flain the faithful ſervant. 'They cut off Caius's 
head, and the murderers ſtuck it on the end of a 
ſpear, A certain man, named Septimuleius, a crea- 
ture of Opimius, ſtole it from thoſe who carried it 
thus like a trophy; and having privately taken out 
the brain; filled it with melted lead, ro make it 

more 
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more heavy, and then delivercd it to the Conſul 
for ſeventeen pounds and a half of gold, 

The body was thrown into the Fyber, with thoſe 
of Flaccus, and above three thouſand citizens that 
fell in this commotion, The Contul, whoſe impla- 
cable hatred was not yet atluaged with all this 


blood, threw into priſon all the friends and adhe- 


rents of the Gracchi that he could diſcover, Where 
they were put to death. Their goods were confiſ- 
cated; their widows were forbid to wear mourning 
for them. Licinia, the wife of Caius, was even de- 
prived of her dowry ; and Opimius, whoſe rage {till 
purſued the miſerable remains of that party, ex- 
tended his inhumanity even to the poor child that 
had been ſent fo him with words of peace, and 


| Cauſed him to be put to death in priſon “. 


This cruel magiſtrate, after having ſhed ſo much 
blood, was not athamed to build a temple to Con- 
cord; as if he had by pacific meaſures brought his 
fellow-citizens to a union. The people never ſaw 


this temple without horror, and looked upon it as. 


a monument of his pride and cruelty. But Opi- 
mius, without being at all concerned at this impo- 
tent diſpleaſure, thought of nothing but how to ex- 
tinguiſh the very memory of the laws of the Grac- 
chi. It was to this purpoſe that a Tribune of the 


people, who, in all probability, was bribed by him, 


and the other grandees of Rome, repreſented in an 
aſſembly, that he met with unſurmountable diffi - 
culties in the account and partition of the lands; 
but that, to relieve the people, he would take care 
that every proprietor of ſuch lands ſhould pay a cer- 
tain rent proportionable to the quantity he poſſeſſed; 
and that the money ariſing from theſe rents, ſhould 
be diſtributed among the poor citizens, and thoſe 
eſpecially who enjoyed no ſhare of thoſe public 
lands. He added, that in conſideration of this pay- 
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ment, 
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ment, he was of opinion, that thoſe who poſſeſſed 
ſuch lands, ſhould be acknowledged the lawful pro- 
prietors of them, with a diſcharge from all claims 
for the future“; and that they thould be allowed 
to ſell and diſpoſe of thoſe inheritances ; but al- 
ways ſubject to the rent that ſhould be agreed upon. 

The people, ſeduced with the hopes of this ad- 
vantage, and deceived by their Tribune, paſſed this 
law, which abſolutely deſtroyed that of the Grac- 
chi. The rich citizen, no longer fearing any in- 
quiſition, extended, without ſcruple, the bounds 
of his domain. 'They ſtrove now who ſhould firſt 
purchaſe the inheritance of a poor neighbour. 


All the lands came into the poſſeſſion of the 


great; and the meaner fort of people relapſed into 
the poverty which the two Gracchi had ſtrove to 
prevent, 

In a ſhort time, the rents which were to be paid 
for their uſe, were no longer talked of. The rich 
and the grandees of Rome, ſuppreſſed, as it were 
by agreement among themſelves, this mark of the 
nature and dependance of thoſe lands. Another 


Tribune, no leſs falſe to his party than him we 


juſt now mentioned, excuſed the obſervation of 
this part of the law, pretending that the great paid 
a ſufficient tribute to the Republic, by the ſervices 


they did her in the magiſtracies with which they 


were inveſted. And it was by this chain of artie 
fices, joined to force and violence, that the more 


powerful at length remained in poſſeſſion of theſe 


public lands, which they had made their prey, and 
uſurped as their own particular conqueſt, 


We ſhall be the leſs ſurprized at this, if we con- 


ſider, that the Plebeians now no longer found pro. 
tection in the animoſity of the Tribunes againſt the 
Patriciaus and nobles. Thoſe two factions, who 
were always before kept aſunder by the diſtinction 
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of their birth, were now turned into two parties, 


merely of rich and poor, of whatever order the 
were born; and the poor citizens, abandoned by 
the rich Plebeians, who joined in with the Senate, 
alſo ſaw themſelves baſely betrayed by their own 
magiſtrates, who were accomplices in the uſurpation 
of thoſe lands, which the people claimed in vain, 
There never aroſe, after the unhappy end of the 
Gracchi, any Tribune ſo impartial or ſo generous 
as to dare publicly to undertake their defence, 
Avarice, private views, deſire of raifing themlelves 
by the particular favour of the great, had taken 
the place of zeal for the public good. Pride and 
luxury ſucceeded to that noble public ſpirit, and 
that love of their country, to which Rome owed 
ber greatneſs and power. | 

In a corruption almoſt general, the afair of Ju- 
gurtha awakened the people. out of the dejection 
and conſternation into which the loſs of the Grac- 
chi had thrown them : and they gladly laid hold 
of this opportunity of revenging themſelves upon 
the conſul Opimius, and puniſhing the ſordid ava- 
rice of the chief men in the Republic. | 

Maſiniſſa, the famous African prince, illuſtrious 
for his friendſhip with the firſt Scipio, and ſo no- 
ted for his inviolable firmneſs to the party of the 
Romans, had received from them the kingdom of 
Numidia, in return for the ſervices he had done 
them againſt the Carthaginians. At his death he 
left his kingdom, with the protection of the Ro- 
mans, to Micipſa, who ſucceeded him. This prince 
had two ſons, the eldeſt named Adherbal, and the 
younger Hiempſal. He had beſides, a nephew 
named Jugurtha, ſon of his brother Manaſtabal, 
who died before Maſinifla : but that old prince 
had left him in an obſcure condition; and would 
never own him for his-grandſon, becauſe he was 
not born in lawful marriage, 

Micipſa ſeeing him well made, and of a promi- 
Aug 
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ſing aſpect, took him out of his obſcurity, and had 
him educated with the princes his ſons, though he 
vas older than them. Jugurtha, (ſays Saluſt), per- 
fectly well anſwered the intentions of the King his 
uncle, and the inſtructions of his maſters. None 
of the young noblemen of his age excelled him 
either in drawing the bow, managing the horſe, or 
diſputing the prize in the race. If he went to 
hunting, and met with a lion, or any other wild 
beaſt, he immediately preſſed to the head of the 
hunters, to give him the firit wound; and when, 
after having flain him, he received praiſes for his 
boldneſs, either through pride or modeſty, he con- 
temned thoſe kind of victories, as very far beneath 
(ſaid he) what ought to be expected from the cou- 
rage and valour of a prince. 2 

The King of Numidia, at firſt, rejoiced in the 
good — of bis care; and looked with pleaſure 
upon this young Jugurtha, as the ornament of his 
court. But it was not long before there was perceived 
in that prince an inordinate ambition, guided by a 
genius artful, inſinuating, dextrous and deceitful. 
Micipſa's joy was now turned into fear, cſpecially 
when he confidered his own great age, and the 
youth of his ſons ; and he ſaw, with grief, that he 
had: nouriſhed in his houſe a ſecret enemy, and, 
perhaps, the deſtroyer of it. To eaſe himfelf of 
theſe apprehenſions, he reſolved to ſend him to the 
war, in hopes the chance of arms might 


remove him. He put him at the head of Lind of 
a body of troops which he ſent to Scipio 6% 


Amilius; who was then beſieging Numan- 
tia in Span. . 

But Jugurtha found means to draw ſeveral ad- 
vantages from a deſigu that was laid only to de- 
ſtroy him. He began with winning and ſecuring 
to his intereſts, both the ſoldiers and officers that 
were under his command, by favours, preſents, and 
above all, by ſurprizing acts of valour. The Ro- 
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mans themſelves, ſuch good judges of this kind of 
merit, agreed, that it was impoſſible for a young 
prince -to have more courage, or indeed more 
knowledge at thoſe years in the art of war. This 
general eſteem gained him great numbers.of friends, 
among whom he entered into very ſtrict engage- 
ments with ſuch officers as he thought had moſt 
intereſt in the Senate, and at Rome. 'The cunning 


© African, who foreſaw of how much uſe the credit 


of thoſe principal officers might be to him in rai- 
ſing him to his hopes, forgot no methods to en— 
gage them in his intereſts, He won them by re- 
peared preſents; and thoſe mercenary ſouls, to 
procure themſelves more, encouraged him in his 
ambition. 'They infinuated to him, that without 
minding ſeniority of birth, he ought, after Micip- 
ſa's death, to lay open claim to his crown; and 
that provided he wanted not money, he would ne- 
ver want friends, or powerful protectors. in the 
Senate, where molt of the ſuſfrages were little bet- 
ter than venal, 

Scipio, informed of theſe cabals, and angry at 
their corrupting the mind of the young prince by 
ſuch pernicious maxims, took him aſide, and ad- 
viſed him in a friendly manner, never to ſeek the 
friendſhip of the Romans any otherwiſe than by 
honourable means, and actions worthy of his cou- 
rage and birth, He added, to let him ſee he was 
not ignorant of his moſt private intrigues, That it 
was always dangerous to go about to purchaſe of a 
few particular perſons, that which belonged to the 
public: that with ſo much valour as he had 
jhown, he could never want crowns ; but that if 
through a too greedy thirſt of reigning, he em- 
ployed unworthy means to attain it, he foretold 
him, as his friend, that he would. Ioſe the very 
money which he ſpent in corrupting. of voices 
and that at length he would loſe himſelf. Jugur- 
tha, whoſe flexible and artful mind eaſily aſſumed 


all 
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all manner of ſhapes, feigned to be touched with 
theſe remonſtrances. He promiſed Scipio to im- 
prove by them, and, after the end of the campaign, 
he took his leave of that general, who wrote in his 
favour to the King of Numidia, that he was very 
well pleaſed with his ſervices ; and that none could 
have ſhowed more courage and conduct than be 
had done, in all the occaſions wherein he had 
fought. 

ugurtha being returned into Numidia, with the 
addition of luſtre which he received from the glo- 
ry he had acquired in the army, and from the 
friendſhip of the Romans, begins to lay the foun- 
dation of his grcatneſs. He makes new friends; 
he buys himſelt creatures; gains part of the mini- 
ſters; intimidates the reſt; and at length finds 
ways to have it infinuated to the old king, that he 
could not do a wiſer action, than to adopt him, in 
order to give his two ſons, as it were, a third bro- 
ther, who would be a guardian to them, and a pro- 
tector to the ſtate. The weak old man, whoſe 
ſenſes were enfeebled by his great age, adopts him 
publicly. He flattered himtelf, that by fo great a 
favour, he had made ſure of him whom he could 
not.deitroy. But he was no ſooner expired, than 
Jugurtha made it evident, that policy does not rec- 
kon gratitude in the number of the virtues. Am- 
bition and his own intereſt made him turn againſt 
the family of Micipſa, the very power with which 
he had been inveſted only for its protection. Nu- 
midia was now divided into three principalities ; 
and there reigned in the fame kingdom, and on the 
ſame throne, three ſovereigns independent of each 
other, though all three equally in the dependance, 
and under the protection of the Romans. Jugur- 
tha, who aſpired to be ſole maſter of Numidia, 
reſolved to rid himſelf of the two young princes. 
Us firſt lays ſnares for the yaunger, whom he cau- 
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ſes to be ſtabbed in his bed; and this was the firſt 
victim that he ſacrificed to his ambition. 

The elder, filled with fear at {6 black an action, 
immediately makes his eſcape to the province which 
had fallen to his ſhare; and though he was no 
warrior, he arms with- all expedition, as well to 
defend himſelf againſt the attempts of Jugurtha, as 
to revenge the death of his brother. Jugurtha, on 


his part, makes levies of troops with equal diligence, 


The whole nation divides itlelf; every man chuſes 
his tide in this civil war, The greater number of 
Numidian noblemen declare for Adherbal ; but 
the beſt foldiers and chief officers adhere to Jugur- 
tha, It foon comes to a battle; Adherbal is de- 
feated ; and moſt of his troops. after the rout, liſt 
themfelves under the banners of his enemy. The 
ſtrongeſt places open their gates to the conqueror, 
Adherbal, to fave his life, is forced to diſguiſe 
himſelf; and that prince, after having wandered 
fome time about his own dominions, like an un- 
happy exile, at length eſcapes to the territories of 
the Republic ; from whence he repairs to Rome, 
to implore the protection of the Senate. 

The preſence of this young prince, driven out of 
his kingdom, and the death of his brother, mur- 
dæred by the uſurper's order, raifed a general in- 
dignaũon, as well in the Senate, as among the peo- 
ple. The whole talk at Rome was of the neceflity 
there was of ſending an army immediately into 
Africa, to puniſh Jugurtha. That prince, who had 
his emiſſaries at Nome, and who dreaded the power 


and reſentment of the republic, preſently diſpatched 


ambaſſadors to juſtify his conduct, He loaded them 
with rich preſents; and immenſe ſums of money, 
with orders to gain him friends; and, as it were, 
to purchaſe whoever was to be fold. The Numi- 
dian ambaſſadors were no ſooner come to Rome, 
but they ſcattered money on all fides : few Senators 
could reſiſt them; moſt of the grandees, being ca 

cretly 
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cretly- gained themſelves, gained over others. The 
corruption becawe general ; thoſe envoys found, in 
the avarice of the nobility, a certain refuge for 
their maſter ; and all the deliberations of the Se- 
nate terminated in naming ten commiſſioners, who 
bad orders to repair to Africa, to take cognizance 


of what had been done there; and, if they thought - 


convenient, to make a new diviſion of Micipſa's 
empire between Jugurtha and Adherbal. 

The head of this commiſſion was Opimius, who 
had acquired great credit in the Senate, and among 
the grandees of Rome, ſince the death of Caius; 
and the ruin of his party. He was no ſooner ar- 
rived in Africa with his colleagues, but Jugurtha, 
who relied much more upon his money than the ju- 
ſtice of his caufe, undertook to fecure him by 
magnificent preſents. That Magiſtrate, no leſs 
avaricious than cruel, fold him his faith and ho 
nour : his colleagues were not more incorruptible. 


The bargain being made, Jugurtha was found in- 


nocent. Hiempſat was made the aggreſſor, and 
his death repreſented as occaſioned by his own 
raſhneſs. The divifion of Micipſa's dominions was: 
afterwards made upon the very plan propoſed by 
Jugurtha Himſelf; and the commiſſioners, to the 
icandal of the Roman name, allotted him the 
ſtrongeſt places, and the richeſt provinces, as a 
reward for his guilt and corruption. 


That ambitious prince, after the departure of 


the commiſſioners, having now nothing more to 
fear from the part of Rome, reſolved to invade the 
dominions of Adherbal by open forte. But as it 
was always neceflary to have ſome little appearance 
of juſtice on his fide, he at firſt contented himſelf 
with making inroads upon the frontier, in hopes 
to provoke the reſentment of Adherbal, and to 
draw him by thoſe inſults to uſe reprizals, whence 
he might kave a pretence to puſh the war with full 


3 vigour; 
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vigour; nay, and to juſtify it at Rome, if there 
was occaſion for ſo doing. 1 

Adherbal, who knew himſelf to be his inferior 
in troops, and even in capacity in the art of war, 
choſe rather to wink at theſe injuries, than to ex- 
pole himſelf to a declared and open war. Jugur- 
tha, after having harraſſed his country for ſome 
time, without being able to engage him to take up 
arms, at length deſpiſes his weakneſs; and without 
ſeeking any longer for any pretences, he enters his 
dominions at the head of a powerful army, beſieges 
and takes the principal towns, and makes himſelf 
maſter of moſt of the provinces. 

After this, there was no other choice for Ad- 


herbal to make, but either to abandon his kingdom 


a ſecond time; or, notwithſtanding all inequality 
of forces, to reſolve to defend it generouſly ſword 
in hand. That young prince, by the advice of his 
miniſters, determines to repel violence by violence. 
He aflembles his troops, makes new levies, and ar 
length brings an army into the field; but more 
conſiderable for its number than courage. He 
then marches againſt the enemy, to ſtop the pro- 

greſs of his arms, | 
Jugurtha, who had laid his deſign, ſuffers Ad- 
herbal to encamp without oppoſition, He even 
teigns to be diflident of his own ſtrength, in order 
to increaſe his confidence. They ſpend ſome days 
without coming to an engagement; but by the ad- 
vantage of a very dark night, Jugurtha ſilently 
advances to Adherbal's camp, attacks it on all 
ſides; carries the entrenchrgents; and cuts in pie- 
ces all.that withſtand him. He ſeeks every where 
for Adherbal, whom it'was his principal deſire to 
deſtroy, in order to put an end to the war by one 
blow. But that prince had the happineſs in his 
misfortunes to eſcape the fury of his enemies, He 
no ſooner beheld his camp forced, but he threw 
himſelf into a town called Cirta, the capital of is 
; | dominions, 
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dominions, where he ſhut himſelf up with the bro- 
ken remains of his army, and thence diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore a- new the aſſiſt - 
ance of the republic, 

Jugurtha, who ſought his death as the chief 
fruit of his victory, follows him; comes before 
Cirta with his whole army; inveſts the place, preſ- 
ſes it cloſe, and ſwears he will never depart from 
before its walls, till he is maſter both of the town 
and of Adherbal's perſon. 'That unhappy prince, 
ſeeing himſelf upon the brink of falling into the 
hands of a mercileſs enemy, diſpatched meſſenger 
after meflenger to Rome. The Senate, prepoſſeſ- 
ſed by Jugurtha's favourers, ſeems to doubt the re- 
lation of theſe ambaſladors ; and contents itſelf with 
ſending three young Romans into Africa, to take 
account of what is doing there ; and in caſe of 
war, to order the two Numidian princes to lay 
down their arms. Jugurtha, at their arrival, 
amuſes them firſt by continual embaſſies ; and then 
ſeduces and corrupts them by conſiderable bribes, 
diſguiſed under the name of preſents. His agents, 
in the audience which they obtained, affirm, that 
Adherbal had both by open force, and by baſe and 
ſecret practices, attacked the life of their maſter, 
who had taken up arms only upon the neceſſity of 
a juſt defence. The Roman envoys, ſatisfied with 


theſe reaſons, which the Numidian's money had 


rendered juſt, returned to Rome, while Jugurtha 
puſhed on the ſiege with freth vigour, ; | 
Adherbal, driven to extremity, writes again to 
the Senate, and conjures the Romans, by the ſer- 
vices of Maſiniſſa, his grandfather, to fave at leaſt 
his life. Diſpoſe as you pleaſe of the kingdom 
* of Numidia, (ſays that weak prince to them in 
his letter); but ſuffer me not to fall into the 
hands of a tyrant, and of the murderer of my 
* family.” | | 
The honeſt part of the Senate, and thoſe who 
| had 
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had not been corrupted by Jugurtha's money, were 
of opinion, that they ought not a moment longer 
to defer ſending an army into Africa, to raiſe the 
fiege of Cirta, and to puniſh Jugurtha for not ha- 
ving paid obedience to the Senate's firſt orders, 
But his friends, by their endeavours, hindered this 


advice from being received, upon pretence that 


ſuch an armament would put them to a needleſs 
charge. They only propoſed to ſend new commiſ- 
fioners to Africa, to decide the difference between 
the two kings; and this laſt advice prevailed above 
the honour and glory of the republic. Amilius 


Scaurus was placed at the head of this commiſſion. 


He was prince of the Senate; that is to ſay, the 
man whom the Cenſor, when he publicly read over 
the liſt of the Senators, named firſt ; which de- 
pended upon the choice of that inſpector of man- 
ners. That honourable title was ufually never be- 
ſtowed but upon ſome old. Senator, who had al- 
ready been honoured with the Conſulate or Cen- 
ſorſhip, and he enjoyed it as long as he lived. 
Scaurus, illuſtrious in his birth, a great captain, 
and an able magiſtrate, but equally ambitious and 
covetous, had till now concealed thoſe faults un- 
der the appearance of the contrary virtues. 'Tho' 
avarice was his ruling paſſion, he had refuſed the 
bribes offered him by Jugurtha's agents, becauſe 
they diſtributed them too publicly. "This cunning 
behaviour, his age, his dignity, his ſervices, made 
him the perſon that was named for the head of 
this commiſlion. He immediately croſſed over in- 
to Africa with his colleagues, and landed at Uti— 
ca; from whence he fent Jugurtha an account of 
his commiffion, with the Senate's orders to raiſe 
the fiege from before Cirta without delay. | 
Jugurtha leaves his troops at the fiege, and 
comes to the commiſſioners, He proteſts, that no- 
thing is more ſacred to him than the orders of the Se- 
nate; but at the ſame time repreſents, that — 
| ha 
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had endeavoured to deſtroy him : that he attacked 
him at the head of an army : that, for his part, he 
took up arms only to defend his life and dominions : 
that the Romans were too juſt to forbid him to do 
what the law of nature allowed to every man, or 
to tie his hands when he was attacked by his ene- 
my. It was with ſuch like allegations, or rather 
with great ſums of money, but privately diſperſed, 
that the faithleſs African found a way to elude the 
effe&t of that commiſſion, Scaurus and his col- 
leagues were not aſhamed to return to Rome, with» 
out having obtained any thing in the behalf of Ad- 
herbal. The Numidian having got clear of the 
only obſtacle that he feared, returns to the fiege, 


puſhes it vigorouſly, and at length reduces Adher- 


bal, rather by famine than by the ſword, to put 
himſelf into his hands. That unfortunate prince 
demanded no other condition but the preſervation 
of his life, and for the reſt, referred himſelf to the 
judgment of the Senate. | ; 
Jugurtha promiſed any thing. He was received 
into the place; but as foon as ever he ſaw it in his 
power, he ſlaughtered the Numidian part of the 
garriſon, He ſpared only the Italians, probably out 
of reſpect to the republic; but as to Adherbal, he 
ut him to death with the moſt cruel tortures. 
his new murder being known at Rome, and the 
ſcandalous prevarication of the commiſſioners, raiſe 
a general indignation . The people eſpe- Tear of 
cially cried loudly in their aſſemblics, that ,, 
they had ſold to that Barbarian the blood 
of his brother. The Senate, fearing im- ; 
punity might at length provoke the people to a ſe- 


641. 


dition, decreed, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 


cf Jugurtha's party, that L. Beſtia Calpurnius, 
who was then Conſul, ſhould go over to Africa, 
at the head of an army, to reduce Jugurtha to 
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obedience, Calpurnius had valonr, and a great deal of 
experience: but theſe noble qualities were taraiſh- 


ed by a - ſordid. avarice : he ſcemed to make war 


merely as a trade, and only to get money : he 
looked upon this African expedition as a glorious 
harveſt; and no methods of enriching himſelf 


_ were in his mind ſhameful. . 


But as he was not ignorant that he had the Ro- 
man people to deal with, and 'Tribunes who might 
one day call him to a ſevere account for his con- 
duct, he had the precaution to engage Scaurus, 
and ſome of the moſt conſiderable Senators, in this 
expedi:'on. He demanded them for his Lieutenants, 
under pretence that he ſtood in need of perſons ſo 


conſummate in the art of war ; but at the bottom, 


his only deſign was to aſſociate them in his extor- 
tions, and to ſhelter himſelf under their names 
and credit againſt all inquiry. 

Nevertheleſs, it was not without great ſurprize 
and uneaſineſs that Jugurtha heard the news of 
this armament. He had always flattered himſelf, 
that Adherbal's murder would coſt him nothing 
but money, He immediately diſpatched his ſon to 
Rome, as a pledge of his fidelity and ſubmiſſion ; 
and ſent with him two ambaſſadors with part of 
his treaſure, with which they had orders to buy 
him new protectors. But Jugurtha's crimes had 
made too much noiſe, for the Senate to wink at 
them any longer. In the midſt of a corruption fo 
general, and ſuch as we have repreſented it, there 
ſtill remained a dignity iu what related to public 
affairs. No body could ſo much as take his part 
openly, without diſhonouring himſelf, Thus with 
unanimous conſent, his fon, and his ambaſſadors, 


were ordered to depart from Italy in ten days, un- 
| leſs they were come to give up the kingdom of Nu- 


midia, and the perſon of Jugurtha himſelf to the 
diſpoſal of the republic. This decree was ſignified 
to them, and they were obliged to return, without 
ſo much as having entered the gates of Rome. 


As 
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As ſoon as the levies were ready, Calpurnius or- 
dered them to embark at Rhegium. They croſſed 
from Italy to Sicily, and from Sicily into Africa. 
The Conſul was no ſooner arrived there, but he 
briſkly attacked Jugurtha's dominions. His troops 
ſpread themſelves over the country; they carry fire 
and ſword where-ever they come, He then forms 
fieges, takes towns, and makes priſoners. To 
maintain his reputation, or perhaps to raiſe his 
price with the King of Numidia, he hotly proſe- 
cutes the war, and diſperſes the terror of his arms 
on all ſides. The Numidian, dreading the conſe- 
quences of this war, has recourſe to his uſual 
arms. He finds a way to ſpread great ſums to the 
very tent of the Roman general. Private emiſſa- 
ries ſtrike the bargain : Scaurus enters into this 
ſcandalous negotiation, and ſhares Jugurtha's 
money with Calpurnius. To blind the public they 
make a ſolemn treaty, The King of Numidia 
ſeemingly ſubmits to the orders of the Senate; 
he delivers up his towns, his horſes, his elephants, 
and pays great ſums of money. He ſeems to give 
himſelf wholly up to the diſcretion of the Romans: 
he comes to the camp without guards, or any 
other mark. of his dignity ; but he had taken the 
precaution to have hoſtages given him for his ſafe 
return. And after the general of the Romans had 
withelrawn his army out of his dominions, he again 
entered into poſſeſhon of all his places“. The 
ſent him back, for money, his very horſes and ele- 
phants; and by means of this falſe peace, he was 
left to a quiet enjoyment of the fruit of his guilt, 
and of Adherbal's murder. 'This new proititution 
was heard at Rome with no leſs thame than ſorrow. 
Every body complained, that the majeſty of the 
Roman people was violated.  Memnius, * 
one of the Tribunes of the people, hence * of 
took occaſion, to fall upon the Senate. r 
« Integrity, (ſays he, in a full aſſembly,) is 12. 

Liv. Epit. I. 64. | 
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quite loſt in that order; there is no. juſtice left 
among them; money is the tyrant of Rome; 
and the people have but too often found, that 
the grandces and nobles have no other deity, 
* They make a public traffic of their faith and 
*< honour. The glory and intereſts of the Senate 
« are become articles of commerce. The majeſty 
of the empire has been bctrayed ; the Republic 
„has been fold in the army, and in Rome itſclf. 
„ Opimius, the murderer of Caius, the butcher of 
- + three thouſand of his fellow - citizens, that tyrant 
of his country, white his hands were yet oiled 
* with the blood of the people, and of their Tri- 
„ bunes, has filled them with the gold and filver 
* of the perfidious Jugurtha, Calpurnius and 
« Scaurus are perhaps not more innocent. We 
* are told, that the Numidian has yielded himſelf 
* up to the Republic; that he has delivered up his 
places, his troops and his elephants. Convince 
us of the truth of this aſſertion; make Jugur- 
*:tha come to Rome. If it be true that he has 
* ſubmitted indeed, he will obey your orders; and 
it he does not obey them, you may eafily judge 
“that what they call a treaty, is nothing but a 
* colluſion between that crafty prince and our 
„ generals; a treaty-that has produced nothing 
but impunity of his crimes to him, ſcandalous 
* riches to thoſe who were intruſted with the 
« Senate's commiſſion, and an eternal diſhonour 

1% to the Republic.” DEST 104; 1475 
This diſcourſe ſtirs up the public animoſity to the 
higheſt degree. Opimius is ſummoned be fore the 
aſſembly of the people. He undergoes his trial, 
and is baniſhed from Rome by a — decree. 
The memory of his cruelties, ſays Velleius Patercu- 
lus, was fo ſtrong, that not one Plebeian had com- 
paſſion on his misfortune ; and he was obliged, adds 
Plutarch, to paſs his old age in the diſhonour and 
| ame 
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ſhame which he had drawn upon himſclf by his 
avarice and corruption, 
Caſſius, who was then prætor, by virtue of the 
ſame decree of the people, went over to Africa, to 
bring Jugurtha to Rome, He gave him for his 
ſafeguard the public faith. But that prince placed 
more confidence in his money; and he was no 
ſooner arrived, but he gained by rich preſents a 
Tribune of the poeple named Bæbius: he then pre- 
ſented himſelf before the afſembly, Memmius re- 
proached him with his ingratitude to the family of 
Miſcipſa; his exceflive ambition; his cruelty ; the 
murder of his two adopted brothers ; his ditobedi- 
ence to the orders of the Senate, and his private in- 
telligence with thoſe who carried them ; which was 
yet more criminal and more odious to the republic. 

The Tribune added, That though the people were 
not unacquainted with the names of his accomplices, 
and the prices of their proſtitution, yet they would 
be informed of them from his own mouth: that 
he might hope for all favour from the faith and 
clemency of the Romans, if he ſpoke truth ; but 
that if he concealed or diſguiſed it, he ruined him- 
ſelf irrecoverably : and hcreupon he calls upon bim 
to anſwer article by article, to the ſeveral heads of 
the accuſation, which he had rot prepared ſo much 
againſt him, as agaiaſt the Senators, and the depu- 
ties from the Senate, who had ſuffered themſelves 
to be corrupted by his money, | 

But Bæbius interpoſing to the aſſiſtance of Ju- 
gurtha, without alledging any reaſon, forbad him 
to make anſwer, Every body is ſurpriz'd at the 
impudence of the Tribune. Nevertheleſs he obſti- 
/ nately perſiſts in his oppoſition, and the people, be- 
trayed by one of their own magiſtrates, are forced 
to break up the aſſembly, without having received 
the leaſt information, Juſtly provoked at this col- 
luſion, and at Bæbius's oppoſition, they look upon 
it as the effect of freſh bribery, and talk of ny leis 
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than ſeizing the king of Numidia, and of giving his 
crown to another grandſon of Maſſiniſſa, who, tear- 


ang Jugurtha's cruelty, had upon Adherbal's death - 


taken refuge at Rome. | | 

Jugurthe, at theſe-reports, finds out ruffians that 
eaſe him of his rival, But one of the murderers 
being taken, the treacherous African, convicted of 
ſo foul a crime by the depoſitions of that villain, 
and perhaps not having money enoughleft to be in- 
nocent, receives the Senate's orders to depart imme- 
diately from Rome. He ſets out directly, probably 
for fear of being ftopped. It is ſaid, that being 
come out of the gates of Rome, he looked back 


upon them, and cried out; © O mercenary city, 


thou wouldett quickly be enflaved, if a merchant 
«« were found but rich enough to buy thee !” 

As this prince came to Rome upon 'the public 
faith, he was ſuffered to return quietly into his do- 
Tur of minions. But he was ſoon followed by the 
* conſul Albinus, who had orders to make 
6 ? vigorous war upon him, unleſs he delivered 

43. his perſon and kingdom up to the diſpoſal 
of the Roman people, Albinus being arrived in 
Africa, began to proſecute the war with good ſuc- 
ceſs; and he would gladly have finiſhed iz before 
the expiration of his conſulate. Jugurtha, on the 
contrary, whoſe only hope was in the change of ge- 
nerals, and who expected every thing from the ad- 
vantage of time, thought of nothing but how to 
amuſe the Conſul, and to draw things out into length. 
At one time he wou'd promiſe to deliver himſelf; at 
another, he would declare that he would ſooner 

uit his life than his crown. Now he would fly be- 
ore the Romans, and preſently afterwards come 
and attack them in their ,very camp. He then 
would ſend meſſengers and envoys to propoſe trea- 
ties: every day brought forth ſome new propoſal. 
The Conſul, perplexed in this abyſs of negotiations, 
in which he could ſee no bottom, could not be ſaid 
to 
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to make cither war or peace. And the time of the 
Comitia being come, he was obliged to leave Africa, 
and to repiir to- Rome, to preſide in the election of 
new-conſuls; and he departed, after having given 
the command of the army to- Aulus, his lieutenant 
and brother. ; 

This was the greateſt advantage Jugurtha could 
with for. He had now to deat witly a captain with- 
out valour or military knowledge, and whoſe only 
qualification» was being the general's brother. A 
great preſumption blinded him from ſeeing his own 
incapacity; and a ſordid avarice made him make 
as many faults as enterprizes. 

In the very depth of winter he drew his troops 
out of their quarters to befiege Surhul, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Numidia, where Jugurtha kept 
part of his treaſures. This was the ture that drew 
him; but the prey was incloſed in a caſtle, ſituated 
upon the brow of a hill, and ſurrounded by mar- 
ſhes, which the rains and the ſnows being melted, 
had made impracticable. 

Aulus, bliaded by his avarice, ventures never- 
theleſs to befiege it. Jugurtha, overjoyed to ſee 
him employ himſelf in ſo difficult an undertaking, 
eauſed divers propoſals to be made to him, as if he 
had dreaded the ſucceſs of his arms. To keep up 
his preſumption, he from time to time ſent depu- 
ties to him to beg peace, in terms as ſubmiſſive, as 
if he had been already maſter of all Numidia. - He 
neglected not however to advance with his army, 
as if he meant to endeavour at throwing ſuccours 
into the place: but he had inſtructed his officers 

affect a countenance full of diffidence. 

Aulus, who flattered himſelf that he had'ſpread 

terror among the Numidians, marches againft them 
as to a ſure victory. Fugurtha, to encourage him 
in his confidence, and continue him in his error, 
feigns to betake himſelf to flight. His troops re- 
tire in a precipitate manner, The Roman general 
N 2 „ ; Puriucs 
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purſues them warmly; and all his fear is, leſt Ju- 
* gurtha thould eſcape him. But the crafty Numi- 
dian, who knew the country, draws -and-leads him 
inſenſibly iuto narrow paſtes, all whoſe avenues he 
had before ſecured; and Aulus finds himſelf taken 
and conquered almoſt before he had feen the 
enemy. | | | 
Diſtruſt and terror run through his troops. 
The Numidians charged the Romans in front and 
rear. They ſhower upon them a ſtorm of arrows, 
Sone are ſlain; others ſcek a paſſage and means to 
ly: but whatever way they turn themſelves, they 
meet the enemy, and death. At length the Roman 
general, with his principal officers, gains the top of 
4 mountain, where Jugurtha, who was ſure he 
could not eſcape him, ſuifers him to ſpend the 
night. The day diſcovers his defeat in its full ex- 
tent. He ſees one part of his troops cut to pieces, 
and the other beficged by a victorious enemy, who 
is maſter of all the country: there was a neceſſity 
of coming to a capitulation. Jugurtha pretends, 
that he will not make :ife of all his advantages. 
He grants the Romans life and liberty, but upon 
condition that they ſhould paſs under the yoke; 
an ignominious ceremony, by which the conque- 
rors affixed an eternal ſhame to the defeat of the 
vanquiſhed. He exacts beſides from the general 
and principal officers a ſolemn promiſe that the 
Romans ithall never diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of 
Numidia. Aulus, no leſs abject than preſumptu- 
ous, ſubſcribes to every thing; and a Roman is 
ſeen to be in more fear of death; than of the loſs 
of his honour. 
The Senate was no ſooner informed of fo ſhame- 
ful a treaty, but they declared it void. They re- 
called Aulus; and Metellus, the Conſul elect, was 
intruſted with the proſecution of the Numidian 
war, He was a ſenator of one of the beſt families 
in Rome, à great captain, a good man, of a vixen 
an 
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and probity univerſally acknowledged; one who, 
though he was of the contrary party to chat of tbe 
people, was as agreeable to them, as to the patri- 
cians themſelves, whoſe glory and greateſt ſupport 
he was. b 

The Romans knowing his great qualities, and 
particularly that he was incorruptible, no longer 
made the leaſt doubt of the defeat of Jugurtha, 
who had hitherto maintained himſelf by nothing. 
but attifices, and the avarice of the leaders that had 
been ſent agaiuſt him. Metellus aſſembles ,. 
his troops, makes new levies, lays up maga- . ＋ 
KARE rs er 
zines of proviſions, arms, and ammunition, 644. 
and ſets out for Numidia, accompanied by 4 
Caius Marius, whom the people had choſen for 
one of his lieutenants. 1 | 

Marius was born in a village near Arpinum, of 
poor parents, who earned their livelihood by the 


labour of their hands. He had been brought up 


in ruſtic employmeuts, and his manners were as 
fierce as his face was terrible: he was a man of a 
great bulk; of extrao: dinary ſtrength of body; 
courageous, and a ſoldier, before he ever bore 
arms, He entered betimes into the army, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by actions of a very extraordi- 
nary valour, and above all, by an exact practice of 
the military difeipline. He ſought, in all occaſions, 
dangers: worthy of his courage; and the longeſt 
marches, and-greateſt fatigues-of war, were nothing. 
to a man brought up in a hard way of living. 
There was obſerved in all his conduct, an extreme 
averſeneſs to pleaſures: and after his advancement, 
he ſeemed to be ſenſible to nothing but ambition: 
and revenge; paſſions which coſt the Republic ſo 
much blood. He went through all the degrees in 
the army, and every ſtep. he roſe was in reward. 
for ſome action, by which he had ſignalized himſelf. 
When he atked:of the people the otfice of Tribune 
in a legion, moſt of his fellow-citizens. did not 
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know his face ; but his name was unknown to no- 
body; and by means of a reputation ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, he carried that employment from ſeveral 
Parricians that were his competitors. Metellus, 
who, was ſo good a judge of valour, afterwards 
promoted him to the chief poſts in the army, and, 
by his protection, he had attained even the dignity 
of Tribune of the people. It was now that he be- 
gan to diſcover his ambition, and the violent hatred 
which he bore to the party of the nobles. He was 
inceſſantly declaiming againſt the luxury of the 
ſenators; and though he was not eloquent, he 
was daily repreſenting to the people, with a ſtrong 
thundering voice, what a ſhame it was to them that 
they durſt never intruſt the command of the ar- 
mies, and the chief dignities of the ſtate, to any but 
Patricians : that thoſe covetous and ambitious 
men had made them almoſt a patrimony to them- 
ſelves; that by means of their great credit, they 
handed them down from one to another ; and that, 
while they were inveſted with them, they practiſed 
all manner of extortions with impunity. 

Marius, to break their cabals, and 1 
methods of promoting each other, propoſed a new 
law, and a new way of giving the ſuffrages, in the 
election of the curule magiſtrates. Cotta, who was 
then conſul, and who ſaw into his defigns, oppoſed 
the publication of the law, and the new Tribune 
was even called before the Senate to anſwer for his 
conduct. Marius appeared, and inſtead of being 
daunted, as a man of ſuch low birth, and ſo unex- 
perienced in affairs, might have been expected to 
be, he boldly threatened the Conſul, that he would 
cauſe him to be ſeized, if he perſiſted in his oppo- 
ſition. He then turned: towards Metellus, who 
hitherto had been his patron, as it were to aſk him 
to declare in his favour. But Metellus having 
3 diſapproved his conduct, Marius, without 
any reſpe& for a magiſtrate, to whom he my = 
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liged for his fortune, immediately commanded his 
officers to ſeize him; and he had been carried to 
priſon with Cotta, if that Conſul had not forborn 
his oppoſition, Marius went directly from the 
Senate to the aſſembly of the people, where he got 
his law confirmed, The people, charmed with his 
reſoluteneſs, gave him extravagant praiſes, and 


afterwards appointed him to go into Numidia, in 


quality of Metellus's lieutenant. That general, who 
preferred the good of his country to any private 
reſentment, employed him with all the confidence 
that his valour and capacity deſerved. His confi- 
dence was not miſplaced, and Marius was ever after 
looked upon as the ſureſt inſtrument of his victo- 
ries, Metellus, being arrived in Africa, made it 
his firſt buſineſs to reſtore the military diſcipline 
among the troops, which Aulus delivered over to 
him +; he then marched againſt Jugurtha, gained 
two victories over that prince, took his chief towns 
from him; and after having purſued him from 
province to province, at length drove him to the 
very extremity of his dominions. Jugurtha, ha- 


ving now neither troops to fight Metellus, nor a 


place of refuge left, deſired to capitulate, and offer- 
ed to ſubmir to all the conditions that the Roman 
general ſhould think fit to preſcribe to him. Me- 
tellus firſt ordered him to pay two hundred thou- 
ſand pound weight of filver be the charge of the 
war; to deliver up all his elephants, and a certain 
quantity of arms and horſes; which he executed 
punctually. The Conſul then demanded that he 
ſhould yield up the deſerters. Jugurtha obeyed in 
this alſo, and gave up thoſe that he could lay hands 
on, But when, laſtly, he was ordered to repair 
himſelf to Tifidium, there to receive further direc- 
tions, then he began to heſitate, and ſpent ſeveral 
days, without being able to come to any reſolution, 
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The remembrance of his crimes ; the apprehenſions 
that they intended to revenge the death of the two 
princes, Adherbal and Hiempfal ; the charms of ſo- 
vereignty, and the horror there was in the thought 
of falling from a throne into fervitude, drew him 
to tempt once more the fate of war; and though he 
was (tripped of his chief forces, he thought he 
had ſtill enough remaining to lengthen out the war, 
or at leaſt to keep off his deſtruction for ſome little 
time. Thus he breaks off the negociation ; gathers 
together new troops; fortifies ſome little places 
that were ſtill in his power at the extremity of his 
kingdom, and endeavours to ſurprize thoſe which 
the Romans had made themſelves maſters of. 
Metellus had put a garriſon into Vacca, one of 
the largeſt and richeſt cities of Numidia, and had 
given the government of it to Turpilius Sila-.us, 
his friend and hoſt, but no Roman citizen Tur— 
pitius, a worthy man, free from all pride and ava- 
rice, forgot no methods to tame thoſe Barbarians, 


and to gain their affections by the mildneſs of his 


governnent. All the inhabitants were charmed 
with his juſtice and moderation; but the love of 
their country, ſo natural to all men, fidelity to 
their ſovereign, and averſion to a foreign yoke, 
prevaiied above the eſteem they had for Turpilius. 
Ihe chief of the city ſuffered themſelves to be 
gained by Jugurtha; they afterwards take the op- 
portuumy of a public feſtival, to invite the officers 
to Feait at their houſes. Every man ſtabs his gueſt; 
and y the means of this tumult Jugurtha enters 
the city, and cuts the Roman garriſon to pieces. 
Turpilius alone eſcaped this maſſacre, ihrough he 
gratitude of the inhabitants; who begged his life 
of Jugurcha, and afterwards conducted him to the 
very camp of the Romans, where he gave an ac- 
count of this unhappy accident. 
Though Meteilus was convinced that he was ra- 
ther unfortunate than guilty, he could not help 
cauling 
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caufing him to be, impriſoned, He was immedi- 
ately had before the council of war, Marius, to 
ſpite his general, ſets himſelf up for the accuſer of 
Turpihus ; he charges him with having fold the 
town, and proſecutes this affuir ſo warmly, that he 
gets him condemned to death, It was not till after 
Metellus had retaken Vacca, that Turpilius's inno- 
cence, and the treachery of the inhabitants was 
made plain. Every body pitied him: the friends 
of the Roman gencral bewailed with him the un- 
| fortunate end of a man whom he had thought 
worthy of his friendſhip. There was none but 
Marius who ſought to make himſelf conſiderable, 
by a declared hate againſt his general, that rejoiced 
publicly at the death of Turpilius; and he inſo- 
lently boaſted, that he had found means to torment 
Metellus with a perpetual remorſe, and an aven- 
ging fury, who would be continually requiring of 
him the innocent blood of his hoſt and friend, 
Marius, eat up with ambition, affected this public 
hatred to one of the chief Patricians in the Senate, 
only to gain hiniſelf credit with the oppoſite party. 


He had no ſooner attained to be the Conful's lieu- 


tenant, but he aſpired to his place; and to arrive 
at it, he omitted nothing that might gain him re- 
putation. He was in all undertakings :*he was for 
heading all parties of troops; and as well in coun- 
cils, as in battles and ſieges, nobody gave more pru- 
dent advice, or fought with more courage and va- 
lour, He was at the ſame time admired for that 
| temperance and frugality, from which he never de- 
parted. His habit and diet were the ſame as the 
meaneſt ſoldier's; though a general officer he ate 
of the ſame bread that was diſtributed to the mean» 
eſt in the army; lay upon the ground, or ſome 
coarſe mattreſs; and was the firſt in all labours, 
whether to open a trench, or fortify the camp. 


Meanwhile, as the time of the election of Con- 


ſuls came on, and as he openly aſpired to that great 
| | dignity ;z 
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dignity, he cauſes it to be reported at Rome by 
his emiſſaries, That Metellus prolonged the war, 
only to continue himſelf in his power and com- 
mand: that that Patrician, proud ef bis noble 
birth, had more oſtentation than real merit: that 
his natural ſlowneſs being increaſed by age, gave 
opportunity to an active and vigilant enemy to tra- 
verſe his marches; that they would never ſee an 
end of this war, unleſs they changed their general: 
and that, for his part, if they gave him but half the 
troops that Metellus had in his army, he would 
undertake, in one ſingle campaign, to bring Jugur: 
tha to Rome, dead or alive. The Tribunes of the 
people, overjoyed to find a man of ſuch merit to 
ſer up in the election againſt the Patricians that pre- 


tended to the Conſulate, make intereſt in his fa- 


vour. The heads of the tribes are eaſily gained: 
they make ſure of the greateſt number of voices, 
and loudly boaſt in Rome, That in ſpite of all the 
credit of the great, the Conſulate in this election 
ſhould go ont of the Order of the Patricians. Ma- 
rius, informed of this favourable inclination towards 
him in the people, defires his diſcharge of Metellus, 
that he might go in perſon, according to the law, 
to demand that dignity, which was never conferr'd 
upon the abſent, Metelius was furprifed, and in- 
deed filled with indignation, that a man of ſo low 
an extract ſhould make ſuch high pretenſions: and 
though that general was full of honour, and de- 
ſerved his great reputation; Saluſt tells us, he was 
not quite free from that pride which is almoſt in- 
| ſeparable from noble birth. It was in this ſpirit 
that he anſwered Marius with a kind of raillery, 
mixed with contempt: * "That he advifed him to 
deſer putting up for the Conſulſhip; till young 
+ Metellus his ſon was old enough to-be his col- 

* league.” 
This ſon of Metellus was not yet twenty years 
old, and actually ſerved at that time in his father's 
army. 
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army. Every body knows, that in the ordinary 
courſe, a man was to be at leaſt forty three years 
old, to attain the Conſulſhip. Marius, without 
ſeeming offended at ſo ſharp an anſwer, again ſol- 
licits his diſcharge; obtains it; and arrives at Rome 
before the day of the Comitia, One of the Tri- 
bunes introduced him in the firſt aſſembly. Ma- 
rius, under the pretence of giving the people an ac- 
count of the Numidian war, was not aſhamed, in 
order to exalt himſelf, to vilify the great actions of 
his general, He aſcribed to himſelf the honour of 
all advantages; and according to his account, Metel- 
lus, that great captain, had contributed nothing to 
the victories, but his name and Auſpices*. He mixed 
with all this, inſinuations full of malice ; That Me- 
tellus protracted the war, either to continue him- 
ſelf longer in the honour of the command, or out 
of his natural inactiv ity: that the timorous and un- 
certain manner in which he carried on this war, 
made him ſeem more like a man that did not ſo 
much chink of putting an end to it, and of con- 
quering, as of not being vanquiſhed : that for his 
part, who knew the country, and was certainly more 


active and vigilant than Metellus, he would engage 


in one campaign to take Jugurtha, dead or alive, 
or to drive him out of Numidia, and all Africa. 
The people, already prepoſſeſſed in his favour, and 
charmed with his boldneſs, gave him the higheſt 
praiſes; and Marius looked upon them as ſure 
pledges of an approaching Conſulſhip. Not but 
that he ſaw great obſtacles in his way, eſpecially 
from the, nobles, who could never conſent that a 
mar;.pf ſuch low birth ſhould fill the chief dignity 
in the republic. They would much more willingly 
have. made him general of the army in Numidia, 
But as thoſe two employments were inſeparable, the 
command of the armies always belonging to the 
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Conſuls, Marius was at length made Conſul, that 
he might be made general of the Numidian army, 
Tear of The new Conſul, intoxicated with his 
2 greatneſs, gave free reins to the hatred he 
6 * had always bore to the body of the nobi- 
lity. He inſulted them in all his diſcourſes; 
and boaſted, 'That the dignity he had obtained, 
was a victory which the people had won over the 
great, by means of his courage and valour. They 
« deſpiſe my birth (ſaid he) and I deſpiſe their pride 
« andeffeminacy. They upbraided mewith my po- 
« vyerty, ſo much eſteemed among our anceſtors; 
„ and I, much more juſtly, upbraided them with 
« their avarice ; to which we daily fee them facri- 
* fice their faith, their honour, the glory and in- 
« tereſt of the republic. They envy the dignity, to 
* which the votes of the people, and of all good 
„ men, have raiſed me. Why do rhcy not alſo 
«« envy me my labours in war, the dangers to which 
« J have ſo often expoſed myſelf, and the wounds 
that I have received in battle? I am arrived at 
« the command no otherwiſe, than by a long courle 
*« of obedience; and they expect to command, with- 
% out ever having obeyed, and without any other 
« merit befides that of their birth. If they com- 
«* mit faults, if they ſuffer themſelves by their ne- 
* gligence to be ſurprized by the enemy; the cre- 
% dit, the cabals of their relations, their ſwarm of 
creatures, cover all. The loſſes they occaſion 
% are connived at and diſguiſed, or thrown up- 
„ on ſubaltern officers. The truth never pierces 
*« thecloud formed by the authority of the great, 
* and the flattery of their ſlaves. For my part, 
© I never had any of theſe aids: I have no re- 
6“ lations in high poſts : I cannot produce the 
* images, the conſulſhips, and triumphs of my an- 
* ceſtors. My whole reliance is upon myſelf; and 
I have no ſupport, but my courage. I even con- 
& feſs, that the talent of clocution is what I am no 
“ maſter 
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maſter of: I am ignorant of that dangerous art, 
« which enables a man to cover with fine words 
« the ſhame of actions full of baſeneſs. Educated 
« almoſt from my infancy in a camp, and bred up 
« in the military diſcipline, I have learnt nothing 
« but how to make good uſe of my ſword. There 


lies my whole ſtudy; and this is the inſtruction 


and example which I ſhall give my ſoldiers, It 
is by the 8 of theſe leſſons, that we hope 
«« to put a ſpecdy end to the Numidian war. By 
« taking the command of the army out of the 
„ hands of the great, you have removed the chief 
„ obſtacle that lay-in the way to victory. It has 
been nothing but their ignorance in the military 
art, their preſumption, and eſpecially their ſcan- 
% dalous avarice, that have drawn out the war to 
« ſach a length already.” 

Marius having added to the people's confidence 
by this diſcourſe, deſired new recruits for the le- 
gions ; and that he might be allowed to take auxi- 
liary troops of the nations that were ſubjects or 
allies of the republic. He obtains as many decrecs 
and plebiſcita as he aſks. The people, and eſpecially 
the meaner ſort, proud of having a Conſul of their 
own Order, run with the greateſt eagerneſs to liſt 
themſelves under his banners. All are for follow- 
ing him; they think the victory certain under ſo 
great a general: and the new ſoldier flatters him- 
ſelf, that he ſhall quickly return to his country 
laden with booty. 

Marius receives indifferently into his troops all 
that offer themſelves, even ſuch as were not worth 
what was preſcribed by the laws to capacitate a man 
to be liſted in the Roman militia. But this Conſul, 
a ſlave to ambition, and who privately had formed 
the vaſteſt deſigns, was not ſorry to bind to himſelf 
theſe ſort of people, without ſubſtance br home, 
who could ſubſiſt only by his protection. He then 
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embarked with his new levies, and ſoon arrived in 
Africa. 
Metellus heard not without the greateſt vexation 
that he muſt give place to a ſucceſſor, eſpecially at 
a time when the war ſeemed almoſt concluded, and 
he had nothing more to do, but to ,make himſclf 
maſter of a few places of ſmall importance. It is 
ſaid, that this great and wiſe man could not help 
thedding tears at the firſt news he heard of it. Sa- 
luſt, from whom I have taken molt of theſe facts, 


relates, that this injuſtice, fo intolerable to a gene- 


ral, would have given Metellus leſs concern, if the 
republic's choice had fallen upon any but Marius, 


whom he always looked upon as his creature, and 


as an ungrateful wretch, that had decried his con- 
duct, to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of his repu- 
tation. As he could not bear the thoughts of ſee- 
ing a man that was ſo hateful to him, he appointed 
Rutilius, one of his Lieutenants, to deliver over his 
army to Marius; and then departed for Rome, 
where he very ſoon arrived. | 

His return, and the accqunt he gave of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, the towns he had taken, the pro- 
vinces he had conquered, and the battles he had 
won ; theſe quickly deſtroyed and wiped off the ill 
reports which Marius had raiſed againſt him. The 
eſteem and reſpect which the people had for that 
great man, revived afreſh, Velleius Paterculus 
informs us +, that they, with unanimous conſent, 
decreed him the honour of the triumph, with the 
ſurname of Numidicus : and it was obſerved, ſays 
that hiſtorian. that there was in Rome above twelve 
magiſtrates, all at the ſame time, of the ſame family 
as Metellus, who, in leſs than twelve years, had 
raiſed themſelves to the chief dignities of the repu- 
blic ; ſome to the Conſulate, others to the Cenſor- 
ſhip, and ſeveral that had added to theſe dignitics 
the glory of a triumph, | 


„ 
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Marius being landed upon the coaſt of Africa, 
was ſoon after joined by Cornchus Sylla, his quæ- 
ſtor; who brought him a ſtrong body of horle, 
which he had rais'd among the Latins. The quæ- 
ſtors were the treaſurers general of the republic, 
'Fhey are thought to be as ancient as the toundation 
of Rome; though ſome refer their origin to the 
conſuls, as we have already ſaid, There were two 
that always ſtayed at Rome, and two others, and at- 
terwards a great number were added, who utually 
attended the conſuls to the army. It was neceſlary 
to have been at leaſt ten years in the ſervice, to a: « 
tain this employment: and though the quæſtors had 
no juriſdiction in the city, they had particular com- 
mands in the army. And as every thing teenis to 


depend upon thoſe who have the adminiitration of 


the treaſure, ſeveral conſulars were known to put 
up for that poſt, Titus Quintius Capitolinus, after 
three conſulſhips, thought it not bencath him to ac- 
cept the office ut quæſtor. Cato the ancient ſerved 
in it, after having been honoured with a triumph: 
and it was at leugth decreed by the Lex Pompria, 
that for the future none ſhould be admitted into 
the quzitorſhip but conſulars: which thews what 
a notion the men moſt jzalous of their dignities and 
birth have of the advantage of being concerned in 
the public monies. 

Sylla, before this law, obtained it by that time he 
was one and thirty years old, It feems, ſays Vel- 
leius Paterculus, as it diſtiny, by bringing Syila and 
Marius together, had had an inchnatiou to unite thoſe 
two men, and to prevent the calamites which their 
diſcord afterwards brought upon the republic. But 
ſince they are both going to act ſuch great parts in 
this hiſtory, it will be proper to give a more parti- 
cular knowledge of Sylla; eſpecially when we have 
already drawn the charader of Marius. 

Lucius Cornelius Sylla, a Patrician, and of one 
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of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome +, was well 
made, ot a handſome aipect, his air was noble, his 
manners eaſy ; ſeemingly full of freedom, as if his 
whole heart lay open to you; naturally inſinuating, 
parſuaſive, eloquent; he loved pleaſure, but glory 
more, His duty r6ok place of every thing: he 
cond give himſelf up to pleaſure, and tear himſelf 
from ic with equal eaſe. He ſtrove to pleate every 
body; modeſt in his ſpeech, if he talked of himſelf; 
iavith of praiſes to others, and yet more ſo of mo- 
ney. He iznt it readily to thoſe that applied to him; 
and prevented thoſe who had occaſion for it, and 
were atraid ro aſk him. He never demanded it 
again; and it ſcemed as if he intended to buy the 
whole army. Familiar above all with the common 
ſoidiers, he would become one of them himſelf, aſ- 
farae their courſe manners, drink with them, rally 


them, and be rallied by them with pleafure : but 


„hen he was riſen from table, always ſerious, active, 
dnigent. He was a perfect Proteus, and couid pur 
en atl theſe ſeveral characters with the greateſt eaſc; 
ani his virtues and vices were equally concealed 
under the dzepeſt diffimulation, which made him 
impActrable even in his moſt ſecret pleaſures, to the 
very companions of his debauches. 


Such was Sylla when he came to Africa, and into 


Marius's army“. He applied himſelf firſt to gain 
the eſteem or the ableſt ſoldiers, by his diligence in 
all che military duties; whether the army was to 
tight or to intrench, Sylla was every where. He 
ran to thoſe parts where there was moſt danger, 
with the ſame readineſs that others return from 
them, A noble emulation made him ſue for the 
moſt dangerous employments; and it was not long 
before he acquired the eſteem of the general, and 
of rhe ſoldiers in an equal degree. Marius after- 
wards even gave him a ſeparate body of troops, 
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which he commanded in chief. I ſhall enter into 
the,particulars of this war, no further than is ne- 
ceſſary for the connection of the ſeveral parts of my 
ſtory. It is ſufficient to take notice, that before 
Marius's arrival in Africa, Jugurtha, driven by Me- 
tellus to the extremity of his dominions, had got a 
neighbouring king, named Bocchus, for his pro- 
tector and ally, Theſe two princes Marius had to 
deal with. He took Capſa, a great city, and very 
populous ; and afterwards made himſelf maſter ot 
the fort, before which Aulus Albinus had received 
his defeat. The armies quickly came to a battle *. 
The two kings, by a private march, ſurprize the 
Romans; attack them in the night; fill their troops 
with terror; make a great ſlaughter; and muſt have. 
gained a compleat victory, if the obſcurity had not 
hindered them from knowing the advantage they 
had gained, and improving it. Marius quickly had 
his revenge +; and almoſt before the news . 

came to Rome of the loſs he had re- 2 f 
ceived in the firſt action, advice came that 640 
he had defeated the two kings in two deci- 40 
five. battles, and diſabled them both from keeping 
the nei. 

Bocchus having in theſe two battles felt the va- 
lour and fortune of the Romans, did not think fit 
to hazard his own crown to defend that of his ally ; 
he reſolved to make his peace, and ſent ambaſla- 
dors to Rome to ſue for it. | 
| Theſe ambaſſadors, being admitted into the Se- 
nate, ſaid, That the King, their maſter, had been 
abuſed by the artifices of Jugurtha, that he repent- 
ed his engagement with him, and deſired the al- 
liance and friendſhip of the Romans. Anſwer 
was made him in theſe terms. 

© The Senate and Roman people are not uſed 
to forget either ſervices or injuries; however, 
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* ſince Bocchus repents of his fault, they grant 
him their pardon. As to peace and alliance, he 
e ſhall obtain them when he has. deſerved them by 
* his actions.“ Bocchus, perplexed with this anſwer, 
ſecretly intreated Marius to ſend him his. Quæſtor. 
Sylla repaired to him, Several ways were prope- 


ſed for eſtabliſhing a peace: You have no other 


„ (fays Sylla to Bocchus) but to deliver Jugurtha 


to us. By this you. will make amends for the 


*« imprudence and: mifchief of your firſt engage- 


* ment; and this muſt be the price of our. alliance. 


and friendſhip,” Bocchus ſeemed ſhocked at 
ſuch a propoſal, and repreſented to Sylla, that ſuch 
a piece of treachery as this would afhx an everlaſt- 
ing ſhame to his memory. This was the ſubject of 
ſeveral conferences between that King and the Ro- 
man Quzſtor. But Sylla, who was prefling and 
eloquent, ſo often repeated and urged it ſo ſtrong- 


ly upon him, that nothing but an extraordinary 


piece of ſervice could expiate the injuſtice he had 
been-guilty of in declaring againſt the Romans, that 
he at length determined to yield up Jugurtha. 
That prince was betrayed, and ſeized in a pretend- 
Year of ed conference which Bocchus deſired of 

him; he was laden with chains, and given 
up to Sylla, who delivered him into the 
hands of Marius, his general ; and by the 


Rome 
647. 


captivity of this unhappy prince, the Numidian . 


war was entirely concluded, | 
This good news could not have come to Rome at 
a more lucky time. They had juſt heard, that a 


prodigious multitude of Barbarians out of the 


north advanced towards the ſouth, and threatened 


all Italy. It was reſolved to ſend Marius againſt 
them, who was now juſt in the height of that fa- 
vour and applauſe which a new victory gives a ge- 
rear of neral, He was named Conſul the ſecond 
PR time, though the laws would not allow a 
„ on that was abſent to be choſen Conſul ; 

49* nay, and required ten years interval be- 
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tween two conſulſhips. To theſe very remarkable 
favours, the people added the government of Gal- 


lia Narbonenſis, and at the ſame time decreed _ 


him the honours of the triumph. Jugurtha, la- 
den with chains, was the principal ornament of it. 
He was dragged like a ſlave at the wheels of Ma- 
rius's chariot. That prince, after this ceremony, 
was led to priſon, where he was condemned to be 
ſtarved to. death. 'The executioner tore off his 
royal robe, ſtripped him of all his cloaths, and 
then puſhed him into a deep dungeon, which was 


to be his tomb. It is related, that as he went in- 


to it ſtark naked, he cried out, O Hercules, how 
cold are thy ſtoves !“ alluding to the baths of 
that god, which were ſaid to be cold. That prince 
ſtruggling with hunger, continued fix days living; 
and a vain defire of prolonging his life, ſerved as 
a puniſhment to a king, who had always reckoned 
for nothing the death of his neareit relations, and 
of the gre.teſt men of his court, whom he had ſa« 
crificed to his fortune and ambition, 
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Marius delivers Gaul and Italy from three hundred 
thouſand Barbarians, known by the name of Cim- 
bri and Teutones, who had already deſpoiled a large 
eountry, and defeated ſeveral Roman Generals. 
But envyiag Metellus his reputation and Fower, 


he meditates his ruin. He unites with Saturninus 


end Glaucia, and prevails to have him exiled, 
Theſe two men, the greateſt profligates in the com- 
monwealth, are ſtoned and beaten to death, Me- 
tellus is recalled. Sylla's great till in the art of 
war. Marius growing jealous of him, looks on 
him as his enemy. Rome divides their affe&ions 

_ betwaxtk 
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betwixt theſe two generals, Ready to tear each 
other to pieces by a civil war, the Romans reunite 
againſt ſeveral nations of Italy, who had made aleague 
to oblige the Remans by force of arms togrant them 
the titles and privileges of Roman citizens. Sylla 
is preferred to Marius in the command againſt Mi- 
thridates, The fatal conſequences of that prefe- 
rence. Particular account of the civil war it oc- 
ca/ioned, Death of Marius. 


REAT and uncommon were the rejoicings 
which the people of Rome made on the day 

that Marius triumphed, not only on a public ac- 
count, but becauſe the conſulate of that Plebeian 
was of their own procuring; conſequently they, 
looked on themſclves as the authors of his victorics 
and aſſociates in his triumph. The Tribunes took 
thence continual occaſions to inſult the Patricians. 
in their ſpeeches : they haughtily aſked of them, 
What commander, what general from amongſt 
them, was comparable to that Plebeian ? and if it 
was ſtill their opinion, that no body could pretend 
to valour, courage, or ſkill, in the command of 
armics, who did not derive his origin from the no- 
bility ? The Patricians, on the other hand, to leſ- 
ſen Marius's glory, gave out, that all the honour 
of victory was due to Metellus; who, after two 
compleat battles gained, had drove Jugurtha to the 
moſt diſtant parts of his dominions ;' and that Ma- 
rius might yet have been in Africa, if Sylla, a Pa- 
trician, had not made himſelf maſter of that 
king's perſon in Numidia. Sylla himfelf, yet more 
jealous of Marius's glory, than the other had been 
of the advantages gained by Metellus, cauſed the 
hiſtory of that event to be engraved on a ſtone, to 
perpetuate the memory thereof, On it was ſeen, 
in what manner Bocchus delivered up Jugurtha to 
him; and1o teaze Marius yet more, he trom that 
time uſed tl.at ſtone for his common ſeal; a cir- 
cumſtance 
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cumſtance which in hiſtory would ſeem of little 
import, if the ſame had not given birth to the di- 
viſions which afterwards happened betwixt theſe 
two great men, and in which the Senate and people 
ſo greatly interefted themſelves. | 
But this competition and party-ſpirit were laid 
aſide at the firſt news ot the approach of thoſe Bar- 
barians we juſt mentioned. More than three hun- 
dred thouſand men, known by the names of Teu- 
tones and Cimbri, iſſued from Cherſoneſus Cim- 
brica, had entered into a confederacy to ſcek for 
lands in a more temperate and warmer climate than 
their own. Theſe Barbarians, attended with an 
innumerable body of old men, women, and chil- 
dren, broke into Gaul, where they committed 
great outrages. 'Fhe Cimbri cut in pieces the ar- 
my commanded by M. Junius Silanus, and defeat- 
ed another body commanded by M. Aurelius Scau- 
rus, liceutenant of Cn. Mallius, then Conſul : the 
like misfortune befel that Conſul, and Q. Servilius 
Cepio, who ſoon after loſt above fourſcore thou- 
ſand men in two great battles, Then thoſe Barba- 
rians ſeparated, the 'Feutones remained in Gaul, 
from whence they made preparation to pals into 
Italy, and the Cimbri took their way into Germa- 
ny. So many loſles, joined to the great numbers 
and fierceneſs of thoſe Barbarians, {truck a terror 
into the Romans. Jealouſy gave way; the two 
parties that divided Rome were united ; and all, 
as with one accord, mide Marius chief commander 
in the expedirion againſt their common enemy. He 
narf voted Couſul two years together, which 
was his ſecond and third conſulate; in 
which time he raiſed great armies, and for- 
tified the ſtraits and paſſes through which 
the enemy might penetrate into Italy. He returned 
to Rome to preſide at the election of new Conſuls “. 
There did he declare, that he did not pretend to 
2 Plut. in Mai io. 
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that dignity, ſince he had already enjoyed it thrice, 
and would even decline it if it was offered him. 
But thoſe who knew to what a degree he was aſpi- 
ring and ambitious, laughed at that ſham modeſty; 
and caſily penetrated into his defigns, when they 
obſerved what part he made Saturninus, his crea- 
ture, and a Tribune, to act at the ſame time, who 
openly called him knave and traitor, for refuling 
to ſerve his country, animating the people to com- 
pel Marius by force to take upon him the, command 
of the army, * 

This ſtratagem was too groſs not to be diſcern- 
ed by a nation ſo clcar- ſighted as the Romans were. 
But as at that time they had no general of a ſupe- 
rior capacity, and that Metellus was too aged to 
take upon him the managemegt of a war, wherein 
there would be occaſion for as much activity as 
courage, Marius was clected Conſul for , of 
the fourth time, and Catulus Luctaiivs was | 
appointed his colleague z a man indeed un- 
equal to him in the art of war, but cxcel- 
ling him in medeſty, probity, and ſwect behaviour. 

The two Conſuls divided the legions betwixt 
them, Marius with his thare marched againſt the 
Teutones, whom he met and defeated near Aix in 
Provence. Hiſtorians relate *, that the battle laſt- 
ed two whole days; that a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand of the Teutones were ſlain; and that by ſo 
general a defeat, that Barbarian nation was almoſt 
quite extinft. The Cimbri, more ſucceſsful at 
firſt, had paſs'd the Alps, and penetrated into the 
Gallia Ciſalpina. Catulus waited for them upon 
the banks of the Atheſis (Adige). But having no 
more than twenty thouſand men to oppole ſo 
powerful an hoſt, a general terror ſeized the hearts 
of his army : many fled before the approach of the 
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enemy; and the Roman general, to ſave the reſt, was 
forced to quit the banks of the river, and to encamp 
in ſuch defiles as he might not be forced from, 
Marius, in the beginning of his fifth Conſulate, 
came to his relief with a victorious army. 'The two 
Conſuls having joined their forces, gave battle to 
the Cimbri, in the plain of Vercelli. 'Thoſe Barba- 
rians were defeated, and the Romans obtained fo 
compleat a victory, that, if credit may be given to 
their hiſtorians +, an hundred and twenty thouſand 
of the Cimbri fell on the field of battle, beſides 
ſixty thouſand that were taken priſoners, | 

The two Conſuls jointly triumphed, on account 
of theſe victories; and Marius, inſatiable of ho- 
nours, put up for a ſixth conſulate, with as much 
eagerneſs as he had forthe firſt. It is even related, 
that he bought it by preſents given underhand to 
the heads of the tribes, and thoſe who bore the 
greateſt ſway among the people; and that at the 


ſame time he made uſe of the like means to get 


Metellus excluded *, whoſe virtues and experience, 
Joined to the wiſhes of all honeſt men, loudly call- 
ed him to the government of the commonwealth, 
To him they preferred Valerius Flaccus, who was 
leſs the colleague than the ſlave of Marius. This 
man, ſo truly great by his valour and ſervices to 
his country during the war, became its tyrant du- 
ring the peace, 

In this exalted ſtate of glory, to which his victo- 
ries had raiſed him, he could not bear the preſence 
of Metellns, becauſe he ſaw that his virtues made 
him more admired than himſelf. Not ſatisfied with 
having diſappointed him of his conſulſhip, he made 
uſe of the meaneſt and moſt unworthy artifices to 
get him baniſhed Rome. To this effect he leaguecd 
himſelf with two Senators, the one called Glaucia, 
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the other Saturninus, both declared enemies of Me— 
tellus, the molt profligate men in the whole com- 


monwealth, and whom that grave Scnator would 


have expelled the Senate during his cenſorſhip, if 
he had not been oppoſed therein by his colleague, 
with whom they had ſome intereſt “. 

Theſe three men united their reſentment and ca- 
hals. Marius was Contul. Glaucia Prætor; and Sa— 
turninus, who had been once before a Tribune of 
the people, ſolicited for that poſt a ſecond time, that 
he migat uſe the power annexed to that dignity 
againſt Metellus. Bur on the day of clection, Nonius, 
one of Sacurninus's competitors, took occaſion to de- 
ſcribe, in ſuch lively colours, the various crimes he 
was guilty of, that this people, in whom there was 
yet a remnant of the ancient probity of their an— 
ceſtors, bluſhed at their firtt deſigu of putting fo 
wicked a man at their head. He did not get one 
{ingle vote, and Nonius was choſen in his ſtead. 
This preference coſt him his life, Saturninus caus'd 
him to be ſtabbed at the breaking up of tlie afiem- 
bly +; and Glaucia, with whom he had contrived 
this murder, having called the people together again 
the next morning early, his adherents, in a riotous 
manner, declared Saturninus elected, before any 
conſiderable part of the people was yet arrived at 
the place of election. 

Theſe three men, now maſters of the whole ad- 
miniſtration, contrived inſtantly how to undo Me— 
tellus. To ſucceed therein, Saturninus, as 'I'ribune 
of the people, renewed the ancient quarrel about 
the ſharing of lands. But to give new life to a 
faction almoſt extinct, he propoled a new object of 
their animoſity. Marius and Catullus, by the de- 
feat of the Cimbri, having recovered ſome lands in 
Gallia Ciſalpina, of which thoſe Barbarians had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion, he propoſed to ſhare them among 
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the pooreſt citizens that dwelled in the country, 
moſt of them people without houſe or home, whom 
Marius had made uſe of in that war, and who were 
entirely devoted to him. To this propoſal he added 
a clauſe, that, if the people approved of it, the Se— 

nate ſhould be obliged within five days to paſs it 
into a law; that every Scnator ſhould be obliged 
to fear to it in the temple of Saturn; and that 
whoever refuſed to take that oath, ſhould be. expcl- 
led the Senate, and condemned to a fine of twenty 
talents, Then they notified the day of meeting. 
Marius fent pr ivately to all thoſe of his party in the 
country, deſiring them to come thither in as great 
bodies as potibly they could; and they came ac— 
cordingly from all pirts of Italy, Saturninus flat— 
tered himſelf, that by their numerons appearance 
he would make the law pats: but the citizens who 
dwelt 'n Rome, jeaious, and reſenting that the it 
habitants of the country were preferred to chem, 
mod vn open and ſtrong oppoſition. This tumul- 
rwous meeting divided into two bodies. The citi- 
Zens finding themſelves the w eakeſt, chat the aſſem- 
bly might be ciflolved, cried out, “ That they had 
” heard thunder;” whichaccording to the laws and 
Principles of their religion, obliged them to ſuſpend, 
for that day, their deliberations and affairs. But the 
countr” people having amongſt them fome veteran 
iol1dk , moſt of them men of metal, diſregarding 
that ( erſtitious cuſtom, fell upon the citizens with 
tones and ſticks, drove them from the Forum, and 
then paſſed Ia law, 

M-. ins, who was ſecretly at the bottom of all this 
and chief manager of the plot, called the Senate 
together as being conſul; to deliberate upon the 

oath preſeribed by that law, and which was now 
very haughtily demanded of every Senator. As he 
knew Metellus to be an upright man, and firm in 
his reſolutions, he feigned to draw him into the 


ſnare, as if he deteſted fo unjuſt-a law; which, N 
ſald, 
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ſaid, could have no other aim than to revive the 
ancient ſeditions. He added, that for himſelf, he 
ſhould never take an oath ſo prejudicial to the com- 
monwealth, Metellus, as he had very well torctcen, 
did not fail to declare hinifclf of his opinion; and 
he was ſeconded by the votes of the whole Senate. 

Marius having drawn ſuch a declaration from a 
man whom he knew incapable of turning, called 
the Senate on the fifth day, as preicribed by that 
uw, and then he pulled off the maik. He ſaid, 'Vaar 
he had very ſeriouſly reflected on that great affair; 
that there would infailibly happen a very great tu— 
mult, if they perſiſted abſolutely to refuſe the taking 
of the propoſed oath; that every thing was to be 
feared from the fury and reſentment of that mul— 
titude of unpoliihed and incenſed men: but that 
to dazzle their eyes, and to ſet them going out of 
Rome to their own homes, he thought they might 
extricate themſelves out of the preſent dichculty by 
means of an oath, conceived in dark and equivocal 
terms; and that it was his opinion, an oath to that 
Iv thould be taicen; but with this expreis proviſo, 
it it was law, II added, that after thoic country 
people ſhould be returned to their habitatious, iT 
would be eaſy, in another leſs riotous atembly, to 
demonſtrate to the people of the city. that the pro— 
poſition of a Tribune, reccived only by rictcrs, and 
in ſuch circumſtances as by law and religion made 
all things done on ſuch a day void, could not be 
looked upon as law. 

The hypocrite having thus varniſhed over his 
breach of faith, goes from the Scnate-houſe, atten— 
ded by his whole party, directly to the temple of Sa- 
turn, and there takes the oath pure and ſimple, 
without the reſtriction he propoſed hiniſelf. Choſe 

t his party did the ſame; aud the greuteſt num— 
ber of Senators, cither through corru Vþ tion, or fear 
of baniſhment, followed his exa: ple. Metellus 
alone couragsdufly perſinted in his former opinion; 
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and it was chiefly upon his firmnets that his ene- 
mies had built and grounded their hopes of effecting 
his ruin. Saturninus, apprized that he had not 
taken the oath in the time preſcribed by the law, 
ſends a meſſenger to expel him the Senate : but the 
other Tribunes of the people, who were not of that 
cabal, and who revered the virtuc of Metellus, una- 
nimoufly oppoſed and prevented the aftront deſigned 
to be put on that great man. 

Saturninus, incenſed to find a ſtop pnt to his 
defigns, ſends for all thoſe country people back 
again to Rome. He ſummons the aſtembly, gets 
up into the Roſtrum, and after having inveighed 
ſtrongly againſt Metellus, he declares to all that 
populace, 'That they muſt never hope for their 
tharecs of the lands, nor the execution of the law 
concerning it, as long as Metellus thould abide in 
Rome, Upon the remonſtrances of that ſeditious 
Tribune, the aſſembly condemned Metellus to ba- 
niſhment, if that very day he refuſed to take the 
oath enatted by that law, "The nobility, the whole 
Senate, and even the moſt noted among the people, 
offered to oppoſe this moſt unjuſt decree of the po- 
pulace. Many, out of affection for the perſon of 
Metellus, had even armed themſelves ſecretly under 
their long robes, and town habits. But that wiſe 
Senator, who truly loved his country, after having 
in a tender manner returned them thanks for the 
love they had expreſſed for him, declared he wou'd 
never ſuffer that a ſingle drop of blood ſhould be 
ſpilled, on his account. And it is ſaid, that after 
having reſolved to go into banifhment, he ſhould 
ſay to his intimate friends, to juſtify himſelf on ac- 
count of that reſolution, That either peace and 
quietneſs would be reſtored in the commonwealth, 
in which caſe he did not doubt of his being recall'd ; 
or that, if the 24miniſtration TEN in ſuch 
hands as thoſe of Saturninus, nothing could be 
mare advantageous to him, than to be at a diſtance 
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from Rome. He then went into exile : his virtue 
and great character made him to be received in 
every place he went through, as a fellow-citizen : 
he ſeemed no ſtranger in any place: and having 
fixed that of his abode to the ifle of Rhodes, he 
there enjoyed, in a ſweet tranquillity, that natural 
empire, which virtue beſtows without the addition 
of places and dignities. 

The commonwealth fell a prey to Saturninus, by 
the retreat of Metellus Marius, to acknowledge 
the ſervices he had done him in this affair, ſuffered 
him to exerciſe an open tyranny in Rome. There 
was not any liberty left at the elections: force car- 
ried every thing. That furious Tribune, Nur of 
always accompanied with a band of affaſſins „ 2 
inſtead of guards, got himſelf continued in 
the Tribunate for the third time; and pro- 
cured for his colleague, a run- away flave, named 
L. Equilius Firmanus, who called himſelf a fon of 
Tiberius Gracchus, He proceeded. at laſt to that 
degree of violence, that having reſolved to raiſe 
Glaucia, the accomplice of all his crimes, to the Con- 
ſulſhip, he cauſed Memmius, an eminent Patrician, 
becauſe he was Glaucia's rival, to be beaten to death 
by P. Mettius, one of his guards. 

This murder cauſed the better ſort of people to 
take up arms; even the populace joined the Se- 
nate; the place of the aflembly was like a field of 
battle, where the blood of the citizens was ſpilled 
with impunity. Saturninus, Glaucia, C. Saufeius, 
then Quzſtor, and their party, finding themſelves 
the weakeſt, ſeized upon the Capitol. The Senate, 
by a public decree, proclaimed them enemies to 
their country, and ordered Marius to proſecute 
them as ſuch. He was obliged to arm, but he did 
it ſo ſlowly, as made it apparent, it was much againit 
his inclination that he obeycd the orders of the 
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The people, well acquainted with his inclination, 
and ſecret intrignes, weary of his apparent delays, 
for which he always pleaded ſome excuſe, and 
bearing with uneaſineſs thoſe profligates to conti- 
nue in the ſtrongeſt part of the town, cut the pipes 
that carried water into the Capitol, and ſoon re- 
duced thoſe rioters to a deſperate thirſt. The 
greateſt part, rather than ſurrender, were for ſer- 


ting fire to ſome neighbouring houſes, in hopes 


they ſhould make their eſcape during the contu- 
ſion and tumult that is common in ſuch accidents, 
But Saturninus and Glaucia, depending on their 


intimacy with Marius, ſurrendered to him. He 


cauſed them to be confined in the palace, as if he 
deligned to have brought them to a regular trial: 
but that houſe was to them rather a place of ſafety 
than a priſon, and he had ſet guards upon them, 
leſs to prevent their running away, than to ſecure 
them againſt the attempts of their enemies. 

Theſe precautions did not hinder the people, now 
worked np into a violent paſſion, to do themſelves 


juſtice. Part of them drives away the gnards, and 


ſurrounds the place of their confinement ; others 
get upon the top of the houſe, take down the tiles, 
and with them and ſtones kill Saturninus, Glaucia, 
gaufcius, and that band of profligates that had been 
ſecured there with them. Their death was as tlie 
ſignal for the reſtoration of Metellus. His rela- 
tions, friends, or rather the whole Senate, 


Om. of demanded his repeal of the people in the 
654 public afiembly, All unanimonſly voted 


his return, except one ſingle Tribune call'd 
Turius, who had the contidence to oppoſe the 
wiſhes of all his fellow-citizens, 

This Tribune was no better than the fon of a 
fr::dman “; but as he was inveſted with a dignity 
wiiich gave him the right of oppoſition, the friends 
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of Metellus did all they could to prevail with him 
to wave it. Even the ſon of Metellus threw him- 
ſelf down at his feet, in the midſt of the aſſembly, 
and, with tears in his eyes, conjured him to reſtore 
his father to him, which was the occafion of his 
bearing afterwards the ſirname of Metellus Pius. 
But the 'Tribune, deaf to all entreaties, rejected his 
petition with very harſh uſage, Luckily C Canu- 
leius was choſen Tribune of the people the next 
year. That plebeian magiſtrate having a reſpect 
for the great merit.of Metellus, not only took of 
this oppoſition, but fell upon Furius himfelf, and 
impeached him that moment before the people. He 
laid before them, with a great deal of rhetoric, his 
inhumanity, and the ill uſage he had made of the 
prerogatives of his dignity, He urged, that, to ſa- 
tisfy his private paſſion, he had deprived his coun- 
try of one of the beſt citizens in the whole com- 
monwealth. In ſhort, he rendered his colleague ſo 
odious, that the people, without fo much as hear- 
ing his defence, tore him immediately to pieces“. 
And the Tribunate, that ſacred magiſtracy, which 
had been eſtabliſhed for no other end than to pro- 
tect and defend the citizens, was violated in the 
perſon of a Tribune, for having attempted to carry 
his authority too far, | 
The reſtoration of Metellus meeting with no 
farther obſtacle, he returned to Rome. The whole 
city went out to meet him, and his return was a 
real triumph. The whole day was not ſufficient 
for receiving the compliments of the Senate, and 
the applauſes of the people. Every body thought 
they faw juſtice, peace, and liberty return with him, 
Marius alone, always jealous of his glory, and not 
able either to hinder or to bear his return, went 
out of Rome, and embarked, under pretence of 
going to Aſia, to offer certain ſacrifices, which he 
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had vowed, as he ſaid, to the Mother of the Gods, 
during the war with the Teutones and Cimbri, Be- 
fides the preſence of Metellus, which he ſhunned, 
and which ſeemed to reproach him continually with 
ungratefulneſs, there was a ſecret motive which ob- 
liged him to quit Rome, and go as far as Aſia. Ma- 
rius, a great general, but of a rough temper,. and 
accuſtomed to that abſolute authority which goes 
along with the command of the armies, did in a 
manner languiſh in peaceable times, and even want- 


ed thoſe talents which are necefſary to gain ap- 


plauſe in a commonwealth, where generally men 
were advanced to the adminiſtration by their elo- 
quence. 

A war was neceſſary for him to regain his cre- 
dit, If we may believe Plutarch, the private de- 
= of his voyage was to kindle one in Aſia, and 

pecially to draw the Romans into a declaration 
of war againſt Mithridates, the moſt powerful king 
in all the Eaſt, who was ſuſpected of entering into 
leagues, and making preparations againſt the Ro. 
mans. Marius would have been wonderfully glad 


of effecting his deſign, not doubting. but he thould 
have the command of the forces employed in that 


war, gain new victories, and enrich his family with 
the ſpoils of the Eaſt. 

It is ſaid, that being at the court of that great 
prince, and having made him ſome overiures in the 
name of the Senate, to ſound his intentions, when 
he found that Mithridatcs did nor anſwer directly 
to the point, It is neceſiiry, Mithridates, (ſaid 
„ he), either that you find a way to become more 
% powerful than the Romans, or ſubinit ro the law 
of the ſtrongeſt *.“ The King of Pontus, the 
proudeſt prince of his time, and uſed to the {livifh 
language commonly ſpoke in kinz's paluces, ſeemed 
ſurprized at the diſcourſe of tha: bold r:pubiican ; 
but as he was no leſs a politician thau a great gene- 
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ral, and that his preparations were not yet compleat, 
he concealed his diſpleaſure, and ſent Marius away 
loaded with preſents. 

That Roman, after having viſited part of Aſia, 
returned to Rome, where he found but few friends, 
and yet leſs credit. His harſh and haughty man- 
ners were not becoming in a free ſtate, where eve 
body thinks himſelf very near upon the level with 
the beſt, and where the great ones acquire and pre- 
ſerve their creatures only by their careſſes and good 
offices, He met with the fate of moſt great war- 
riors, who live to be old in a peace of long conti- 
nuance; that is to ſay, his victories were forgot ; 
and he was looked upon, ſays Plutarch, at beſt, like 
thoſe old weapons, covered all over with ruſt, and 
laid by as uſeleſs for the future. Beſides, there 
was a new race of younger generals, who had en- 

offed all the favour of the public ; and among 
thoſe of the Patrician order the moſt taken notice 
of, Sylla, whom we have mentioned before, held 
the firſt rank, e 

We have ſeen how dextroufly that Patrician had 
at once put an end to the Numidian war, by obli- 
ging Bocchus to deliver Jugurtha up to him. It 
was with the ſame ability, that, whilſt the Romans 
had their hands full with the Cimbri and 'Teutones, 


he hindered the Marſi (a nation inhabiting that 


part of the kingdom of Naples, now called 4bruzzo) 
from declaring for thoſe Barbarians. No body, 
next to Marius, whoſe lieutenant he was, had a 
greater ſhare in the defeat of the Cimbri, one of 
whoſe kings he took priſoner himſelf. 

Marius, jealous of all forts of merit, but chiefly 
of the characters built an the fame of warlike ex- 
ploits, forced Sylla, by repeated ill uſage, to quit 
the ſervice. Catullus, who knew his valour and 
capacity, offered him in his army the ſame poſt he 
had enjoyed in that of Marius, with the additional 
promiſe of repoling an entire confidence in him. 


Ola, 
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Sylla, full of fire; action, and courage, was a great 
help to him in all the parts that are particularly the 
general's; and as Catullus was old and flow, every 
thing fell upon Sylla. He it was that regulated 
the marches, incampments, detachments of parties, 
and took care to ſupply the army with proviſions, 
Nothing was out of his way. And whilſt Marius 
wanted neceſtaries in his camp, there was ſo great 
an abundance in that of Catullus, that his ſoldiers 
beſtowed quantities very liberally on thoſe of his 
colleague. It is ſaid that Marius conceived ſo great 
a jealouſy thereat, that he looked on that generoſity 
as an indirect method of ſeducing his ſoldiers, and 
that it was one of the motives that kindled after- 
wards that hatred, the conſequences whercof were 
ſo fatal to the commonwealth. That hatred began 
to ſhow itſelt on occaſion of ſome repreſentation of 
the victory by figures, and of certain golden ima- 
ges, which Bocchus conſecrated in the Capitol, 
"Thoſe images. deſcribed the manner in which he 
had delivered Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, 
Marius attemptcd to carry off thoſe monuments, 
becauſe they ſeemed to attribute to his quæſtor, who 
was but an inferior officer, all the glory of an event 
which had happened during his confulſhip, Sylla, 
on his ſide, oppoſed it with all- his credit, and an 
inſuperable firmneſs. They very near came to 
blows, and this at a time when every thing at Rome 
was carried by mere force and violence. Every 
body took party according to his intereſt or incli- 
nation; all Rome was divided; and a matter of ſo 
little moment, maintained on both fides by two 
proud and haughty men, who hated each other, 
revived that antipathy between the -nobility and 
people, which derived its beginning almoſt from 
the very foundation of the commonwealth, Ca- 
bals and factions were formed; each called upon 
his friends and dependants to aſſiſt him. In ſhort, 
the city was in that turbulent motion, which is 

commonly 
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commonly a fore - runner of a civil war, when the 
death of Livius Druſus occaſioned the Social War, 
that ſuſpended all thoſe domeſtic ſtrites. 

It may not be amiſs here to explain, in what 
manner this foreign war took its birth within Rome 
itſelf, and afterwards ſpread all over Italy. The 
Romans were wont to vary their forms of govern- 
ment according to the temper and cuſtoms of the 
different nations that were ſubject to them. The 
citizens, whether they dwelt in Rome, or in any 
part of the country, being regiſtred in the rolls of 
their tribe, gave their names in to the cenſors, 
thoſe of their children, their ſlaves, as alſo a valu- 
ation of their eſtates; upon which the taxes they 
were to pay were regulated, None but citizens 
were allowed to lift in thoſe invincible legions, 
which made Rome the miſtreſs of the world. 'They 
choſe their commanders, and their magiſtrates. 
They voted for peace, or for war; and the right 
of voting being attacked to the quality of each Ro- 
man citizen, made every one a ſharer in the ſove- 
reignty of the ſtate, "The ſeveral nations of Lati- 
um had cither ſubmitted themſelves to the common- 
wealth, or had been conquered and ſubdued by 
force of arms. They were obliged to pay the taxes 
that were impoſed on them; and furniſhed, in times 
of war, fuch a number of horſe and foot, as were 
demanded of them. In other matters, though in 
ſome reſpect they made a part of the common- 
wealth, and helped to bear the charges of it; yet 
were they not admitted to dignitics, nor had they 
any right of voting. It is true, that in dangerous 
times, in order to bind them the faſter to the inte- 
reſts of the commonwealth, ſome indulgence was 
ſhown them in thoſe points; as was particularly 
done at the time of the ſecond Punic war; leit 
thoſe different nations, which all together, and uni- 
ted, made the greateſt ſtrength of the common- 
wealth, ſhould be debauched by Hannibal, full as 

much 
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much {killed in bringing about ſuch a defection, as 
he was to be dreaded in the field. But as ſoon as 
the danger was. over, the Romans omitted no 
means to make them ſenſible, that thoſe conceſſions 
had been deſigned only as occaſional favours, from 
which they were not for the future to claim any 
right. However, every city in Latium was go- 
verned by one of her own citizens, elected by a 
majority; who, under the title of prætor, admini- 
ſtred juſtice to them; and thar prætor, after the 
expiration of his office, was regiſtred as a Roman 
citizen, That office conferred on him the privi- 
leges of nobility ; and this prerogarive diſtinguiſhed 
that ſtate from all other countries, - which were 
called provinces of the commonwealth j to which 
a prztor was ſent from Rome, to adminitter juſtice, 
and a quæſtor, to levy the taxcs, 

Theſe nations in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
as we obſerved before, had long demanded the 
right and name of Roman citizens. They remon- 
ſtrated, that they paid conſiderable taxes: That in 
war time, their country alone raiſed double the 
number of forces, to what Rome and its territories 
did: that the commonwealth owed partly to their 
valour, that prodigious power to which it was riſen; 
and that it was but juſt they ſhould ſhare the ho- 
nours of a ſtate whole empire they had enlarged 
by their arms. We have ſeen above in what man- 
ner Caius Gracchus periſhed, for having endca- 
voured to obtain that right of Roman citizens tor 
the Latin. The Senate and nobles oppoſed him; 
pretending it was not juſt to make thoſe their 
equals and fellow-citizens, who were in reality 
ſubjects of the commonwealth. But the true mo- 
tive of their oppoſition was, that they could not 
bear any body ſhould go about to render the par- 


ty of the people ſtronger, by making it more nu- 


merous with theſe aflociates. The death of Caius 
did not frighten Druſus, becauſe he flattered wort 
ic 
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ſelf with ſucceſs, if he took another method, by 
ſceking to make himſelf the mediator betwixt the 
two parties; a deſign, in truth, very commendable; 
but as much beyond his capacity, as his credit, It 
was to render himſelf agreeable to both, 


0 ; ; . Year of 
that he propoſed, during his ſecond tribu- 3 f 
nate, to reſtore to the Senate the right of 662 


enquiring into the crimes of extortion, 
which had been conferred on the Equeſtrian ordery 
and to make tlfat order amends, by letting into the 
Senate three hundred of them: and by favour of 
thoſe two laws, he endeavoured to get thuic of 
Caius Gracchus to paſs, relating to the diviltion or 
lands, and the right of citizens in behalf oF the 
Latins. 

But he found the Senotors and the knights equal- 
ly averſe to thoſe propoſuls *. The Senate ſeemed 
to reſent, that a Tribune thould offer to thruſt into 
that auguſt aſſembly three hundred knights, who 
muſt carry all before them by their numbers: and 
thoſe of the knights, who had rexon to fear they 
ſhould not be of the three hundied deſgned tor 
ſenators, would not conſent that their body ſhow'd 
be deprived of a juriſdiction and a tribunal which 
made them very conliderable in Rome . So that 
ey two orders, tho' otherwiſe divided in their inte- 
reſts, yet agrecd to reject the laws propoled by 
Druſus. He met ſtill with a ſtronger oppoſition 
about the laws of Caius, which he deſign'd to re— 
new. The very name of Agrarian laws ſtirred up 
the reſentment of thoſe who were poſlicflied of 
eſtates in conquered lands: and the great men of 
Rome, accuſtomed to that empire they exerciſed 
over the naticns ſubjected to the commonwealth, 
could never forgive Druſus the attempt of making 
thoſe their fellow-citizens, whom they always look - 
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cd upon as their ſubjects. Such oppoſite intereſts 
gave birth to continual diſputes in all their aſſem- 
blies: and as every thing there was carried leſs by 
the rules of equity than by the ſtrength and cre- 
dit of each party, a great body of Latins was come 
to Rome, to ſupport their protector: but that avail- 
ed him not; he could not eſcape the fury of his 
oppoſers. Surrounded by a multitude of people 
that were about his tribunal, which he had cauſed 
to be placed in a dark gallery in his houſe, he was 
ſtabbed in the fide with a knife, which the mur- 
clerer left in the wound, and of which he died, It 
was impoſſible to diſcover who gave the blow, he be- 
ing loſt in the crowd : but Quintius Varius, Tri- 
bune of the people, made himſelf ſuſpected, by a 
law which he propoſed ſome time after the death 
of Druſus. That law declared traitors, and ene— 
mies of the ſtate, all ſuch as ſhould propoſe again 
to grant the prerogative of citizens to ſtrangers, or 
nations of Italy that were ſubjects of the com- 
monwealth. 

The death of Druſus, murdered in his Tribu- 
Tear of nal, for having attempted to procure the 
Rome rights of citizens to thoſe nations, gave 
66 birth to that war which was called Social *, 

3* or of the Confederates, Thoſe nations, 
. enraged to ſee themſelves fruſtrated of their hopes 
and pretenſions, by the murder of their protector, 
reſolved to obtain their ends by force of arms. The 
principal cities firſt ſent deputics to each other pri- 
vately, to communicate their reſentment, Next, 
they ſigned a league, and gave each other mutual 
hoſtages. Every diſtrict made a proviſion of arms 
and horſes : ſoldiers-were liſted ; generals appoint- 
ed. T. Afranius, P. Ventidius, M. Egnatius, and 
Vetius Cato, all officers of great name, were to 
command different bodies. But before they began 
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any acts of hoſtility, they ſent deputies to Rome, 
demanding, in the name of all the nations in Italy, 
that were either allies, or dependents on the com- 
monwealth, to be received into the number of Ro— 
man citizens. 

The Senate, equally informed of their preten- 
ſions and of their forces, peremptorily refuſed to 
hear their deputics; and word was ſent them, 
That they ſhould have no audience, till thoſe that 
ſent them had departed from the confederacy they 
had lately ſigned: and they were diſmiſſed with this 
anſwer. 

he Confederates, upon the return of their de- 
puties, took up arms every where at the ſame time. 
At once was ſeen in the heart of Italy an army of 
an hundred thouſand men, all in conſpiracy againſt 
Rome: and what rendered thoſe forces formidable, 
was, that they were commanded by excellent gene- 
rals, who had been bred and trained up in the Ro- 
man armies and diſcipline. _ 

The Senate, on its part, armed with uncommon 
ſpeed, and raiſcd a greater number of le- 17 
gions than uſual, Sextus Julius Cſar, * aro 
and P. Rutilius Lupus, both Confuls this 3 
year, took the field, and headed each an 3“ 
army. They had for lieutenants, C. Marius, 
Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius Sylla, and Licinius 
Craſſus; who bore the character of being the 
ableit generals of the Roman ftate, and who had 
all of them commanded armies as Conſuls and ge- 
nerals, But the love of their country was the cauſe 
that thoſe very men, who had commanded in chief 
during one year, did not diſdain to ſerve the fol- 
lowing in the ſame army as lieutenants. To them 
the title of Proconſuls was given; and though al- 
ways dependent on the two Conſuls, and their di- 
rections, yet they commanded ſeparate bodies, be- 
eauſe of the many places where they had enemies to 


oppoſe, 
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Never had the commonwealth ſo many different 
armies, at the ſame time, in Italy before. For 
tear of a ſurprize, guards were quartered at all 
the gates and avenues of Rome, during a war 
wherein the ſoldiery of the two oppoſite parties 
was dreſſed in the ſame manner, ſpoke the ſame 
Iingvage, and knew each other; fo that it was not 
caly to diſtinguith hetween the citizens and the ene- 
my. Many were the bloody rencounters, battles, 
and cities taken, Fortune often changed fides, 
wich weakened each of them by turns, withont 
abating any thing of their fierceneſs and fury. At 
laſt, the Senate obſerving that even the victories 
gained by the commonwealth were fatal and de- 
ſtructive, and that by deſtroying its allies, it loſt 
ſo many brave ſoldiers, who before fought. its 
battles; that wiſe body thought fit to abate of its 
firmnels, yet gave way but gradually, by little and 
Ivele, that they might ſtill keep up the dignity of 
the Roman name; and alſo, by that method, to 
ſow diviſion among the Allies That right and 
prerogative of citizens, which had occaſioncd this 
war, Was at firſt granted only to the ncareſt neigh- 
bours of Rome, or ſuch as had not taken up arms, 
or offered the firſt to lay them down, This cone 
duct allayed the fire of the enemics : the confe- 
derates diſtruſting each other, haſtened to make 
their ſeparate peace : and the Romans, on their 
tide, thought it became their greatneſs better to 
abate of their demands in behalf of a divided and 
weakened enemy, than to have given way to the 
entire body of the confederacy, even when it was 
in its greateſt ſtrength. At laſt all theſe ſeveral na- 
tions ſucceſſively obtained the right of citizens of 
Nome, except the Lucanians and Samnites, their 
neighbours, a fierce and courageous people, jea- 
lous, and enemies of Rome's greatneſs, and who 
maintained the war ſome time longer “; though it 
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was more an eſtect of their inveteracy than an ar- 
gument of their ſtrength, Although the Senate 
had granted that prerogative to the neighbours of 
Rome, they almoſt reduced it to nothing by the 
manner and articles of the convention, For in- 
ſtcad of diſtributing that multitude of new citizens 
into the old five and thirty tribes, where, by their 
numbers, they would have been maiters of almoſt 
all deliberations; the Senate very dexterouſly, and 
with their own conſent, made eight new tribes of 
them all. And as, by their creation, they were al- 
ways the laſt that gave their votes; there was no 
need of counting them, when the old tribes did 
agree. So that this right of citizenſhip, which 
had coſt the confederates ſo much blood, was to 
them ſcarce any thing but an empty title, without 
authority, and without buſineſs. 

It was not long before they were ſenſible, that they 
had been put all together under the eight laſt tribes, 
with no other view than to render their votes uſe- 
lets. The Senate however flattered themſelves. 
that by this ſtratagem they had reftored peace to 
Italy, and thought of making war in the Eaſt ; 
when the jcalouſy betwixt the great occationed a 
civil war to enſue immediately upon that of the 
Contederates. Marius, upwards of ſeventy years 
old, had noi maintaiacd in this war that great re- 
putation which he had. acquired in that againic the 
Teuiones and Cimbri; whether becaute of the 
heavineſs and ſlowneſs concomitant to old age, or 
that fortune had not thryuwn occativns vi ſignalizing 


himſelf in his way, cannot be kaown : for he had 


even kept himielf alnzoſt all along on the deientive. 
Sylla, on the contrary, lively, attive and 13:pe- 
tuous, had gaincd great battles, taken contiderable 
towns, and had ditinguithcd himſelf throughout 
this war by ſo many and giorivus ſuccefles, chat 
immediately upon tn peace, he had tlie conſulate 
conferred on him, as tie nrit reward ot his delerts. 
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Year of He was afterwards declared governor of 
Aſia Minor, and commander in chief in 
the war againſt Mithridates; the mightieſt 
prince of all the Eaſt, a great general; 
but unjuſt, cruel, bloody, as moſt conquerors are, 
and whoſe empire was moſtly made up of ſtates 
uſurped from his neighbours. His forces were 
proportioned to his deſigns and ambition They 
reckoned in his armies no leſs than two hundred 
and fifty thouſand foot, fifty thouſand horſe, and 
an infinite number of armed chariots : and his ſea- 
ports contained more than four hundred ſhips of 
war. Able generals were at the head of thoſe dif- 
ferent bodies; but he himſelf was ſtill the prime 
director of the whole: and where he did not com- 
mand in perſon, he alone directed their operations. 
He had made himſelf maſter of Cappadocia and 
Bythinia, which he had conquered from Ariabar- 
zancs and Nicomedes, the ſovercigns of thoſe king- 
doms, who were allies of the Roman ſtate. All 
Thracia, Macedonia, Greece, Athens, moſt of the 
Cyclades, had undergone the fame fate. And the 
Senate having ſent to him, to defire he would with- 
draw his forces from all thoſe provinces which 
were under the protection of the commonwealth ; 
that prince, to ſhew he feared neither their power 
nor reſentment, cauſed in one day above one hundred 
and fifty thouſand Romans to be murdered, moſt 
of them merchants “; who, truſting to the peace, 
had ſettled and traded in the Eaft, and in the prin- 
cipal towns of Greece, He threatned Rome itſelf, 
and all Italy, with the power of his arms, when Sylla 
was named to have the direction of the war againſt 
him. 
Marius, whoſe ambition was yet like that of a 
young man, and who (as we have ſecn) aimed at 
thac comnund, looked on this preference as au IN» 
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juſtice done to him, It ſeemed as if all the prefer- 
ments of the commonwealth did of right belong to 
him. He refolved to carry that of making war 
upon Mithridates, from Sylla. He brought over 
to his intereſt a Tribune, called P. Sulpitius, an in- 
veterate enemy to Sylla+; a great orator, a bold 
and enterprizing man ; who, beſides, was much re- 
garded in Rome, upon account of his great riches, 
and of his vaſt number of clients; and yet more 
fear'd for the miſchief he could do, and the credit 
his office gave him. | 

Theſe two men, united in the common hatred 
they bore to Sylla, and the body of the nobility, 
agreed, before they declared themſelves, to try to 
ſtrengthen their party. To ſucceed herein, Sulpi- 
tius, who had diſcovered how much the confede- 
rates were diſſatisfied to fee themſelves ranked in 
the eight lowermoſt tribes of the commonwealth, 
propoſed in their behalf to ſuppreſs thoſe eight 
tribes, and to incorporate afterwards all thoſe Ita- 
lians that compoled them, into the five and thirty 
ancient tribes, He promiſed himſelf, from their 
great numbers, to become maſter of all public reſo- 
lutions. The ancient citizens, initructed by the 
Senate, ſoon perceived, that if theſe new tribes were 
let in amongſt them, the ſtrangers, who were but 
lately admitted among che citizens by favour, would 
inſenſibly ruin the credit of thoſe very men who 
had conferred that favour on them. Thoſe conli- 
derations determined them to oppoſe the publication 
of that law. The Tribune, on his fide, ſupported 
by thoſe new citizens, whom he on purpoſe ſcat for 
to Rome, was reſolved to make it paſs by main force: 
the two partics came to blows; and there were a 
great number of citizens killed on both ſides during 
the conteſt. The night coming on, partcd th al- 
ſembly, before any thing was decided 
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he conſuls, to poſtpone the day of another aſſem- 
bly, proclaimed holydays upon ditterent pretences 
during which it was forbidden to do any buſincts. 
Sulpitius, without any regard to thoſe holydays, 
ſum mne ned the people. He came there himſelf, at 
the head of fix hundred of his party, with arms un- 
der their gowns; a fort of guards that every-where 
attended him, and which he ulcd to call the Anti- 
Senate He ſent to the two conſuls, ſummoning 
them to come to the afſembly, and inſtantly to re- 
voke the holydays which they had proclaimed; that 
the pcople might be at liberty to give their votes 
about the abrogating the cight tribes, as he had pro- 
poſcd in the laſt meeting. 

This diſcourſe raiſed a great commorion betwixt 
the old and new citizens. Thoſe of Sulpitius his 
fide drew their ſwords, and fell on the people, who 
run away; and the fon of Q Pompeius, ſon- in- law 
to Sylla, was killed, as he was ſuccouring his fa— 
ther“. Pompeius hid himſelf in the throng : Sylla, 
purſued, fled into the very houſe of Marius, having 
found the door open, Marius, though naturaliy 
cruel and revengful, for-bore killing a man who 
hid taken refuge in his howte : he ſaved his life, 
Bur to preſerve it, he was obliged to return to the aſ- 
ſenbly, and to declare, that he aboliſhed and re- 
pealed the holydays. He then withdrew himſelf 
front thence; and not thinking himici: any longer 
ſafe in Rome, where the oppolite party prevailed, he 
quited the city inftantly, and made hule to put 
himici: at the head of thoſe troo;s which he had 
commanded in the confederat war, and which were 
to march under his command into the Eat, againſt 
Michridates. The holydars being repealed, and both 
the Conſuls fl d; Sulpitius, ao maſter and ablo- 
lute in Rom got without toy difficulty che Jaw fO 
Pa! 8, that had been the occaiiun of the tumult: and 
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by the ſame law, he took from Sylla the command 
of the army abovementioned, cauſing the people 
to commiſſion Marius in his ſtead, 

That general ſent immediately ſome officers of 
his party, to take poſſeflion of the command till he 
could go himſelf : but Sylla had prevented them, 
as we have related. He had drawn over all the ſol- 
dicrs to his intereſt, giving them hopes of enrich- 
ing them with the ſpoils of the Eaſt * ; ſo that in- 
ſtead of obeying the orders that came from Marius, 
they killed his officers, and beſought Sylla to lead 
them againſt his enemies at Rome, before he tranſ- 
ported them to Aſia. Marius, incenſcd at the death 
of his officers, uſed repriſals; cauſed ſeveral of Syl- 
la's friends to be put to death, and their houſes to 
be plundered ; which bliged others haſtily to quit 
Rome. and ſeek a retuge in Sylla's camp. Theſe 
maſſacres determined the latter to march ſtrait to 
Rome. He was at the head of ſix legions; whoſe 
ſoldiers, animated with his ſpirit, ſought nothing 
but revenge and plunder, But ſeveral officers, averle 
to turn their arms againſt their own country, quit- 
ted the ſervice; ſo that nothing was ſeen on the 
roads, but people flying from the city to the camp, 
to eſcape Marius's cruelty ; and, on the other hand, 
people that were going from the camp to Rome, to 
avoid taking either fide in this civil war, In the 
mean time, Sylla was ſtill approaching; and he was 
met on the way by Q. Pompeius, his colleague in 
the conſulſhip, who joined him. 

Marius and Sulpitius, who had no army to op- 
poſe him, interpoſed the authority of the magiſtra- 
cy, and ſent to him Brutus and Servilius, both Pre. 
tors, with their adherents; who very haughtily 
commanded Sylla to ſtop his march. His ſoldiers, 
incens'd at the manner in which thoſe two Prætors 


had ſpoke to their general, broke the faſces and 
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axes, which the Lictors were wont to carry before 
thoſe magiſtrates. They fell upon them, tore their 
purple gowns; and had certainly killed them, if 
Sylla had not prevented it, 

'The condition thoſe two magiſtrates were in, 
when they returned into Rome, made them ſenſible, 
that all reſpect for the laws was laid aſide, and that 
violence and ſuperior power was henceforth to de- 
termine all things. Marius and Sulpitius, who 
knew themfelves in no condition to reſiſt a potent 
and incenſed enemy, diſpatched to him, in the name 


of the Senate, ſome new deputies, to endeavour at 


leaſt to retard his march. Thoſe deputies entreated 
the two Conſuls to ſuſpend their anger and refent- 
ment, and not to bring their army nearer to Rome 
than abqut five miles; telling them, that while 
their troops were refreſhing themſclves, the Senate 
was in hopes of bringing matters to an accommo- 
dation, and giving them full ſatisfaction, 

"The two Conſuls, eaſily perceiving that they were 
amuſed only to give time to Marius to raiſe ee 
in order to deceive the deputies, made as if they 
accepted their propoſals *. Sylla, in their preſence, 
commanded his officers to mark out a camp, and 
to appoint quarters in the neighbourhood they were 
in. But no ſooner were the deputies gone, but he 
ſent all his horſe at their heels, and ſoon began his 
march with his whole army, arriving before the 
gates of Rome, when his enemies believed him very 

niet in his camp. His forces entered the city 

word in hand, as they would have done a town 
taken from an enemy by ſtorm. Marius and Sul- 
pitius, though ſurpriſed, oppoſed their paſſage with 
a body of their party that had joined them ; and 
the people, fearing the town ſhould be plundered, 
declared in their favour, and threw darts and ſtoncs 
from the tops of the houſes on Sylla's ſoldiers, But 
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that general having threatned to ſet fire to them, 
and taken a torch in his own hand, the people dit- 
continued thoſe acts of. hoſtility, and remained 
ſpectators of the fight betwixt the two parties +. In 
vain did Marius and Sulpitius call them to their 
aid; though they promiſed liberty to ſuch ſlaves as 
ſhould arm in their defence, nobody offered to ſtir; 
and Sylla's forces ſtill gaining ground, drove them 
to the temple of the Goddeſs Tellus, whence they 
were obliged to fly and quit Rome, Sylla ſecing 
himſelf maſter of the city, poſted guards in all the 
open places, to prevent diſorder. He even cauſed 
ſome of his ſoldiers to be puniſhed ſeverely, for ha- 
ving entered ſome houſes to plunder them; and 
he was himſelf buſy all night in viſiting the diffe- 
rent quarters, to reſtrain the ſoldfers, commonly 
inſolent upon a victory, and to prevent the citizens 
being abuſed. 

The two Conſuls having employed the whole 
night in providing for the public ſafety, their next 
care in the morning, was to get their conduct, tho? 
very extraordinary, approved and authoriſed by 
ſome new laws, and to cloath themſelves, at leaſt 
outwardly, with ſome ſhow of right, which ſeldom 
fails thoſe who have the power in their hands. To 
obtain this, they formed the deſign of raiſing a- new 
the authority of the Senate, which the Tribuncs 
of the people had much impaired by that infinite 
number of new laws made to favour the people, 
moſt of which had been enacted by ſeditious men, 
and an armed force, With that view they ſum- 
moned an aſſembly of the Roman people *. Sylla, 
naturally a good orator, deplored the calamitics of 
the commonwealth, in terms no leſs moving than 
lively, He repreſented to the aſſembly, That the 
differences which for ſo long a time had diſturbed 
the city, and the ſtate, proceeded only from the 
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rendered that firſt claſs, when all its ceuturies agreed, 
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mutinous and turbulent ſpirit of the Tribunes, 
who, to make themſelves conſiderable, omitted no- 
thing that could provoke the hatred of the people 
againſt the Senate: that thoſe popular magiſtrates, 
who had been inſtituted in the beginning with no 
other view than to prevent violence which ſhould 
be offered to any Roman citizen, had imperceivably, 
and under different colours, rendered themſclvecs 
abſolute maſters of the whole adminiſtration : that 
by new laws, unknown to their anceſtors, they 
had found the ſecret to reduce to nothing the au- 
thority of the Conſuls, and the dignity of the Se. 
nate: that to cauſe thoſe innovations and en— 
croachments, which they covered over with the 
plauſible name of laws, to be tolerated, they had, 
in the election of magiſtrates, aboliſhed the cuſtom, 
eſtabliſhed from all times, of taking the votes by 
centuries ; and in the room of that ancient method, 
had ſubſtituted that of collecting the votes by tribes, 
and chiefly in the elections for Tribunes of the 
people: that by this change, wherein the votes of 
the nobles, and the rich, were contounded with 
thoſe of the poor, inſtead of being told by centu- 
ries, the populace was become the maſters of all 
elections, and that their choice moſt commonly fell 
upon ſeditious men, rather than people of good 
characters. That to root out abules ſo pernicious 
to the quiet of the commonwealth, it was his opt- 
nion, Jhat for the future it ſhould not be allowed 
that any body of what condition ſoever, ſhould 
propoſe to the people any law that had not been 
betore approved by the Senate, Laſtly, That in 
elections, votes ſhould no longer be taken but by 
claſſes, which were a fort of rolls, in which all the 
citizens were divided by centurics, according to 
their eſtates and rank : but the firſt whereof, con- 
fiſting of the richeſt, contained alone more centu— 
ries than all the other claſſes put together; which 
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the arbiters of all deliberations. Sylla added, That 
it was needful to forbid the Tribunes making thoſe 
continual ſpeeches, which were ſo many trumpets 
of ſedition; and that to reduce within juſt bounds 
the tameleſs ambition of thoſe popular magiſtrates, 
it was neceſſary to enact a ſolemn law, that ſhould 
pronounce every citizen, who had bore the 'I'ribu- 
nate, incapable of any other Magiſtracy for the fu- 
ture. 

Theſe propoſals, coming from a man who was at 
the head of ſix legions, and maſter of Rome, ſoon 
acquired the form of ſo many laws. Nobody durſt 
oppoſe him; all gave way to his authority ; and 
Rome, under his Conſulate, aſſumed as it were a new 
face. After he had citablithed his authority on a ſo- 
lid foundation, he gave his mind to the revengins 
his private injuries. We have before ſaid, that Ma- 
rius, with the agreement of Sulpitius the Tribunc, 
had cauſed the command of the army againſt Mi- 
thridates to be conferred on him, Sylla got that 
decree repealed, and at the ſame time that law re- 
revoked, which Sulpitius had publiſhed, and by 
which he had admitted the Confederates into the 
five-and-thirry old tribes. All that had happened 
then was aſcribed to compulſion and violence, whilit 
he, that complaincd of it, was in a manner bolding 
Next 
to this, articles of impeachment were drawn up 
againſt C, Marius, young Marius his ſon, twelve 
Senators the chief of their party, and the Tribune 
Sulpitius; for having been the authors of the lait 
inſurrection“. They were abſent, and their accu- 
ſer was the man who then commanded in Rome 
with an abſolute authority; ſo that they were ſoon 
adjudged, They were declared enemies of the Ro- 
man ſtate: rewards were ſet upon their heads: 
they were interdicted water and fire, which com- 
prehends, in that Roman judiciary ſtile, all man- 
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ner of ſubſiſtence and aſſiſtance from any body; 
and the decree of the Senate was proclaimed in 
Rome, and in all the provinces of the Roman ſtate 
by ſound of trumpet, ordaining they ſhould every 
where be proſecuted at the public charge, and be 
put to death wherever they could be found. Sylla 
did at the ſame time detach ſome troops on all ſides 
to hunt them down. Marius however eſcaped their 
diligence ; but the Tribune Sulpitius was found by 
tome of Syla's horſe in the moors of Laurentum, 
His head being cut off, was carricd to Rome, and 
nailed to the Roſtrum. That terrible fight was an 
omen of all the blood that the ambition and hatred 
of Marius and Sylla did afterwards ſpill in Rome, 
and the whole Roman ſtate. 

'The people could not behold the head of one of 
their magiſtrates, nailed on his own tribunal, with- 
out a ſecret indignation : and even the 5Scnate 
murmured at the proſcription of C. Marius, and 
the other Senators of his party, although they were 
very well pleaſed to ſee the Plebeians humbled, 
Moſt of the Senators, jealous of the honour and 
dignity of their body, could not bear that their 
colleagues ſhould be proſcribed in the ſame igno- 
minous manner as is uſual againſt thieves and va- 
gabonds. Some privately reproached Sylla, that 
he ſought the death of a man more generous than 
himſelf; and that if Marius had delivered him up 
to thoſe that purſued him, when he took refuge in 
his houſe, he had by his death been himfelf maſter 
of the adminiſtration. Such diſcourſes afterwards 
repeated by many, in different companies, alienated 
the minds of all from the perſon of Sylla. He ex- 
perienced it at the election of certain magiſtrates, 
where Nonnius his nephew, and Servius, loſt their 
election, for no other reaſon, than that the people 
knew them to be creatures of Sylla. He, inſtend of 
ſhowing himſclf angry thercat, affected to make 10 
himſelf a merit of it. He told his friends, that the 
little reſpect which the people had thown for his 

recommendation 
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recommendation, was a certain proof that Rome 
enjoyed a perfect liberty under his conſulate ; and 
to maintain the ſame character ſtill, he ſuffered 
that Cinna, of his own family indeed, but 
of a contrary party, ſhould be elected Con- \,, 
ſul the year following, who ſoon gave him 666 
cauſe to repent that feigned moderation, as 
much contrary to his humour, as it was to his in- 
tereſt. 

Cornelius Cinna, though of a Patrician family, 
had devoted himſelf to the Plebeian party, where 
he hoped to be taken more notice of than among 
the nobility, who abounded in great generals, and 
able magiſtrates He was a man without thought, 
of depraved manners, and precipitate in his under- 


Cy 


takings, Let, as daring and inconſiderate as he 


was in his engagements, he maintained them with 
a courage and greatneſs of foul worthy of a better 
citizen. He was no booner entered into his function, 
but he boaſted inſolently be would get all the laws 
made by Sylla repealed. He even obliquely attack- 
ed himſelf; and to try his credit, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the people, he hazarded Virginius, one 
of his creatures, who had the bolinefs to impeach 
Sylla. But that great man flighting equally the 
meanneſs of the accuſer, and the levity of him that 
ſet him to work, without voucitſafing fo much as 
to give an anſwer tow hat was alledged againſt hin, 
left both his judges and the cauſe, and ſet out from 
Rome for his army, to make war againſt Mithri- 

dates, N 
He flattered himſelf, that his party would always 
be power ful enough to keep the new conſul in awe, 
he being a man of no great eſteem, and hated be- 
lidzs for his haughty and violent proccedings. But 
ume convinced him, that in domeſtic ſtrifes, and 
civil wars, one ought ncither to rely too much on 
his beſt friends, nor flight the leaſt enemy, Cinna 
himſelf indeed had not credit ſufficient to make a 
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new change in the government ; but he had friends, 
men of greater capacity than himſelf, who made 
him ſenſible, that, in order to maintain himſclt 
againl Sylla, he ought to recal Marius, and oppoſe 
that great general, ſo famous by his victories, to 
Sylla. To etfect this, it was neceſſary to get the 
«<ccree of his proſcription reverſed. But the can- 
velling of fo ſolemu a judgment ſeemed almoſt im— 
pole, becauſe of the ſtrong party that Sylla had 
left in Rome, Cinna, to balance their credit, and 


to make ſure of the greateſt number of votes, un- 


ele rtoot to gain the Confederates to his ſide. 

Ve have ſeen above, how artfully the Senate had, 
as it were, baniſhed them into the eight loweſt 
tribes, that their votes might never be of any weight: 
we have ſeen likewiſe, how Marius and Subpitius, 
with a contrary view, had incorporated them into 
rhe five and thirty.old tribes; but that Sylla had 
again put things upon the former foot: Cinna 
rcfolved to revive the law in their favour. To 
facceed therein, he ſent them word underhand 
they ſhould come in as great numbers as ever they 
could, and with ſwords under their gowns, on the 
tirſt day that the people ſhould meet. All this 
was executed as he deſired; and at the day of 
meeting, the Forum was crowded with ſuch a pro- 
digious number of thoſe Confederates, that it was 
even difficult for the inhabitants of Rome to come 
near it. Cinna himfelf got up into the Roſtrum, 
and in a ſtudied ſpeech repreſented to the aſſembly, 
That the Latins and Italians, being the ſame nation 
with the Romans, ſpeaking the ſame language, li- 
ving under laws very near alike, and expoſing daily 
their lives to maintain the glory and intereſt of the 
commonwealth; it was but juft to form but one 
body and one ſtate, of all the different nations in 
Italy: that to render that union compleat, the 
eight youngeſt tribes ought to be ſuppreſſed, and 


the new citizens placed in the old tribes, as chance 
ſhould 
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ſhould determine it: that it was the only way to 
maintain peace and union in the different orders of 
the ſtate, to increaſe their ſtrength, aud make them 
dreaded by all the enemies of the Roman name “. 

This ſpeech of the Conſul was received with 
great applauſes by the Confederates . They loud- 
ly, and with great cries, demanded a poll about the 
paſſing that law. But the ancient citizens, incenſed 
to fee a Patrician, and a Conſul too, act the part of 
a ſeditious Tribune of the people, did openly op- 
poſe the paſling of the law. It ought to be ſuf- 
** ficient (ſaid they) for thoſe ſtraagers to be aſſo- 
« ciates of the Roman name; to partake of its 
rights and privileges, and to ſee themſelves now, 
from ſubjects they were formerly, become citi- 
* zens of Rome, without pretending to thruft 
themſelves violently into our own tribes, to out- 
vote us by their numbers.” 

This comrariety of opinion, and of parties, oc-- 
caſioned diſputes, which ſoon grew up into invec- 
tives and feuds; when the Confederates, drawing 
their ſwords, which they had hid under their gowns,. 
fell on the ancient citizens, and forced them to fly 
and quit che place, Moſt run to the Senate to. 
complain, and addreffed. themfelves to Octavius, 
Cinna's.colleague in the conſulate, a friend to Sylla, 
and openly of his party. This conſul, who had: 
foreſeen the deſigns of his colleague, under pretence- 
of maintaining peace in the city, had always a con- 
ſiderable number of his party armed near him. He 
no ſooner heard what had happened in the Forum, 
but he run thither at the head of Sylla's party. 
He marched through the people, who opened him 
a paſſage, as much out of reſpect for his dignity, 
as fear of the great number of armed people that 
followed him. Octavius, without regarding any 
body, falls upon the Latins, drives them before him, 
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diſſipates and puts the multitude to flight. The 
inhabitants of Rome take up arms, attack the Con- 
tederates diſperſed in ſeveral ſtreets, purſue them 
cloſe ſword in hand, and at laſt oblige them to 


leave the cit. | 


Cinna ſeeing himſelf abandoned by them, runs 
all over the town to rally thoſe of his party; and 
he invites the very flaves to join him, promiſing 
liberty to as many as ſhould take arms in his be- 
half. 'The firſt magiſtrate of the commonwealth, 
whoſe chief office was to maintain peace, omits no- 
thing to ſtir up a ſedition. But nobody was moved 
by his threats or promiſes, After having made 
impotent and uſeleſs efforts, he was obliged to gire 
way to: the oppoſite party. He quitted Rome, and 
went to join that heap of Italians which came there 
upon his invitation, He went fucceſlively to all 
their towns in great haſte; to Tibur, Præneſte, 
Nola, and every where animated them to take up 
arms, and revenge themſclves on the Romans, He. 
was ſeconded by C. Melonius, C. Marius Gratidi- 
anus, but chiefly by Quintus Sertorius, an excellent 
general, who had joined that party to be revenged 
of Syll.i's, for having made him loſe his election, 
when he ſtood. for the Tribungſhip. Theſe Sena- 
tors, by their intrigues, ſtirred up the reſentment 
of the Confederates, The war was reſolved upon 
in moſt towns; the flame foon became general; 
and Cinna, at the head of this new party, began tv 
raiſe men and money, The Senate, informed of 
his evil deſigns, pafied fentence upon him. He was 
Fear of declared fallen from his right of a citizen, 
Rome. deprived of his dignity of Conſul; and, in 
666 ? his room, they elected Lucius Merula, a 

* Prieſt of Jupiter, and one of the beſt men 
in the commonwealth. 

Cinna's fury increafed upon the hearing of this 
fentence, His ſpirit, naturaily proud and fiery, 
conceived none but deſtructise projects againſt his 

enemies. 
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enemies. But. as he had occaſion for an army to 
maintain himſelf, he reſolved to gain a body of 
Roman forces, then encamped near Capua, to his 
arty. 

/ He haſtened to that camp, and before they had 
heard of his depoſal, he directed himſelf to ſome 
military tribunes, whom he artfully gained and 
brought over to his intereſt. Thoſe officers, in 
conjunction with him, called the army together. 
The ſoldiers were at firſt ſurpriſed to ſee the Conſul 
appear there without his lictors, faſces, and other 
tokens of the conſular dignity : when Cinna ad- 
drefling himſelf to them: * You ſee (ſaid he) in 
„ my perſon, a ſtrange and unheard-of precedent 
© of the Senate's tyranny. Ycu had made me 
« your conſul; the people of Rome had conferred 
that dignity on me by their votes; and the Senate 
« deprives me of it, without hearing what I can ſay 
« for myſelf, and even without having conſulted 
« the people After ſuch an attempt, what can 
% you expect will become of your liberties, your 
« rights, and your votes? and it is on account of 
„% thoſe very votes, whole numbers I have reſolved 
„ to augment, to maintain your authority, that I 
„ ſuffer theſe injuries, Had I been leſs attached 
„ to the intereſt of the people, I had ſtill been at 
* the head of the Senate, and you had ſtill feen 
me in your tribunal with all the badges of my 
« dignity ; whereas I preſent myſelf now as a ſup- 
„ plicant, and as an unfortunate attainted man, 
without country, without houſe, without domeſ- 
tic gods, forced to wander as chance directs, or 
« to hide myſelf in a country where I have a right 
* to command.” 

At the ſame time he tears his robe, like a man 
penetrated with the utmoſt grief: he calls on the 
gods, avengers of injuſtice, and throws himſelt : n 
the ground, ready to run himſelf through with is 
own ſword, and as if he had reſolved not to out}.ve 
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his diſgrace, _ The ſoldiers, moved at this ſad ſpee- 
racle, raiſe him up, and carry him back to the tri- 
bunal Every one encourages him; they appoint 
him lictors, and reſtore him the faſces; and the 
army, gained by its officers, acknowledge him for 
their conſul and general, and take an oath of fide- 
lity to him +. | 
Cinna, whom they had hitherto deſpiſed at 
Rome, became formidable; and the deſertion of 
that whole army was taken for the beginning of a 
civil war, The two Conſuls Octavius and Merula, 
by order of the Senate, raiſed immediately new 
forces. Some troops were taken into the ſervice 
from thoſe Confederates who had not embraced 
Cinna's party; and at the fame time they recalled. 
Cn, Pompeius, father of Pompey the Great. He 
then commanded a body upon the coaſts of the 
Ionic ſea, and he came to Rome, encamping before 
the Collatine gate, to cover the city, But the 
commonwealth got but little advantage by him, 
fince that general carried himſelf fo artfully be- 
twixt both parties, in Sylla's abſence, that it was 
never known which ſide he favoured. Perhaps he 
even ſought to raife himſelf upon the ruin of both, 
which afterwards made him equally odious to both 
partie | 
In the mean time, Cinna's party grew daily 
ſtronger, many Senators going to his camp; and. 
news was brought at the fame time that Caius Ma- 
rius and his ſon ware upon the road thither. | hat 
famous leader of that party had till then lived as an 
exile in the little iſland of Circinna, upon the coaſt 
of Africa, whither he had fled with his fon, and 
ſome Roman Senators, who followed his fortune. 
We have ſeen, that Sylla had drove him out of 
Rome; and that, after his flight, he had been at- 
. tainr:d, and a price ſet upon his head, Cains Ma- 
rins, upwards of ſeventy years of age, after ſix 
conſulſhips, which he had exerciſed with as much 
+ App. Alex. idem. Ibid. c. 2. 8 
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authority as glory, ſaw himſelf reduced to that ex- 
tremity, as to be forced to fly from Rome on foot, 
without either a pry e a ſervant to accompany 
him in his flight. ter having walked ſome way 
in this deplorable condition, he was forced, to 
avoid Sylla's people that purſued him, to throw 
himſelf in a morats, where he lay the whole night 
funk and buried in the mud up to his neck. He 
got out of it in the morning at break of day, en- 
deavouring to gain the ſea- ſhore, in hopes to meet 
with ſome veſſel thut ſhould help him to get out of 
Italy. But being known by ſome people of Min- 
turnæ, he was itopped : he was carried into that 
town with a rope about his neck, all naked and 
muddy. The magiſtrate, in obedience to the de- 
cree of the Senate, ſent to him immediately a pu- 
blic ſlave, a Cimbrian by birth, to put him to 
death, | | 
Marius ſeeing that flave enter his priſon, and 
judging of his errand by a naked ſword which he 
held in his hand, ſaid to him with a ſtrong voice, 
„Thou Barbarian, canſt thou have the aſſurance 
to aſſaffſinate Caius Marius“? The ſlave, 
frighted at the found of a name ſo terrible to his 
countrymen, throws down his ſword, and flies out 
of the priſon in a very great diforder, and crying 
out,“ It. was not in his power to kill Marius.“ 
The magiſtrates of Minturnz looked upon the diſ- 
order and fright of that flave as an act of Heaven, 
which watched for the preſervation of that great 
man; and, moved with pious ſentiments, they ſet 
him free again: © Let him go (ſaid they) wander- 
ing where his ſtars will guide him, and let him 
** undergo the ſentence of the Senate any where 
e elfe but here. We only ſupplicate the gods to. 
forgive us, if a ſuperior authority forces us to 
* drive out of our town the man, who formerly 
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*« ſaved all Italy from the incurſion of Barbarians,” 
Thoſe of Minturnz did even ſupply him with a 
veſſel, which at firſt carried him into the iſland of 
Enuaria, where he met with a Senator of his own 
party, called Granius, and ſome more of his at- 
tainted friends, who acquainted him, that his ſon 
had taken refuge in the court of Mandreſtal, or, 
as Plutarch calls him, Hyempfal King of Numidia ; 
which determined Marius to paſs into Africa. The 
ſtormy weather, or, as ſome ſay, want of water, 
obliged him to put in and go on ſhore upon the 
coaſt of Sicily; and there he met with new dan- 
gers. Scarce had he ſet his foot upon the ſhore, 
when a Roman Qu:eſtor, who had the chief com- 
mand there, and who by mere chance was there at 
that time, offered to ſeize him. They came to 
blows, and Marius did not eſcape this danger, but 
with the loſs of ſixteen of his men, who made a 
ſtand juſt upon'the ſhore, whilſt others helped him 
to go on. board, After ſome days iail he arrived 
in Africa, and landed near Carthage. - Sextilius 
commanded in that proviace as Prætor; and as Ma- 
rius had never diſobliged him, he flattered himſelf, 
that he wou'd not mquire after him, nor diſturb him 
in his retirement; but that he fhould find a refuge 
where he might recover himſelf of the great fa- 
tigues of the ſea. But fcarce had he been there a 
few days, when he ſaw a Lictor coming, who ſig- 
nified to him the order he brought from the Pre- 
tor, that he ſhould depart his government, threat- 
ning to proſecute hiin as an enemy of the Roman 
ſtate; if he abode there any longer, Marius, 
pierced with grief, and nlled with * that 
he could not find a little corner where he might be 
ſafe, after having ſeen himſelf in a manner maſter 
of the world, was looking on the Lictor with diſ— 
dain, and in a deep ſilence, when being prefled to 
return him anſwer: “ Go, and tell your maſter, 
( ſaid he) that you have ſeen Caius Marius * 
66 C 
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« ed his native country, ſitting upon the ruins of 
„ Carthage :” as if by the compariſon of his own 
misfortunes- with the fall of the mighty empire of 
Carthage, he deſigned to remind the Prætor of the 
uncertainty of the greateſt fortunes, He went 


afterwards on board, notwithſtanding the badneſs 


of the weather, and rigour of the ſeaſon; and he 
ſpent part of the winter in this ſhip, wandering in 
thoſe ſeas, waiting for the return of one of his ter- 
vants, whom he had ſent to his fon in Numidia, 
that he might get leave for him to retire likewiſe in 
the dominions of Mandreſtal. But he was much 
ſurprized, when he ſaw him arrive himſelf, and 
heard that he had luckily eſcaped a refuge, which 
was ſoon become a priſon to him. That barbarous 
prince had at firſt received him with all the marks 
of reſpect which all kings uſed to ſhow the Ro- 
mans, and which were due above all to the great 
name of Marius, ſo famous all over Numidia : but 
having - underſtood how matters went, he had re— 
ſolved to retain the ſon as an hoſtage, which for- 
tune had ſent him, and to make himſclt a merit 
of it with the party that ſhould prevail. And tho', 
to all outward appearance, he ftill uſed him with 
the ſame reſpect and good manners, young Marius 
ſoon perceived that he was a priſoner, and that 
Mandreſtal caufed him to be accompanied every 
where by a great number of Numidian nobles, who 
never loſt fight of him, not ſo much to do him ho- 
nour, as to be a guard upon him“. Luckily the 
young Roman had found the way to the heart of 
one of the King's wives. Love, in the ſhape of 
compaſſion, made that princeſs, as it were, a tha- 
rer in his misfortunes; and notwithſtanding her 
ſecret paſſion, the was generous enough to procure 
him the means of eſcaping. He came to his father, 
às we have Jaid ; and Marius, informed what was 
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doing at Rome by a meſſenger from Cinna, reſolved 
to haſten to his army, to endeavour: to raiſe his 
party again, | 
He took ſhipping again +, and, after ſome days 
ſailing, he landed on the coaſt of Hetruria, whence 
he ſent to offer his ſervices to Cinna, in the like 
manner as a private citizen would have done to his 
Conſul. - Cinna, hearing this great news, imparted 
it immediately ro Quintus Sertorius, one of his 
licutenants, and aſked his advice, Sertorius, who 
was a great commander, but wife and moderate, 
and who dreaded the rough and revengeful temper 
of Marius, was not of opinion that he ſhould be 


received in the army . He remonſtrated to Cin- 


na, that he was powerful enough to triumph alone 
over his enemies; that no ſooner ſhould Marius 
be at the head of the army, but all the authority 
would of courſe devolve upon him; that he would 
rob him of the honour of all his glorious ſuccefles; 
and beſides, that he was a man in whom it was not 
always ſafe to confide. Cinna owned all this to be 
very juſt and ſolid : “ But (ſays he) which way 
* can I ſend back a man whom I have myſelf invi- 
t ted to come to my army, and to join his reſent- 
ments with ours againſt our common cnemics ! 
* Since it is you (replied. Sertorius) that have cal- 
* led him in, there was no need of this couſulta— 
tion; and nothing more is left for you to do, 
after you have joined with him, but to watch 
* his conduct as narrowly as you do the defigns 
« and undertakings of your declared enemies.“ 
Cinna, after this ſecret conference, wrote to Ma- 
rius, inviting him anew to.come to his army : he 
ſtiled him proconſul in his letter, and he fent him 
lictors, and all the other infignia of a proconſul. 
Marius came to Cinna's camp; but he ſent back the 
lictors, and all other marks of the proconſular dig- 
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nity, as not agreeing to his preſent circumſtances, 
He affected, on the contrary, to wear nothing but 
an old gown ; his hair and beard rough ; he walked 
flow, and like a man quite oppreſſed with his miſ— 
fortunes. But through the diſguiſe of that doleful 
countenance, ſomething ſo fierce was diſcerned in 
his viſage, that he rather created terror, than mo- 
ved compaſſion. It was no ſooner known at Rome, 
that Marius was returned to Italy with a deſign to 
make war, but more than five hundred citizens 
went out to meet and join him, He then travelled 
through all Italy, viſited every town, and pro- 
claimed, that he took up arms with no other view, 
than to get their citizens received into the ancient 
tribes, and into the body of the commonwealth, 
The people, allured with this expectation, gave 
him money and troops. A great number of Ro- 
man ſoldieis, who had formerly ſerved under him, 
came and offered him their ſervice. To increaſe 
his army ſtill more, he proclaimed by ſound of 
trumpet, that ae would make all ſuch flaves freemen 
as ſhould come under his banner. A great number 
came in thereupon, to whom he cauſed arms to 
be diſtributed ; and he choſe the moſt likely amongſt 
them to make up his guards. ; 

Cinna and Marius, thinking themſelves ſtrong 
enough to beſiege Rome, marched up to it without 
the leaſt obſtacle. Cinna, and Carbo, one of his 
lieutenants, encamped on the banks of the Tiber, 
Sertorius above it, and Marius ncar the ſea-1ide, 
Their deſign was to prevent the city from being 
ſupplied with proviſions. Cn. Pompeius, indeed, 
had a conſiderable body of forces, which might 
have made the city eaſy on that account; but the 
conduct of that general was ſo equivocal, his mea- 
ſures ſo much ſtudied, and his deſigns ſo dark, 
that there was no depending on his afliſtance. He 
was a little while after killed by a blaſt of lichtnit 
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at his death in the city, as in the enemy's camp, 
'The Conſul Octavius was obliged to take his place, 
No body doubtcd of his integrity, nor his good in- 
tentions; but he was an unexperienced ſoldier, and 
ſuccceded a great commander. He was even rather 
a good citizen than a man fit to govern; ſcrupu— 
loufly attached to a fearful obſervation of the laws, 
and a ſtranger to that maxim, that when the wel- 
fare of a country is at ſtake, its governors ought to 
place themſelves even above the laws. He was bla- 
med for refuſing the help that the numberleſs flaves 
in Rome proffered him; he ſaid to his officers who 
preſs'd him to arm them for the defence of the ci- 
ty, that he would never grant the prerogative of 
citizens to ſlaves, when he had taken it from Caius 
Marius; and that it would be a violation of thoſe 
very laws, for the defence of which he had taken 
up arms *, 

Cinna and Marius, in the mean time, ſtreightned 
Rome very much, and the very army of Octavius 
was in a manner beſieged. It was impoſſible to re- 
call Sylla, now at too great a diſtance, and having 
his hands full in the remoteſt parts of Aſia, againſt 
Mithridates: ſo that the Senate could have recourſe 
only to a body of forces commanded by Cecilius 
Mctcllus, ſon of kim who had been ſtiled Numidi- 
cus; who was then making war upon the Samnites, 
a couragious people, always enemies of the Roman 
name, and who obſtinately ſuſtained the remains of 
the confederate war, which we mentioned before. 

The Senate, who knew the ability and courage 
of that general, ſent him orders to terminate that 
war upon as honourable conditions as poſſible ; to 
march his army immediately back to relieve his 
country; and if he could not clap up a peace, even 
to leave his troops under the command of his lieu- 
ecnants, and to come himſelf to aſſiſt the Conſul in 
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his camp. Metellus hereupon ſends to the generals 
of the enemies to make propoſals * ; but as in the 
treaty he always would preſerve the dignity of the 
Roman name, Marius arrived whilſt the negotiation 
was carrying on ſlowly, and offered the Samnites 
ſuch advantageous conditions, that they declared in 
his favour; ſo that Metellus, deſpairing of conclu— 
ding that peace, left his forces to his lieutenants, and 
went himiclf ro Octavius's camp. 

The ſoldiers of that Conſul, who deſpiſed him as 
much as they valued Metellus, demanded the latter 
toudly for their geyeral + ; and openly declared, that 
as ſoon as they ſhould have fo brave a man at their 
head, they ſhould not fear repulfing all the efforts of 
their enemies, and ſaving Rome and the common- 
wealth. But Metellus, as modeſt as he was brave, re- 
fuſed thoſe ſeditious applauſes with indignation ; he 
upbraided the ſoldiers with want of diſcipline; and 
this he did with ſo much ſeverity, that moſt being 
provoked at his uſage, went over to Marius. Which 


ſhows that, in a civil war, the heads of parties can 


never manage ſoldiers too tenderly, becauſe their 
own example makes them mutinous; and that com- 
monly they de not think themſelves guilty of fer- 
ug againſt their country, when they obey generals, 
and liſt into troops of their own nation. | 
Marius, to make the diſorder in Rome ſtili greater, 
proclaimed ncar the walls of that city, that he would 
let all thoſe ſlaves free who ſhould come to ſerve 
in his army ; which every day drew a great number 
thither. The common people, on the other hand, 
who will have bread, come whence it will, did loudly 
complain, that the Senate, for their own private in- 
tereſt, kept up a war which endangered their wives 
and children to ſtarve. Even the greateſt number 
of thoſe Senators, who at firſt appeared the molt 
zealous, did now preſerve but a cold, though ſeem- 
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ing reſpect for the party. And as it is rare to meet 


with much faith in a civil war, becauſe of the mu— 
tual ties between the two parties, nothing elſe was 
feen but deterters and ſecret negociators going to 
and fro berwcen the city and the camp, to make 
their private agreements. 


he Senate ſeeing its party and authority daily de- 


cliaing, and fearing a general inſurrection, thought 
ic time to come to a parley, Deputies were ſent to 
Cirma to make him ſome overtures of peace *. Cin- 
na, before he would heart hem, ſent to aſk, whether 
they had orders to acknowledge him for one of the 
Conſuls of the commonwealth ; or whether they 
deiigned to treat with him upon the foot of a pri- 
vate perſon ? 'The deputics having no inſtructions 
touching ſo nice a point, returned to the city for 
freſh orders. The Senate, puzzled at Cinna's que- 
ſtion, ſcarce knew what courſe to take. It feemed 
unfeaſible to depoſe ſo honeſt a man as Merula, who 
had been raiſed to that dignity without ſo much as 
putting up for it. On the other hand, the people, 
preſſed by hunger, called loudly for bread ; and it 
was to be feared, would let the enemy into the city, 
Terzla's generofity extricated the Senate: of him- 
ſelf he laid down the conſulſhip; and by his demiſ- 
fon, the Senate, being free of their laſt obligation, 
ient new deputics to Cinna, as to a Conſul of the 
Roman ſtate, Cinna received them in his Tribunal 
with all the tokens of the firſt magiſtrate of the 
commonwealth, The deputies invited him, in the 
name of the Senate, to enter Rome, and into the 
functions of his dignity ; and ſtipulated no other 
condition with him, than that he would be pleaſed 
to ſpare the blood of his fellow-citizens, and to take 
an oath, that he would put none of them to death 
but according to law, and conformably to the uſual 
courſe of juſtice, Cinna refuſed to take that oath; 
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but he proteſted, that he would never give his con- 
ſent to the death of any citizen, He even fent word 
to the Conſul Octavius, that he would not do amiis 
to retire ſomewhat from Rome till all was ſettled 
peaceably, Marius was ſtanding. next to Cinna's 
tribunal; he did not ſpeak to the deputies ; but his 
ſilence, a fierce look, and his eyes ſparkling with 
rage, told them ſufficiently, that that man, always 
furious in his revenge, breathed nothing but blood 
and ſlaughter. 

Metellus, ſeeing the affairs of Rome deſperate, 
would not enter the town, He rather choſe to ba- 
niſh himſelf from his country, than to own Cinna's 
authority; and he retired into Liguria towards the 
ſea- ſide. Octavius, on the contrary, proteſted, that 
ſince he was Conſul, he would not quit the city: he 
placed himſelt in his conſular habit on his tribunal, 
ſurrounded with his lictors; and there he reſolved to 
expect whatever fate his enemies ſhould aſlign him. 

Cinna and Marius advanced to the gates of Rome 
at the head of their forces. Cinna entered firſt, 
accompanied with his guards; but Marius halted 
at the gate, and when his friends intreated him to 
enter, he told them, That fince he had been ba- 
nithed by a public decree, it was neceflary he thould 
be recalled by a like one That cruel and ſavage 
man ſtill made a thew of bearing reſpect to the 
laws. They were obliged, in compliance with him, 
to call the people together in the Forum; but 
ſcarce had two or three of the eldeſt tribes given 
their votes, when he, impatient to fatisfy his cruel 
temper, and thinking the ceremony too long, threw 
off the maſk, and fell upon the city with a band of 
his guards, murthering ſuch as he had named to 
them, wherever they found them. Caius, and Lu- 
cius Julius, Serranus, P. Lentulus, C. Numitorius, 
M. Fxbius Craſſus, all Senators of great note, 
murdered in the ſtreets, were the firſt that were ſa- 
crificed to Marius's reſentment, He cauſed their 
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heads to be carried and laid upon the Roſtrum: 
and, as if he deſigned to purſue his revenge even 
beyond death, he ordered that their mangled bodies 
ſhould be left in the ſtreet, to be devoured by dogs. 
Of the two Conſuls, Octavius was killed on his 
tribunal, contrary to Cinna's promiſe; and Merula, 
knowing he was proſcribed, had his veins opened, 
to rob his enemy ef the cruel pleaſure of deter- 
mining the kind of his death. But as he was a 
prieſt of Jupiter, and that, by the laws of their 
religion it was not lawful for perſons of that cha- 
racter to die with the mitre on their heads, they 
found after his deceaſe a writing, expreſſing, that 
before he died, he had had the precaution to lay 
down that ſacred ornament, that he might not (ſaid 


he) profane it with his blood. Marcus Antonius, 


whoſe ſheltering place had been diſcovercd by Ma- 
rius's guards, was murdered next : he was a noted 
Senator, of a Plebeian family, and who pretended 
to derive his origin from one Athon, ſon of Her- 
cules; but his family was become more illuſtrious 
from this Senator, who had been Conſul and Cen+ 
for,” and was reputed the beſt orator of his time, 
Quintus Catulus, another Confular, and famous for 
his victory over the Cimbri, in which he ſharcd 
with that tyrant Marius, having underftood that 
he was proſcribed, ſhut himſelf up in a room, and 
there ſtifled himfelf with the vapour of charcoal, 
that he had ordered to be brought thither. Rome 
ſaw every day ſome of her worthieſt citizens pcrith, 
whom Marius's ruftians murdered without any 
mercy. That band of furious ſlaves, whom he had 
made the inſtruments of his vengeance, did nothing 
elſe but murder the heads of families, plunder their 
hovſes, ravith the women, and carrv off children. 


. At the leaſt ſign of Marius, they ſtabbed fuch as 


came before him : they had even orders to kill all 
thoſe on the ſpot, to whom he did not return their 
falute ; ſo that his very officers and friends never 
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came near him but in fear, and uncertain of their 
fate. | 

Amidſt ſo much bloodſhed, Marius uſed ro com- 
plain that the chief victim had cſcaped him, and 
that his vengeance was imperfect, ſince he couid 
not extend it to Sylla himſelf: but that general was 
both too diſtant and too powertul ro have any thing 
to fear from the cruelty of his enemy. Lhe ty- 
rant, to give vent to his rage, endeavoured to hurt 
him in what he knew the moſt dear to him tHe 
cauſed his wife Metella to be itrictly enquired af- 
ter, who was a daughter of Metellus Numidicus, 
as likewiſe his children, to put them to death, It 
was by a mere lucky accident they eſcaped the fury 
of that monſter. The principal friends of Sy lla 
got them out of Rome, and conducted them as far 
as his army. Marius, enraged at their flight, ex- 
tended his vengeance upon the moſt inſenſible and 
inanimate things. He cauſed his houſe to be razed, 
and his goods to be confiſcated; and whilit Sy la 
was adding large provinces and kingdoins to the 
Roman ſtate, he was not aſhamed of having him 
declared an enemy of the commonwealth, The 
Senate, who knew how to call any ching law, aud 
adapt their decrees to the plcaſure of the prevailing 
party, made no difficulty to declare him guilty. 
They revoked all the laws which they had pu.cd 
during his Conſulſhip; ready to do the ſame with 
Marius's decrees, if the oppoſite party got uppers 
moſt, Cinna and Marius got them ic:ves 1 
at the ſame time choſen Conſuls tor the \,**' f 
year enſuing, thereby to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves with the authority of that ſovereign 
magiſtracy againſt the reſentment and the armies of 
Sylla, whoſe return into Italy they much dreaded *. 
And indeed his wife, children. friends, and all thoſe - 


Rome, 


that were proſcribed, and had ilz4 to his camp, ſol- 
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licited and entreated him daily to turn his arms 
againſt his private enemies, and to free his country 
of thoſe tyrants who ſo long had oppreſſed it But 
Sylla, ſuperior to private reſentment, thought it 
more honourable to fight the enemies of the on 
ſtate, than to ruin the affairs of the commonwealth 
purpoſe to indulge a precipitate and private re- 
venge; and he reſolved to make an end of his fo- 
reign enemy, before he turned againit his domeſtic 
foes. In the mean time, he wrote a long letter to 
the Senate, wherein with a lively ſtile he recited his 
ſervices, and the injuries done him, and ended it 
with complaints mixed with threats “. You know, 


* Conſcript Fathers, (ſaid he), all the labours we 


% have undergone in different climates, for the ſer- 
« vice of the commonwealth, As Quæſtor in Numi- 
« dia, Military Tribune in the Cimbrian war, Pro- 
% prætor in the Confederate war, and now as Pro- 
« conſul againſt Mithridates, I have always fought 
« your battles with ſucceſs, I have vanquiſhed in 


% many engagements, the generals of that power- 


ful foe of the Roman name. I have drove his 
« garriſons out of all Greece, and hope ſoon to 
% confine him to his ancient dominions of the 
* kingdom of Pontus.” He added, that for a re- 
ward of his ſervices, the Senate, at the inſtigation 
of his enemies, had fet a price upon his head ; his 
friends had been put to death; his wife and chil - 
dren forced to fly from Rome, to ſave their lives; 
his houſe had been pulled down; his eſtate confiſ- 
cated; and the laws abrogated which he had enac- 
ted during his Conſulthip : but that he hoped ſoon 
to return to Rome, at the head of his powerful and 
victorious army; and that then he would have his 
revenge, both for his public and private injuries, 
This letter, and the news daily arriving from 
Sylla's army, that that general deſigned to turn his 


8 App. I. 1. c. 18. 
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arms againſt the two Conſuls, gave them a great 
deal of uncaſineſs. Marius, loaded with years, and 
his body exhauſted with the hardſhips ſuſtained in 
war, feared he ſhould be obliged to take the feld 
again; and was more averſe to it, when he conſi- 
dered that he ſhould meet a powerful enemy, a 
great general, always ſucceſsful, yet in tie vigour 
of his lite; who was expeditious, diligent, and un- 
wearied, and who had drove him out of Rome 
once before, 

He called to mind all his paſt misfortunes, his 
flight, his baniſhment, the dangers he had run by 
ſea and land; and dreaded being expoſed to the 
{ame hazards again in ſo advanced an age. Theſe 
melancholy thoughts continually beſet him, and 
made him incapable of ſleep. It was to procure 
that, and to divert thoſe ditmal thoughts, that he 
abandoned himſelf to exceſſive drinking. He en- 
deavoured to drown his cares in wine, and he never 
thought himſelf eaſy, but when he had loſt his rea- 
ſon. This new kind of life, and his great exceſſes, 
gave hum a pieureſy, of which he died on the ſe- 
vententh day of his ſeventh Conſulſhip. One hi- 
ſtorian ſeems to intimate, that he haſtened his own 
end; but doth not tell in what manner *, He only 
relates, that Marius, one evening after ſupper walk- 
ing with ſome of his friends, did for a long while 
diſcourſe them upon the chief events of his life; 
and that after he had related all that he had expe- 
rienced and felt of good and bad fortune, he added, 
that he thought it unwiſe in a man of his years, ta 
truſt any longer to ſo unconſtant a goddeſs : that 
having ended that diſcourſe, he embraced all about 
him with a tenderneſs very uncommon to him; 
that he went thereupon to bed, where he died a few 
days afterwards. 


* C. Piſo in Plut. 
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After the deceaſe of Marius, C. Marius, his ſony 


unites firmly with Cinna and Valerius Flaccus. 
This laſt having been declared Conſul, croſſes over 
into Aſia with an army againſt Mithridates, pre- 
tending that the war which Sylla made upon him, 
was Without the approbation of the Senate, Fim- 


- bria, Lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, kills his ge- 


neral. Sylla makes feace with Mithridates, and 
marches againſt Fimbria, who, abandoned by his 
fo/'ners, runs himſelf through. Sylla returns into 
Italy, where he finds an army ſuperior to his s 
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and commanded by experienced officers, headed by 
L. Corn. Scipio, and C, Junius Norbanus, the two 
Conſuls for that year. With cunning and money 
he debauches Scipio's army to his party; and 
triumphs over that of Norbanus by his valaur. 
Young Marius is choſen Conſul. He challenges Syl- 
la to a battle, and is defeated. He ſhuts himſelf 
up in Preneſte, where his antagoniſt beſieges him. 
After the ruin of his party, Preneſte is at laſt ob- 
liged to ſurrender to the victorius Sylla. Marius 
endeavours to get off by ſubterranecus paſſages, te- 
gether with a young Samnite, who commanded the 
troops of his nation in the town ; but having found 
no iſſue, thoſe two generals mutually kill each other, 
Sylla declared perpetual Diftater ; rids himſelf of 
his enemies by cruel proſcriptions, He diveſts him- 
ſelf of the ſovereign power, and dies a private 
man, M. Emilius Lepidus, who. during Sylla's 
life, had been attached te the Patrician party, be- 
comes the head of the Plebeians, after the death if 
the Diftator., Having had the government of 
Gallia Ciſalpina at the expiration of his Conſulſhip, 


he raiſes an army there, with which he comes to 


encamp cloſe by Rome, where he is defeated by Ca- 
tulus, He retreats into Sardinia, and dies there. 


Pompey is ſent to Spain, where, aftcr ſome ill ſuc- 


ceſſes againſt Sertorius, he has at laſt the glory of 
ending that war, by cauſing Perpenna's head ts be 
cut off. An army of ſlaves, commanded by Sfar- 
tacus, obtain ſeveral victories gver the Raman Le- 
gions, They are defeated by Craſjus, and their ge- 
neral killed. The pyrate war ended by Panit ey. 


8 greateſt number of the Roman citizens 


thought they came to life the ſecond time, 


when they heard Marius was dead, But their joy 
was of a ſhort continuance, for they ſoon perceived 
that they had only changed their tyrant. Young 
Marius inherited his father's cruelty, as well as his 


power; 
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power; and he celebrated his funeral with the 
death of many Senators, who had eſcaped the firſt 
fury of the proſcription. This young man entered 
into a cloſe league with Cinna, and perſuaded Va. 
lerius Flaccus into it, who was a creature of Ma. 
rius. They even got him named to ſuc- 
37 ceed him 4 the Conſular Dignity ; and 
> wo this new magiſtrate, to gain the favour of 
7 the multitude, propoſed a law which de- 
clared debtors free upon paying to their creditors 
the fourth part of the principal. They afterwards 
conſulted how they ſhould prevent Sylla's return; 
and, for that end, agreed to ſend an army into Afia 
againſt Mithridates, under pretence, that the war 
which Sylla had made upon him was diſowned by 
the commonwealth ; and that the authority of that 
general, proſcribed by a decree of the Senate, was 
illegal. Cinna made Valerius ſenfible, that it was 
their common intereſt, that he ſhould rake that taſk 
upon him ; and he flattered him with the hopes, 
that Sylla'3 ſoldiers, ſeeing a Conſul in thoſe parts, 
would ſoon deſert to his eagles: or at leaſt, that 
his army would keep that of Sylla in ſome awe, 
and retard their march to Italy, if hc had the bold- 
neſs to attempt it, while he was ſo near him. 
Valerius marched from Rome with two legions, 
He was a man of a tyrannical and violent ſpirit, 
proud of his new dignity; cruel in puniſhing the 
private ſoldiers, and odious to the officers, whom 
he treated with too much ſcorn : he wa. 'ncapable 
of gratitude, becauſe he aſcribed all the complai- 
ſance that was ſhown him, to the mere fear of his 
power and reſentment. As Cinna was not much 
convinced of his abilities, he appointed for his licu- 
tenant a Senator, called Fimbria, to aſſiſt him, be- 
ing as much eſteemed by the army for his valour, 
as Valerius was hated for his harſh temper. Theſe 
two chiefs were not long together before they fell 
out, The Lieutenant, ſenſible of the want of abi- 
* liucs 
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lities in his general, did not ſufficiently reſpect his 
dignity; and the Conſul, noways regarding the 
merit of an officer of ſo great diſtinction as Fim- 
bria, was for turning military ſubordination into 


{laviſh obedience. The tranſition from this to 


broils and animoſities was eaſy; and ſcarce were 
they arrived in Aſia, but their miſunderſtanding 
was open, and ſhowed itſelf on occaſion of ſome 
quarters which the Quæſtor of the army and Fim- 
bria contended for“. The Conſul joyfully laid 
hold of this opportunity to mortify his lieutenant, 
and gave it for the Quæſtor. Fimbria, enraged at 
this preference, threatned him publicly to quit the 
ſervice, Valerius, to ſhow him that he could do 
without him, gave his poſt that inſtant to another. 
This ſecond affront made Fimbria quite mad. The 
ſoldiers, who loved him, reſented the injury that 
was done him; the whole army roſe up in a tumul- 
tuous manner. Valerius, inſtead of ufing his au— 
thority, and by his preſence endeavouring to bring 
them to their duty, fled in a cowardly manner; and 
that general deſerting his own army, threw himſelf 
into a neighbouring town, and hid himſelf at the 
bottom of a well. Fimbria, hurried away by his 
paſſion, purſues him, enters the place, got him out 
of the well, and with his own hands kills his Con- 
ſul and his general. Jo fortify himſelf againſt 
Cinna's reſentment, he cauſed the whole army to 
take an oath to him, knowing that he ſhould at 


any time get himſelf declared guiltleſs, as long as 


he ſhould be at the head of his legions; and that 
the bare apprehenſion of his going over to Sylla's 
party, would make them connive at his crime, 


s he was a man of courage, and a*great gene- 


ral, he obtained conſiderable advantages over Mi- 
thridates and his lieutenants T. He followed cloſe 


* App. Alex. de bello contra Mithridatcm, c. 5. 
+ Idem App. ibid. Vcl. I. 2. c. 24. 
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upon that prince himſelf, whom, after a defeat, he 
forced to abandon Pergamus, a city of 'Troas, and 
to retreat to Pitane, a ſtrong place, where he could 
receive ſupplies by ſcea. Fimbria nevertheleſs be— 
ſieged him there; but having no fleet to ſhut up 
the harbour, he wrote to Lucullus, who commanded 
that of Sylla, to fail up to it, and to contribute, not- 
withſtanding the difference of parties, to the taking 
of the greateſt enemy of the Roman ſtate, Mithri- 
datcs had been infallibly undoae, if this lieutenant 
of Sylla would have acted in conjunction with Fim- 
bria. But for all the honour he would have gained 
by the taking of ſo great a monarch, he did not 
think fit to undertake any thing without the know- 
ledge of his general, Perhaps too he made a ſcru- 
ple ro have the leaſt correſpondence with a man 
who had ſo lately murdered his Conſul. 80 that 
Mithridates not being obſtructed on the ſea-· ſide, got 
out of the place, and continued the war with va- 
rious ſucceſſes againſt Fimbria and Sylla too, tho? 
he had already entered upon a ſort of a treaty with 

Sylla had in leſs than three years retaken all the 
towns in Greece; defeated Taxiles, Archelaus, and 
Doriles, generals of Mithridates, who commanded 
in Bœotia an army of above a hundred thouſand 
men, in two general battles near Cheronea and Or- 
chomene: and he vanquithed thoſe formidable 


armies with no more than fiftcen thouſand men, 


and at a time when he could hope for no ſupplics 


from Rome, where the party of Marius reigncd, 


But as a proſperous war never fails of ſupplying the 
victor with neceſſarics, his victories had brought into 
his camp plenty of every thing that was good and 
valuable, His army increaſed, men came from all 
parts to fight under his banners, and Aſia was an 


inexhauſtible treaſury to him. Sylla, with thoſe 


ſupplies, and at the head of a victorious ariny, 
might have carried his conqueſts a great way if his 
uncaſineſs 
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uncaſineſs about the tranſactions at Rome, and the 
deſire of raifing his party again, had not outweighed 
in his mind the advantages which he might reaton- 
ably promiſe himſclf from the continuation of this 
war, He had firmly reſolved however not to quit 
Aſia, before he had forced his enemy, either by 
arms, Or a treaty, into the bounds of his ancient 
daminions. Whilſt he was thus deliberating with 
himſelf, Mithridates, who on his {ide was not lets 
violently diſturbed in mind, and who feared that 
ſo great a general, and ſo fortunate in all his under- 
takings, ſhould drive him quite out of Aſia, ſent 
private orders to Archelaus, one of his generals, to 
endeavour. to clap up a peace upon any terms. 

Archelaus made ſome overtures to 'Sylla ®, by 
means of a merchant, who, on account of trade, 
had free acceſs to both the camps, A negotiativn 
was ſet on foot inſenſibly, and the two generals, 
after ſome preliminarics ſettled, met in a place they 
had agreed upon. Archelavs, not ignorant how 
much it imported Sylla to be at liberty to go for 
Italy, propoſed him to unite his intereſts with thoſe 
cf Mithridates; and that his maſter would ſupply 
him with money, troops, and ſhipping, co make war 
upon Cinna and Marius. 

Sylla, without ſeeming to reſent ſuch propoſals, 
did on his fide adviſe him to withdraw himſelf from 
the ſlavery he lived in under an imperious and cruel 
prince. He propoſed he ſhould take upon him the 
title of king in his government, and offered to pro— 
cure him the name and advantages of an ally and 
a friend of the Romans, if he would deliver into his 
hands Mithridates's fleet, which he commanded, 
Archelaus rejected this propoſal with ſcorn, and 
gave the Roman general to underſtand, that he took 
It very ill of him to think him capable of ſuch a 
treacherous action. When Sylla, taking upon him 


* Plut. in Sylla. 
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that air of greatneſs and dignity, ſo natural to the 
Romans“; If being but a flave, (ſaid he) or at 
++ moiſt but an officer of a Barbarian king, you think 
ita baſe action to quit the ſervice of your maſter; 
ho durſt you be ſo bold as to propoſe the relin- 
** quiſhing the intereſt of the commonwealth to 
tuch a Roman as Sylla? do you take things to be 
upon the level betwixt us? have you forgot my 
* victorics? have you forgot, that you are the ſame 
++ Archelaus whom I have defeated in two battles; 
and whom, after the laſt, I forced to go hide him- 
ſelt in the moraſſes of Orchomene ?” 
Archelaus, confounded with ſo haughty an an- 
ſwer, was no longer the fame during all that nego- 
riation 3 Sylla got the better of him, and like one 
animated by victory, dictated the terms of the treaty. 
He told him, that if Mithridates would have peace, 
that prince muſt quit Aſia Minor and Paphlagonia, 
reſtore Bythinia to Nicomenes, and Cappadocia 
to Ariobarzanes ; pay the Romans two thouſand 
talents for the charges of the war, and deliver ſe- 
venty gallics into their hands, Upon theſe condi- 
tons, Sylla obliged himſelf, on his ſide, to get Mi- 
thridates confirmed by the Senate in the poſſcſſion 
of all his other dominions, and declared a friend 
and ally of the Roman people. The treaty being 
concluded on theſe terms, an account of the arti- 
cles was ſent to Mithridates. That prince returned 
it immediately back to Sylla by his ambaſſadors, who 
told him, that their maſter would willingly fign it, 
but that he could not part either with Paphlagonia, 
nor his gallies. Sylla anſwered them ſternly;“ You 
„ ſay that Mithridates will retain Paphlagonia +, and 
e refuſes to ſurrender the gallies to me; to me, who 
« have reaſon to expect he ſhould throw himſelf at 
« my feet, to thank me for not cutting off the hand 


* Plut. in Sylla. App. in bello contr. Mithrid. c. 16. 
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« with which he had murdered ſo many Roman citi- 
« zens. But he may perhaps ſpeak in another tone, 
« jf I can but meet with him.” The ambaſſadors, con- 
founded, anſwered not a fingle word. But Arche- 
laus, taking him by the hand, intreated him to mo- 
derate his anger. He only defired time of him to 
go to the king his maſter, and aſſured him, that he 
would bring the ratification of the treaty with him, 
or kill himſelf in his preſence. 

Archelaus, having obtained SyUa's word for ſu- 
perſeding hoſtilities, made great haſte; and being 
come before Mithridates, he fo lively deſcribed the 
ſtrength of the enemy, and the dangers he expoled 
himſelf to, by continuing the war againſt ſo great a 
general, that his maſter, though as inveterate as 
erer againſt the Romans, was ſoon made ſenſible, 
that it was his intereſt to ſuſpend, at leaſt for a 
while, the execution of his vaſt deſigns; to wait 
till ſome favourable incident freed him of Sylla, 
and put him in a condition to reſume the war with 
a better proſpect of ſucceſs. With that intent he 
ſent Archelaus back again to Sylla, to ailure him, 
that he was coming himſelf with the ratification of 
the whole treaty ; and only withed to have an op- 
portunity to diſcourſe him before he returned to 
Italy, Mithridates wanted this interview, becauſe 
his peace with Sylla did not free him of the war 
which Fimbria carricd on againſt him; and he 


wanted to conſult with him, in what manner he 


ſhould deal with this adventurer, who did not ac- 
knowledge Sylla's authority, 

Sylla having agreed to this interview, they met 
at Dardanum, a town of 'Troas,  Mithridates ap- 


proaching the Roman general, held out his hand 


to him, as a token of his friendſhip. Sylla, before 
he made any return to his civility, aſked him, 


Whether he accepted of the peace upon the ſame 


condition that Archelaus had agreed to? Mithri- 
dates, aſtoniſhed at the pride and haughtineſs of 
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the Roman general, after having ſaid ſome things 
to juſtify the war he had begun, declared, that he 
ratified the treaty in all its parts, Hereupon Sylla 
embraced him, and preſented Ariobarzanes and 
Nicomedes to him, whoſe reſtoration he had ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty, He aſſured him at the ſame 
time, that he would foon put Vimbria ont of a 
condition to give him any further uneaſineſs. They 
afrerwards parted, having given each other ſome 
external marks of eſteem and friendſhip, things ſo 
inſincere among the great, and chicfly between ene- 
mies newly reconciled, 

How advantageous ſoever this treaty was to the 
Romans, and chiefly to Sylla; yet did his forces 


- murmur greatly againſt it. The foldiers, who had 


not the fame reaſons, as their-general, to return to 
Italy, complained that he did not finiſh the defeat 
of an enemy, who was no longer in a condition to 
reſiſt him. | 

Sylla, to juſtify his conduct, made them ſenſible, 
that if he had rejected the propoſals of peace, Mi- 
thridates, upon his refuſal, would not have failed 
to agree with Fimbria; and that if thoſe two ene- 


mies had joined their forces, they would have ob- 


liged him, either to abandon his conqueſts, or to 
venture a battle againſt troops much ſuperior in 
number, and commanded by two great generals, 
who might in one ſingle day have wreſted from 
him the fruits of all his victories. 

Sylla then marched ſtraight againſt Fimbria, and 
marked out his camp very near his He then im- 
mediately ſent him a ſummons, to ſurrender up to 
him, as Proconſul, the command of an army, 
which he had obtained by the blackeſt of crimes, 


without the conſent either of the Senate, or the 


Roman people. Fimbria fent him word, that his 
authority was equally illegal, and that every body 
was acquainted with the decrees made againſt him 


at Rome, Then the two generals applied them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to the fortifying of their camps: but as the 
ſoldiers of both parties were of the fame nation, 
and moſt of the ſame city, inſtead of charging each 
other when they met in foraging, they ſaluted one 
another courteouſly, Some came even fecretly 
from Fimbria's camp, unknown to their officers, 
into that of Sylla, to fee their friends and kindred, 
Theſe clandeſtine viſits occaſioned at laſt Fimbria's 
ruin, Sylla's ſoldiers, inſtructed by their general, 
won thoſe of Fimbria by under-hand preſents, 
Theſe, being returned, corrupted others: many, 
taking advantage of the night, got ſafe out of their 
own camp to that of the enemy, The deſertion be- 
came almoſt general: the traitors, fearing no longer 
either reproach or puniſhment, carried off their 
colours, and by whole companies deſerted to Sylla. 
Fimbria finding himſelf betrayed, and abandoned 
by the greateſt part of his army, fent to demand. an 
interview with Sylla, But that general, inveſted 
with the proconſular dignity, not thinking it be- 
came him to put himſelf upon the level with an ad- 
venturer, only fent one of his .adficers to him, cal- 
led Rutilius. Finrbria at firſt complained bitterly, 
that Sylla thould refuſe that to one of his fellow- 
eitizens, which he had granted to a Barbarian king; 
and atter having ſaid ſome things ro juſtify himtelf 
concerning the murder of the Conſul Valerius, he 
aſked Rutilius, what favour he might expect at 
Sylla's hands? The officer anſwered him, thatSylla, 
as Proconſul, demanded him to depart forthwith 
out of a province, of which the government be- 
longed to him. He added, with a coldneſs mixed 
with diſdain, that he thould have leave to go to the 
ſea · ſiide to embark ſomewhere. Fimbria, judging, 
from ſo harſh an anſwer, that his death was reſol- 
ved upon, anſwered him reſolutely, that he knew a 
ſhorter way; and immediately returning to Per- 
gamus, and entering into the temple or Eſculapius, 
he run himſelf through with his own fword. But 
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the wound not proving mortal, he ordered one of 
his flaves to diſpatch him, who immediately killed 
himſelf upon his maſter's body. "The remainder of 
his forces liſted in Sylla's army; and that general 
leaving the care of railing money to Lucullus, and 
the command of the troops to Murena, -began to 
march his army towards Italy, 

Trar of As ſoon as the two Conſuls, Cinna and 
Þ Carbo, heard of his coming, they ordered 
ome, | 
670, Young Marius, and other heads of their 

party, to raiſe forces, and recruit the Le- 
gions ; they required the afliitance of the Samnites, 
and formed different armies to oppoſe their com- 
mon enemy. Cinna was reſolved to meet him be- 
fore he entered Italy, and to carry the tear of the 
war into Dalmatia. He immediately cauſed ſome 
forces to be tranſported thither; but the reſt of 
his army refuſing to go on board, it occaſioned a 
mutiny in his camp. During the tumult, a ſoldier, 
who was one of the chief ringleaders, whom he 
would have put under arreſt, run him through with 
his ſword, and killed him. Carbo ſeeing himſelf 
deprived of his colleague, under various pretences 
prevented the election of another Conſul in Cinna's 
room, that he might be ſole maſter of the admini- 
ſtration. He continued ſole Conſul till the end of 
thi: year, when Lucius Scipio and Norbanus ſuc- 
ceeded him. i 
In the mean time, Sylla continued his march; 
and after many and long fatigues, and different im- 
barkations, he arrived at Durazzo, others ſay at 
Patras, where he found the fleet that was to tranſ- 
port his forces to Italy: but before he let them im- 
bark, he called them all together. After having 
ex ed rhe valour and good behaviour which 
every ſoldier and officer had ſhowed during the 
whole courſe of the Aſiatick war; he gave them 
by ſome in ueado's to underſtand, that he was 
ſomewhat ſulpicious, they would be apt to diſperſe 
| as 
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as ſoon as they ſhould find themſelves on their na- 
tive ſhore. But his ſoldiers, moved to ſee him fear 
any thing from, them that was derogatory to the 
love they bore their general, took a new oath, pro- 
miting to follow his enſigns as long as the civil war 
ſhonld laſt. They even aſſured him, they would 
20% violate the military diſcipline; and each of- 
fered to depoſit in his hands all the gold and ſilver 
they had gained in the war againſt Mithridates, as 
a pledge of their faith. 

Sylla refuſed their offer; he returned them 
thanks, and gave them hopes that they ſhould be 
nobly rewarded. He landed ſoon afterwards at 
Brunduſium *, without meeting with any obſtacle 
from the enemy. There the army ſtayed. awhile, 
to recover themſelves of the fatigues of the ſea, and 
then began their march in ſearch of thę enemy. 

Metellus Pius, who, under the conſulate of Octa- 
vius, had retired into Liguria, during the tyranny 
of old Marius +, joined Sylla's army with a hand- 
ſome body of troops, which he eaſily raiſed by means. 
of the general eſteem he had acquired among the 
ſoldiers. He commanded. them, as a proconſul, ac- 
cording to the uſe of thoſe days, which left that ti- 
tle to all that had not been in Rome from the time 
of their being inveſted with that dignity. 

Sylla, who bore no ſuperior title, zeceived him 

is colleague, though, on account of the ſupe- 
riority of his forces, and the glories of his victories, 
he ſtill retained the chief command. Marcus Crat- 
ſus, of the Licinian family, proſcribed by Marius 
and Cinna, had joined him before, As ſoon as 
Sylla entered Italy, he gave him a commiſlion to go. 
into the country of the Miarſi, to make new levies. 
there, But as he could not get thither without 
paſſing through ſeveral places, where parts of the 
enemy's army were quartered, he deſired a guard 
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thither, But that general, who' was willing to ac- 
cuſtom his officers to bold enterpriſes, anſwered 
him ſhort“: I give you for guards your father, 
your brother, your kindred and friends, who 
* have been murdered by our tyrants, and whoſe 
„ death I come to revenge.” Craſſus, moved at 
this diſcourſe, departed immediately, got ſafe thro' 
ſeveral bodies of the enemy's forces; raiſed a great 
number of troops by his credit, and that of his 
friends; came back with them to Sylla, and ſhared 
with him all the dangers, as well as the glory, of 


this war, But of all the ſuccours which came to 


him from ſeveral parts of Italy, Sylla was pleafed 
with none ſo much, as thole that Cn. Pompeius, 
afterwards firnamed the Great, brought to him +, 
He was not yet three-and-twenty years old; yet 
without any public character did he raiſe an army 
in the Picenum +, where his father had a great 
many clients and friends; and he mady almoſt all 
the towns of that diſtrict declare for Sylle is 
army conſiſted of three legions | : Brutus, one of 
the heads of the contrary party, oppoſed his paſ- 
ſage : the two armies engaged. Brutus nis horſe, 
moſt of them Gauls, charged firſt : Pompey ſet his 
cavalry againſt them; and advancing himſelf at the 
head of a ſquadron, killed the Commander of the 
Gauls with his javelin, He then fell on, ſword in 
hand, upon thoſe ſquadrons, terrified at the fall of 
their chief. That cavalry being puthed vigorouſly 
was drove back upon their own foot, who thereby 
were broke: Brutus, with all his endeavours, could 
not get them to rally again; and Pompey, after 
having cut part of them down, and diſperſed the 
reft, opened himſelf a paſſage, and at length joined 
Sylla, in ſpite of two other bodies that endeavoured 
to prevent him, 
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That general, ſeeing this young Roman arrive 
at the head of his victorious army, alighted off h's 
horſe, to do him the more honour, and embraced 
him tenderly. All were aſtoniſhed, that Sylla, the 
proudeſt among the Romans, ſhould give a youth, 
who had yet no ſeat in the Senate, the title ot Im- 
perator, an honour uſually beſtowed in thoſe days 
on none but ſuch generals of the commonwealth as 
had obtained ſome considerable victory, But Sy!- 
lu, without heeding the laws and cuſtoms of mili- 
tary diſcipline, thought, thar in the circumſtances 
he was then in, it was buying a man of that credit 
very cheap, fince it colt him only an empty title 
of honour : and indeed he had never been in more 
want of aſſiſtance. He had not brought back with 
him from Aſia above thirty thouſand men; and 
his enemies had four“ hundred and fifty enſigns of 
foot in ſeveral bodies, beſides their cavalry ; and 
thoſe commanded by fifteen general officers, at 
whoſe head were L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Ju— 
nius Norbanus, who, as Conſuls for chat year, had 
the chief authority. | 

'Theſe armies even increaſed daily, through tl e 
fear people were in of Sylla's reſent- ＋ 
ment. No body doubted but he would 2 f 
take a ſevere revenge, and ſhed a vaſt deal rg 
of blood, if he could maſter Rome. And 1 
although there were ſtill two parties in the city, 
that of the Senate, and that of the people; a fear 
of the enemy without, and their common intereſt, 
which is the ſureſt bond of union, made them all 
agree againſt a power they dreaded; except the 
friends and adherents of Sylla, who, to avoid the 
cruelty of young Marius, ſought an aſylum in the 
camp of his adverſary. 

Sylla, as well verſed in intrignes and ſecret ne- 
gotiations as in military affairs, ſeeing himſelf ſur- 
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* rounded with ſo many different armies, joined 
craft to his valour. L. Scipio, one of the Conſul, 
was-encamped very near him: he ſent to him, to 
make ſome overtures; and, in order to perſuade 
him to an agreement, his deputies repreſented art. 
fully to him, That Sylla was much grieved at the 
calamities to which the commonwealth mult be ex. 
poſed by a civil war, which-ever party prevailed; 
and that he only deſired, in order to enable him 
to lay down his arms with honour, that his eſtates, 
and the title only of the dignitics which had been 
OY taken from him, ſhould be reſtored to 

im. 

Scipio, who was ſincerely diſpoſed to peace, miſ- 
led by ſuch plauſible — — ſatisfied with 
them, and only deſired time enough to communi— 
cate them to his colleague Norbanus, who com- 
manded another army. During that interval, 
there was a truce betwixt the two camps. Sylla's 
ſoldiers, by favour of this truce, inſinuated them- 
ſelves into 5cipio's camp, under pretence of viſiting 
their friends; and with bribes brought over many 
to their party. Sylla had before taught his ſoldiers 
that trick, as we have ſcen above in Fimbria's at- 
fair: which made Carbo ſay of Sylla, That in him 
he had to encounter both a fox and a lion; but 
that the lion gave him much leſs trouble than the 
fox, 

Sylla being now ſure of a great number of Sci- 
pio's ſoldiers, preſented himſelf before his camp 
at the head of twenty cohorts. The ſoldiers upon 
guard, inſtead of charging him, ſaluted him, and 
called him their general, admitting him at the ſame 
time into the camp. He made himſelf maſter of 
the whole, without drawing a ſword : and all this 
was fo ſuddenly executed, that Scipio knew nothing 
of it, till he was arreſted in his own tent by 5ylla's 
ſoldiers, who carry'd him and his ſon to their 
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uls general, Sylla would not ſuffer that any harm 
8 thould be done to them“. He, on the contrary, 
ade uſed all his endeavours to gain the Conſul, and per- 
art- ſuade him to declare for him; but finding him 
the! unſhaken, he generouſly ſet him again at liberty, 
er. giving him leave to -go where he ſhould think fit, 
ed: on condition that he ſhould not again take upon 
hin him the command of any forces againſt him. 
tes, This ſtratagem having had ſo good ſucceſs, he 
Yen fancied he might deal as well with Norbanus, the 
| to other Conſul, He ſent deputies to him to demand 
a conference : but Norbanus, grown wiſe by the 
mil. miſcarriage of his colleague, detained thoſe depu- 
vith ties, and marched his army that moment to Sylla's 


uni. camp, with a deſign to fall upon him unexpectedly, 
om: Syila had not time ſufficient, upon the approach of 
val, the enemy, to range his men in order of battle. Yet 
as his ſoldiers, no ways daunted, though they had 


em. ſcarce any thing to direct them but their own cou— 
ting rage, fought with ſo much reſolution, that Nor- 
jane banus, after having loſt more than ſeven thou- 
liers ſand of his men, was forced to make a haſty retreat, 
af. very little different from a flight + He threw him- 
hin ſelf into Capua with the remains of his army, with 
but an intent to defend that place, if Sylla undertook 
the to beſiege it. 

The remainder of the campaign was on both 
Sci- ſides employed in ſecret negotiations. Each party 
amp |} endeavoured to gain the allies of the other. Sylla, a 
pon great maſter in that art, ſent conſiderable ſums to 
and the countries at the very foot of the Alps, in order 
ame to gain the Ciſalpine Gauls ; and his agents brought 
of him thence a powerful ſupply. His enemies, on 
this | the other hand. ſent Sertorius to Spain, who b 
hing his valour made himſelf maſter of part of hof 
las large provinces, which afterwards were a refuge 
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and retreat to thoſe of that party. Young Marius 
at the ſame time determined the Samnites to declare 
in his favour, "Thoſe people raiſed forty thouſand 
men, and gave the command of them to Pontius 
Teleſinus, the ableſt warrior in their nation, and 
who had acquired much honour in- the Confederate 
war, So powerful a ſuccour was leſs occaſioned by 
their attachment to Marius his party, than a con- 
ſequence of their ancient j-alouty of the power of 
the commonwealth : being too weak to encounter 
the united ſtrength of Rome, they did not declare 
for one party, but with a view of undoing both the 
more eaſily; or, at leaſt, to weaken a neighbouring 
ſtate, that was become too powerful and terrible. 
They ſoon after proceeded to the election of new 
Year of Conſuls at Rome. Papirius Carbo was 
choſen for the third time : and young Mx 
rius, the nephew, others ſay the adopted 
ſon of the great Marius, was appointed his 
colleague, though he was not yet fix and 9 
years of age. They thought it adviſable to raiſe 
him to that dignity, notwithſtanding it was againſt 
law and cuſtom, that they might have at the head 
of the party a perſon, whoſe name was held in 
great repute, and the memory of whoſe father 
might keep the people attached to their intereſt. 
The armics took the field as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit in the ſpring. Marius, at the head 
of eighty- ſive cohorts, offered battle to Sylla. That 
general, who had a ſecret intelligence in the ene— 
mics camp, accepted the challenge. Both armies 
fought with great bravery, The ſoldiers of each 
fide were reſolved to vanquiſh, or to-die; and for- 
tune had not yet declared for either, when ſome 
ſquadrons of Marius's army, and five cohorts of his 
left wing, that had been bribed with Sylla's money, 
cauſed a confuſion by their unſeaſonable flight, as 
they had agreed with Sylla to do. Their cxampl: 
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ſtruck the reſt of the army, and it was at laſt more 
a rout than a battle, Several cohorts were cut to 
pieces. The great name of Caius Marius, the fa- 
ther, did no ways leſſen the glory of the fon. That 
young man ſhowed in battle all the abilities of an 
old experienced general, and the undaunted cou- 
rage of a young officer He rally'd his forces fe- 
veral times, led them on again, and retired one of 
the laſt from the field of battle, At length per- 
ceiving that his whole army was cither cut to pie- 
ces, or diſperſed he threw himſelf into Præneſte, a 
ſtrong place, which had declared for his party“. 
This was the greateſt overſight he could have 
been guilty of; cfpecially fince he had yet ſeveral 
armies that kept the ficld, and were ar his com- 
mand. Sylla, who flattered himſelf he ſhould put 
an end to the war, by taking the general, inſtantly 
inveſted Præneſte: he cauſed lincs, ſtrengthened 
with redoubts, to be thrown up; and the circum— 
valiation being perfect<d, he left the care of the 
blockade to Lucretius Of-lla, one of his licutenants, 
whom he had gained over from Marius's party by 
his management. Sylia poſted fore troops at all 
the defiles through which fuccours might be thrown 
into the place; and encamped in ſuch a manner, 
that he covered at the fame time thofe advanced 
troops, and the blockade, He atterwards march- 
ed with a detachment towards Rome The favon- 
rers of Marius, friglrted at his defeat, had fled the 
city. Sylla entered without any oppoſition, The 
inhabirams, famiſhed and oppreſſed with all the ca— 
lamities that attend a civil war, opencd him the 
gates. Sylla, having made himſelf maſter of the 
place, called the people together, complained of 
their having ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by the 
malice of his encinics; and after having expoſed 
to ſale the goods of Marius's followers, he return» 
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ed to his army, to try, by the taking of that cap- 
tain, to ou an end ta the civil war. Marius, in 
deſpair for having ſhut himſelf up in Præneſte, 
and delivered himſelf, as it were, intothe hands 
of his adverſary, attributed the cauſe of all his 
misfortunes to a ſecret correſpondence which Syl- 
la had kept up among his adherents. He ſent an 
order to Brutus, Prztor of Rome, to make away 
with fuch as he ſuſpected; and the Prætor, in obe- 
dience to that cruel proſcription, caufed L. Domi- 
tius, Mutius Scævola, the high-prieſt, and an ex- 
cellent lawyer, and P. Antiſtius, to be ſtabbed as 
they came out of the Senate, People were ſtoniſh - 
ed to find C. Carbo, brother to the Conſul, inclu- 
ded in this proſcription. It is probable, thit Ma- 
rius would not have ordered, nor Brutus dared to 
have executed that command, without the know- 
le.ige and conſent of the Conſul himſelf; ar leaſt 
ne thowed not the Kaſt reſentment at it“. So true 
it is, that in the heat of civil wars, the ties form- 
ed by nature herſelf, are too weak to unite thoſe 
whom ambition or intereſt has divided, 

And indecd the murder of Carbo, though by 
order of Marius, and, as it were, in the very pre- 
ſence of his brother, did not hinder that Conſul 
from employing all his induſtry to raiſe the bloc- 
kade of Præneſte. It was now become the grand 
object of this war. Carbo, having reſolved to 
throw ſuccours into the place, fought a whole day 
againſt Sylla's army, without ſucceeding in his at- 
tempt, Whilſt they were engaged, Marcius, ano- 
ther general of Marius's party, at the head of eight 
legions, attempted to force the defiles in another 
quarter : but he found Pompey in his way, who 
repulſed him, and cur part of his forces to pieces. 
Metellus had foon after the fame fortune againſt 
Carbo and Norbanus. Thoſe two generals having 
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p- joined their forces, and made a haſty march to 
In come upon him unawares, reached his camp in the 
8. evening, which they immediately attacked. Bur: 
ls Metellus, who juſtly was reputed one of the beſt 
is commanders of his time, made them ſenſible, that 

1 à good general is never to be ſurpriſed. He had 
in placed his camp on a ground ſurrounded with 
1y thickſet vines, which ſerved him for palliſadoes. 
e- Carbo and Norbanus attacked this camp with great- 
i- er heat than good order. Their ſoldiers, embar- 
x- raſſed in thoſe vines, could not form themſelves- 
a8 into battalions; and for that reaſon were in ſome 
* diſorder, when they reached the foot of the in- 

1 trenchments. Metellus's ſoldiers, from the top of 
a- thoſe intrenchments, killed a great many with their 
0 darts; and ſeeing them broke, they made a ſally, 
v where a great number more were ſlain. The dark- 
ſt neſs of the night hid the ſhame of thoſe that fled ;. 
le and fix thouſand, that could not readily enough. 
1 difentangle. themſelves out of thoſe vines, ſurren- 
ſe dered to Metellus. Another legion that was near 

Metellus's camp, upon the news of that defcat; fol- 

y lowed their example in ſpite of Albinovanus, who. 
22 commanded it, and who alone returned to Norba- 
* nus. But he did not long continue thus faithful; 
c. as if his return was with no other intent, than to 
4 betray his- general in-a yet more infamous manner, 

= He ſome time after invited Norbanus to a ban-- 
1 quet “, together with his lieutenants C. Apuſtius 
t- and Flavius Fimbria, brother of him that killed 
Js himſelf in Aſia, He invited to the ſame. enter- 

b tainment the chief officers of the party; and in the 
4 middle of the banquet, he cauſed them all to be 

murdered; except the general, whom ſome. buſineſs 

Yg had prevented from coming. After ſo baſe an ac- 
lt tion, the aſſaſſin went to ſurrender himſelf to Syl- 

i la with all the accomplices of his crime. Norba» 
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nus, quite hopeleſs, after ſo many misfortunes, and 
not longer knowing who to truſt, went on board 
a ſmall ſmack, which carried him to Rhodes. Sylla 
ſent immediately to demand him of the Rhodians : 
and whilſt the magiſtrates were deliberating what 
to do in ſo nice an affair, Norbanus, fearing to be 
delivered into the hands of his enemy, killed him- 
{elf in the middle of the public place *, 

Carbo met with no better fate. He again tried 
ſeveral times to give Marius an opportunity of get- 
ting out of Præneſte, but always miſcarried... Lu- 
cullus, one of Sylla's lieutenants, who was return- 
ed from Aſia, defeated part of his army near Pla- 
centia; and Pompey, near Cluſium, cut to pieces 
twenty thouſand men, that were left him after ſo 
many encounters. 'The Conſul, not thinking him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to keep the field, quitted Italy, 
and embarked to paſs over into Africa. But after 
having been toſs'd to and fro upon the ſea for ſome 
time, he fell into Pompey's hands, who, to cut up 
the root of the civil war, put him to death. Of that 
great number of chiefs, that had followed Marius's 
party, there remained only Carinas, Marcius, and 
Damaſippus, who were yet at the head of four le- 
gions, Theſe Romans, being obſtinately reſolved 
to continue the war, joined Teleſinus, general of 
the Samnites. They together agreed to make a laſt 
effort, and either to periſh, or to relieve Prencite, 
Teleſinus advanced boldly with a deſign to force 
the lines, He had above ſixty thouſand men, all 
Samnites, and ſworn enemies of the Roman name, 
or Roman ſoldiers, who could expect no ſafety, 
but by the defeat of the oppolite party. Sylla, at 
the head of a victorions army, advanced to meet 
them: and he ſent orders to Pompey, who com- 
mande d another body, to follow Telelinus, and to 
fall on his rear, whilſt he ſhould attack him in 
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front. But whilſt theſe wwo gene: ats were making 
theſe movements, Teleſinus outwiting them both, 
gave them the ſlip; and by a counter- march during 
the whole night, advanced towards Rome, which 
he knew to be defenceleſs. His army, in hopes to 
plunder that mighty city, marched with ſo much 
eagerneſs, that their van was diſcovered in the 
morning from the hills near Rome, Never was a 
ſurprize equal to that of its inhabitants. They ſaw 
themſelves juſt going to fall a prey to an army of 
ſtrangers, who, under pretence that Sylla had been 
admitted therein, would not fail of revenging 
their deſerting their party with the maſſacre of all 
the citizens, and plunder of the whole town. The 
gates are immediately ſhut ; the men arm themſelves, 
and line the walls with engines and archers, whilſt 
the women, all in tears, run to the temples, to 
implore the aſſiſtance of the gods. Fear and diſ- 
order increaſes, as Teleſinus comes nearer to the 
city *, He was a ſecond Hannibal at the gates of 
Rome, and already thought himſelf maſter of it. 
He then pulled off the maik ; he no longer con- 
ccals that implacable hatred which he bore the Ro- 
mans : as much an enemy to Marius as to Sylla, 
his deſign was to deftroy Rome, and to bury the 
very laſt of its inhabitants under the ruins, He 
walk-d through all the lines and ranks of his army; 
We muſt, (ſaid he), cut down that foreſt, where 
* thoſe ravenous wolves take ſhelter. Let fire and 
« {word deſtroy all; {pare nothing: mankind can 
* never be free, as long as any Romans ſhall be 
« left alive.” His troops, fired by this diſcourſe, 
advance furiouſly, All the Roman youth that were 
in the city made a fally, under the conduct of 
Appius Claudius; not ſo much to hinder the ap- 
proach of ſo powerful an army, as to defer the 
ruin of the city, and to give time to Sylla to come 
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to its aſſiſtance, The Romans behaved themſelves 
like men who fight for the defence of their coun» 


try, in the ſight of their fellow citizens, of their 


wives, and of their children. Appius was lain in 
the action; and thoſe that fought under him could 
now expect no better fate, conſidering the inequa- 
lity of their forces, when ſeven hundred horſe were 
ſeen to enter Rome, whom Sylla had command- 
ed to haſten on a full gallop, and throw themſelves 
into the city, 'They were no fooner arrived, but 


they marched out at another gate, and joined thoſe 


that were engaged with the foremoſt of the Sam- 
nites. Sylla was marching up with all the dili- 
gence which his infantry would permit; and he 
was in the greateſt agony and concern, when he 
conſidered that Rome, the price of all his victories, 
was in danger of falling into the hands of ſtran- 
gers. At laſt, he arrived about noon, and en- 
camped near the temple of Venus. Hardly had 
he granted a few minutes to his ſoldiers to. recover 
themſelves of their fatigue “, when he called them 
again to arms, and regulated the order of battle, 
He gave the command of the right wing to NI. 
Craſſus. The left he choſe for himſetf, Moſt of 
his. officers endeavoured to perſuade him to put off 
the battle till next day. hey repreſented to him, 
that on the ſucceſs of this undertaking depended 
his whole fortune; that his troops, fatigued by a 
haſty march, had occaſion for reft, eſpecially being 
to fight againſt the Samnites and Lucanians, war- 
like nations, from whom the Romans never got 
any thing but blows, But Sylla, over-ruled by his 
courage, ordered to ſound to battle, and marched 
directly againſt the enemy. The fight was bloody 
and obſtinate, chiefly on the left wing, where he 
hizafelf commanded. The Samnites fought with 


an uncomman valour, puſhed his torces, and broke 
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them. Several cohorts, and entire legions, not 
able to bear their ſhock, gave way and fled. Sylla 
haſtens to rally them ; he preſents himſelf ſword in 
hand before the runaways to ſtop them. But the 
ſoldier frighted, has no regard to any command; 

every one, to ſave his life, endeavours to get into 
Rome, The inhabitants, fearing leſt the victor 
ſhould enter together with the vanquiſhed, ſhut the 

gate on that fide, and let fall the portcullis, which 
killed ſeveral Senators of Sylla's army. It is re- 
ported, that that general, in this imminent danger, 
took out of his boſom a medal, or a ſmall ſtatue of 
Apollo, which he conſtantly carried about him; 

and as danger and fear uſually awaken religious ſen- 
timents, 'tis ſaid, that he made the following ſpeech 
to it, as to his tutelar god. O thou who haſt 
„ brought off Cornelius Sylla victorious out of fo 
* many battles; Haſt thou conducted him through 

« ſo many victorics, to the very gates of his native 
“city, with no other end, than there to make him 
« periſh with ſhame? “ He then rallied thoſe of 
his ſoldiers that had been ſhut out of the city gate 

they, though fatigued, but farced by neceſlity, faced 
the enemy again, 'The fight began again with freſh 

fury; nothing but night parted them. Sylla, diſ- 

conſolate at his ill ſucceſs, and not knowing how 
things had fallen outat the right wing, retired to his. 
camp. | 

It was late in the night, when Crafſus ſent him 

word, that he had overcome the enemy on his fide, 
and purſued them as far as Antenna; where, be- 

cauſe of the night, he had been forced to encamp. 
Sylla went thither by break of day; and after ha- 
ving given to. his lieutenant, and his troops, all the 

praiſes which ſo great a ſervice deſerved, he went to 

view the field of battle, which he found covered with 

more than fifty thouſand flain. Among the reſt, 
they took notice of the body of Teleſinus, wherein 
vere yet ſeen the marks of that great courage and 

fierc nets 
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fierceneſs which he had ſhown during the battle, 
Eight thouſand were taken priſoners, whom Sylla 
inſtantly cauſed to be ſhot to death with darts, 
Marcius and Carinas *, having been ſtopped in their 
flight, had their heads cut off; and Sylla ſent them 
to Lucretius as proofs of his victory, and with or. 
ders to have them carried round the walls of Piæ- 
neſte. The inhabitants and the garriſon, having 
heard of this defeat, and of the flight of Norbanus 
and Carbo, and ſecing themſelves without any pro- 
viſions or proſpect of relicf, opened their gates, 
Marius endeavoured to make his eſcape through 
ſome ſubterrancous paſſages, together with a young 
Samnite, brother of 'Feletinus, But having found 
all the iſſues of them that opened in the country +, 
guarded by ſome of Syila's ſoldiers, thoſe two chiefs 
killed cach,other, that they might not fall alive into 
the hands of their enemics. Sy lla cauſed all the in- 
habitants to be put to death, except the women and 
children. |1 hole of the town of Norbe, who, after 
a long ſiege, and an obſtinate refiſtance, ſaw them- 
ſelves juſt going to undergo the fame fate. fer fire 
to the ir habitations, and then killed one another, not 
only that they mighr deprive the foldiers of the 
plunder, but alfo not to leave it in Sylla's power to 
diſpoſe of their lives The taking of this place put 
an end to the civil war; and Sylla, victorious over 
ſo many different enemies, entered Rome at the head 
of his troops. Happy bad he been, if in peace he 
had preſerved the glory that he had now acquired 
in war, or if he had cegſed to live at the ſame time 
he ceaſed to conquer! 

Sylla's lieutenants made themſelves maſters of all 
the citics in Italy, and put ſtrong garriſons in all 
thoſe places that had formerly declared for Marius. 
What was left of fo many armies, that had been op- 


poſed to dylla, ſent him deputies, deſiring quarter. 
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He ſent them word, that he would ſpare thoſe who 
ſhould make themſelves worthy of it, by putting 
their companions to death: a way of proſcribing 
entirely new, which obliged thoſe unfortunate men 
to turn their arms againſt each other. A great 
number were deſtroycd in this manner. Six thou- 
ſand, that eſcaped this maſlacre, came to Rome, 
Syllacauſed them to be ſhut up in the Hipodrome * ; 
and at the ſame time ſummoned the Senate to the 
Temple of Bellona, which was in that neighbour- 
hood. As he was naturally eloquent, he ſpoke of 
his great exploits in very magnificent terms, Whilſt 
all the Senate was liſtening to his ſpeech, his 
troops, by his command, entered the Hipodrome, 
and maſſacred the fix thouſand juſt mentioned, 'The 
Senate, unacquainted with his orders, amazed at 
the cry of thoſe unfortunate men that were mur- 
dering, looked aghaſt, thinking that he had deli- 
vered up the whole city to be plundercd by his ſol- 
diers. But 5ylia, without being moved, or altering 
his countenance told them coldly, they need not be 
unealy at what they heard without; that it was only 
a pack of villains, whom h's ſoldiers were puniſhing 
by his order, Thus he talked of the troops of the 
contrary party; and we are told, that in the next 
aſſembly of the people, he declared with a ſevere 
and haughty mien, that he defigned to treat all his 
ene mies in the like manner, and would not pardon 
one, of what condition ſocver; and in departing 
from the aflembly, he cauſed the names of forty Se- 
rators and of {ſixteen hundred knights, whom he 
proſcribed, to be put up in the market place. 

Two days after, he proſcribed forty Senators 
more, and an infinite number of the richeſt citizens 
of Rome, He declared rhe ſons and grandſons of 


thoſe that he had proſcribed infamous, and deprived 


of all their rights and privileges. By a public de- 
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cree he ordained, that whoever ſhould protect or 
harbour one of the proſcribed, ſhould be themſelves 

roſcribed in their ſtead. He ſet a price upon the 
Leads of all that were proſcribed, and promiſed two 
talents for the murder of each of them. Slaves, 
that had aſſaſſinated their maſters, received the ſame 
reward for their treaſon; and, to the ſhame of hu- 
man kind be it ſpoken, children were found ſo bar. 
barous, as with their bloody hands to claim that re- 
ward, for having murdered their own fathers. Lu- 
cius Catiline +, who, to poſleſs his brother's eſtate, 


had cauſed him to be killed, defired Sylla, whoſe 


adherent he was, that he would be pleaſed to er 
down that brother, whom he had killed a long while 
before, among the attainted, that by that ſtratagem 
he might palliate his enormous crime, Sylla having 
granted him his requeſt, Catiline, to ſhow him his 
gratitude, went that moment to Marcus Marius, bro- 
ther to the great Marius, killed him, and brought 
his head to the public place. While his hands were 
yet beſmeared with the blood of that unfortunate 
man, he entered the temple of Apollo, which was 
near, and waſhed them in the luſtral water, that he 
might add impiety and ſacrilege to murder and aſ- 
ſaſſination. 

This cruel proſcription did not reach only thoſe 
of Marius's party. Sylla, who counted a man's life 
for nothing, permitted his friends and officers with 
impunity to revenge themſelves of all their private 


7 r Great wealth became a crime; and who- 


8 name of being rich, was not innocent. 
uintus Aurelius, a peaceable citizen, who had al- 
ways lived im a happy obſcurity, without being taken 
notice of, either by Marius or Sylla, percciving, to 
his great aſtoniſhment, that his name was down in 
the fatal liſt, where the names of the proſcribed 
were wrote, lamenting himſelf, ſaid, ** Ah me, un- 
happy wretch ! it is my finc houſe at Alba that 
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« cauſes my death.” And a few paces farther he 
was aſſaſſinated by one who had undertaken to do 


it. Every day freſh numbers were proſcribed and 


murdered, and nobody was ſure of living a day. In 
this general calamity, C. Metellus atone took cou- 
rage to aſk Sylla in the full Senate, when he de- 
ſigned to put a ſtop to thoſe cruel and deſtructive 
proceedings“. We do not require, (ſaid he), that 
« you ſhould forgive any of thoſe that you have 
& reſolved ſhall die; but pray free us from an un- 
« certainty worſe than death itſelf, and let us know 
„ at leaſt, who it is you delign to ſpare.” Sylla, 
without ſeeming to take that bold ſpeech any ways 
amiſs, anſwered him very coolly, That he had not 
yet fixed the number of thoſe he deſigned to give 
their lives to: but that as to the others, he had ar 
firſt proſcribed ſuch as his memory preſented to 
him; that he reſerved to himſelf the liberty of 
doing the ſame for the future, juſt as his memory 
jhould continue to ſuggeſt to him the names of his 
enemies. He afterwards proſcribed whole nations 
and towns, inſtead of naming any private perſous. 
He ſeized, by a ſort of confiſcation, on all the eſtates, 
houſes and territories of all the towns in Italy, chat 
had declared for Marius during the civil war. He 
therewith rewarded his ſoldiers, whom thereby he 
the ſtronger attached to his fortune and intereſt, 
But as thoſe uſurpations, and ſeveral others to be 
mentioned hereafter, were not likely ro be very 
laſting, thoſe that had the benefit of them infl— 
nuated to him, that he ſhould rake upon him the 
dictatorſhip, in order to give the force of the law, 
and a colour of right to the alterations he made in 
the republic. 

We have ſaid therefore, that after the Romans 
had aboliſlied kingly government, they yet had pre- 
ſerved, in tome ſ{cnic, the likeneſs of that dignity in 
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that of the dictatorſhip. The power of that ſove- 
reign magiſtrate was boundleſs, The authority of 
the Confuls, and other inferior magiſtrates, except 
that of the 'Pribunes, was entirely ſuperſeded by it, 
He had power of life and death over his fcllow-ci- 
tizens; he was free to raiſe and to diſband forces 
when he thought proper, and without being bound 
to give reaſons of his conduct to any body Four- 
and-twenty Lictors, carrying the faſces, walked be- 
tore him, when he went abroad; and the general 
of the horſe followed him cvery where. The no- 
mination of that office was entirely in the Dictator, 
and he was in the nature of his lieutenant. In a 
word, the Dictator had all the power and ſhow of 
a king, But as he might have made a wrong uſe 
of ſo abſolute a power, perhaps greater than ever 
the ancient kings of Rome had, nobody was in- 
veſted with that dignity, but in the greateſt dangers 
of the commonwealth; as when it was attacked by 
powerful enemies, or was diſturbed by great in- 
te{tine commotions; and care was taken never to 
inveſt any body with that power, ſo much feared 
by republicans, for a longer time than fix months 
at moſt. Sylla, abſolute in Rome, would have it 
for an undetermined time. And thus did the R9- 
mans, who had changed kingly government into 
the republican, under Conſuls and Military Tri- 
bunes, relapſe again, after many ages, under the ab- 
ſolute power of one. Though Sylla, to leſſen the 
averſion republicans muſt have to ſuch a govern- 
ment, had maſked over a true royalty with the leſs 
odious title and dignity of the dictatorſhip “. 

But the Romans were too clear-ſighted, not to 
perceive, that under ancient and familiar names 
there was ariſen a power quite new, and inconthi- 
ſtent with liberty, Sylla being perpetual Dictator, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, the king and abſolute 
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ſovereign of Rome, altered at his own pleaſure the 
conſtitution and form of government. He abro- 
gated ancient laws, created new Ones, made-bimfſelf 
maſter of the public treaſure, and diſpoſcd in a de- 
ſpotic manner of all the eſtates and fortuncs of his 
cllow-citizens, whom he conſidered upon the foot 
of his other conqueſts. Craſſus alone obtained the 
better part of them“. That man, who was after- 
wards called the richeſt of all the Romans, was not 
athamed to aſk of him the forfeited eſtates of the 
proſcribed, or to buy their eſtates at very low ratcs, 
when they were fold publicly in the Forum. Sylla, 
who was as liberal towards his friends, as he was 
hard and unmoveable towards his enemies, took a 
pleaſure in laviſhing the treaſures of the common- 
weaith upon thoſe who had devoted themiclves to 
his fortune and party: but then he expected at 
their hands an entire and blind ſubmiſſion. Pom- 
pey, by his order, put from him his wife, called 
Antiſtia, daughter of the Senator. Antitiius, whom 
young Marius had put to death; and was obliged 
to marry Emilia, daughter-in-law to 5ylla, born of 
a former marriage of bis wife Metella with Scau— 
rus, It was by virtue of the ſame ſovereign power, 
which he exerciſed indifferently over all the Ro— 
mans, that he ſtrove to compel Julius Cæfar, nephew 
of Marius, to be divorced from his wife Cornclia, 
daughter of Cinna: but Cſar, tho” but a youth, 
had the boldneſs to reſiſt him. He even preicatcd 
himſelf with a ſurprizing confidence in the atlembly 
of the people, demanding to be declared prieft of 
Jupiter. Sylla not only cauſed him to be rejected, 
but reſolved beſides to profcribe him. It was not 
without a great deal of trouble that his friends ob- 
tained his pardon ; and as they told Sylla, that he 
could have nothing to fear from ſuch a youth, it is 
ſaid, he anſwered, That in that man, as young as 
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he was, he could diſcern a great many Marins's, 
The relations and friends of Cæſar hearing of this 
reply, and knowing how much Sylla hated all that 
had any the leaſt relation with Marius, perſuaded 
him to leave Rome, whither he did not return till 
after the death of Sylla. 

From thoſe domeſtic cares the Dictator paſſed to 
the civil government, and the regulating of the 
Senate. He admitted into that body three hun- 
Grea knights, to fill up the room of that vaſt num- 
ber of Senators that had periſhed in the civil war, 
or by his proſcriptions. But that he might at the 
fame time leflen the authority of the knights, he 
wok from them the right of enquiring into the 
erimes of extortion and peculate, which C. Grac- 
ehus had conferred on them. He at the ſame time 
incicaſed the number of Plebeians with ten thou- 
fand ilaves, who had belonged to perſons proſcribed, 
giving them the nawe or Cornelians, that they 
might ever remember the author of their .liberty, 
He aſterwards publithed ſeveral laws, ſome of which 
wert new, and others the ſame which he had for- 
merly paſſed during his Conſulthip, and which had 
been abrogated by Marius and Cinna. His princi— 
pal defign was to repreſs the ambition of ſuch who 
attempted at once to arrive to the chief dignities of 
the ſtate, and to leflen, at the ſame time, the autho- 
rity of the Tribunes of the people, whom he had 
always greatly oppoſed. He ordained by the firit 
of thoſe Jaws, that nobody ſhould be admitted to 
the office of Prætor, who had not been a Quæſtor 
before; and that no citizen ſhould be choſen Con- 
ſul, but who had been Prætor before; nor obtain 
rhe ſame dignity a ſecond time, till ten years atter 
the firſt time. By a ſecond law he excluded thoſe 
who ſhould have been Tribunes of the people, from 
all other magiſtracics; which made that dignity, 
which uſcd to be the next after the ORFs 

All 
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and the moſt powerful in the commonwealth, very 
little regarded. 

He had theſe laws paſled in aſſemblies of the Ro- 
man people They all voted for them; nobody 
durſt be of an opinion contrary to that of the Dic- 
tator ; and the example of Lucretius Otella ſhow'd, 
how dangerous it was either to oppoſe him, or not 
tamely to ſubmit, Lucretius was one of Sylla's 
Lieutenants, who had done him ſome of the moſt 
important ſervices. It was he who bad beſicged and 
taken Præneſte, and reduced Marius the younger 
to the fatal neceflity of killing himſelf. "That ot- 
ficer aſpired to be choſen Conſul, though he had 
never been Prætor. Sylla ſent him word to for- 
bear inſiſting on his pretenſions, as being contrary 
to the new laws he had eſtabliſhed, Lucretius, re- 
lying on his ſervices, did. not imagine that thoſe 
new laws ought to affect Sylla's licutenants; and 
having a powerful party among the people, he ap- 
peared on the day of election as one of the candi- 
dates. Sylla, offended at his proceeding, cauſed 
him to. be {tabbed on the ſpot by one ot his cap- 
tains, The people, ignorant of the cauſe of this 
murder, fell upon that officer, and dragged him 
before the Dictator to have him punithed, $; Ha. 
commanded him to be ſet at liberty, and dirccting 
his ſpeech to the people“: Know, Romans, (ſaid 
* he), That it was by my ſpecial command that 
* man was killed, becauſe he refuſed to obey me, 
* and that every one ſhall meet with the ſame 
treatment, who thall offer to tranſgreſs my laws 
and ordinances.” The people, frightned to fee 
themſelves under ſo tyrannical a government, went 
home. 8 

However, this man, who had uſurped ſo abſo— 
lute a power, and who, to arrive thereat, had un- 
dergone ſo many hazucds, ad fought fo many bat- 
ths, took it all on a ludden in his head to lay it 
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down again, Sylla, after having deſtroyed more 
than an hundred thouſand of his fellow. citizens in 
the civil war, after having cauſed ninety Senators, 
of which fifteen had been Conſuls, and more than 
fix-and-twenty hundred knights, to be maſſacred; 
that man, F ſay, whoſe chief paſſion. had been re- 
venge, and who had fatiated it with ſuch a prodi- 
gious quantity of blood, was daring enough to di- 
veſt himſelf of the ſovereign power. He laid down 
the Dictatorſhip, and uncompelled reduced himſelf 
to a level with a private citizen, without fearing 
the reſentment of ſo many illuſtrious families, the 
heads of which he had deſtroyed by his cruel pro- 
ſcriptions. On the contrary, it is related, that im- 
mediately upon laying down the Dictatorſhip, he 
cried out aloud in the middle of the Forum, that 
he was ready to give an account of his whole ad- 
miniſtration *. He at the ſame time ſent away his 
Lictors, diſmiſſed his guards, and after that con- 
tinued walking in the Forum with ſome of his 
friends, and before the multitude ; who, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, looked on fo unexpected a 
change, as on a prodigy, In the evening he re— 
turned home by himfelf, and like a private man; 
no one among that great number oF enemies he 
had created himſelf, daring to inſult him. There 
was in that prodigious city but one young hair— 
brained fellow, who publicly affronted him; who 
followed him as far as his houſe, calling him names, 
Sylla difdained to return him ary anſwer; and only 
in a manner prophetically ſaid, That the infolence 
of that yonng tz:low would be the cauſe, that if 
any body ater him arrived to the ſame degree of 
pow:r, he would not lay it down fo eaſily as he 
had juſt done. The Romans in general deemed 
this to ſurprizing abdic»ion to be the greateſt and 
laſt Hort of Hagmmntty and heroiſm, His pro- 
ſcriptions re forgot; they gladly forgave him 
* App. L. 1. c. 24 : : 
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his many murders, for the ſake of liberty which he 
reſtored to his country, 

His enemies, on the other hand, attributed ſo 
great a change to the natural uneaſineſs of his 
mind, and the continual fear that ſome Roman 
might be bold enough, at one ſtroke, to deprive 
him of the empire” and life too, Whatever was 
the true one among all theſe different motives, 
Sylla, after having thed ſo much blood, died as 
quietly in his bed, as the moſt peaccable citizen of 
the commonwealth could have hoped to do. He 
compoſed his own epitaph 'a few days before he 
died; and therein we find his true character. Ir 
was thus in ſubſtance: That nobody had ever 
« outdone him, either in obligiog his friends, or 
in perſecuting his enemies.“ 

His abdicating the Dictatorſhip ſhewed, that am- 
bition and deſire of reigning had not been his pre- 
dominant paſſion; and that he had ſeized on the 
ſovereign power, only that he might more ſurely re- 
venge hinifelf on his enemies. But the dangerous 
example of a ſimple citigen, who had found means to 
raiſe himfelf to empire, and maintain himſelf there- 
in, made thoſe that follow'd him ſenſible, That 
* the Romans could bear a maſter;“ which was 
the ground of more revolutions, . 

Scarce were the eyes of 5ylla cloſed, but M. Emi- 
hus Lepidus, firſt Conſul, underrook, in imitation 
of him, to render himſelf maſter of the govern- 
ment, But thongh his ambition might be equal to 
fo great an undertaking, neither his credit nor his 
abilities were ſufficient. He was a man little eſteem- 
ed by the ſoldiery; more a courtier, than a com- 
mander ; a deep diſſembler; and one who had 
raiſed himfelf, by doing many little and ungene- 
rous things. Though he had declared himſelf for 
the nobility, who ſeemed to him the moſt power- 
ful party; or, to ſpeak more properly, though he 
had ſtooped to Sylla's abſolute authority; the Dic- 
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tator, who knew him perfectly well, and miſtruſtc4 
him, would never ſuffer him to be choſen Contul, 
But after he had laid down the Dictatorſhip, Pom- 
pcy, who now bore the greateſt ſway, deceived by 
Year of the feigned attachment of Lepidus, openly 
favoured his election: and on the day of 
2 the Comitia, he cauſed him to be nomi— 
12% nated firſt Conſul, preferably to Q. Catu- 
lus, his colleague, and fon of that Conlular whom 
Marius had put to death 
It is related, that when Sylla ſaw Pompey re- 
turning from the election with a joyful counte- 
nance, and pleaſed that Lepidus, whom he thought 
his creature, not only was clected, but had alſo had 
the preference above Catulus ; he {aid to him aloud; 
„Are not you aſhamed, young man, to applaud 
“ yourfelf for having got ſuch a man as Lepidus 
* choſen firſt Conſul; and that to the prejudice 
© of Catulus, one of our beit citizens“ :?“ He aftter- 
wards warned him, 'That he muſt expect to find in 
Lepidus at beſt a very weak and doubtful fricnd, 
and perhaps a dangerous enemy ; who, it he could 
find his advantage in it, would turn even àgainſt 
his benefactor that authority which his impru— 
dence had procured him. 
The conduct of Lepidus ſoon made it plain, that 


Rome, 


Sylla was no ways miſtaken in his character, not- 


wirhſtanding he had very much endeavoured to con- 
cenl himſelf. But he bad fcarce taken poſleſlion of 
the conſulſhip, when it was diſecrncd that he endea- 
vourcd, by ſowing new diviſions, to make himſelf 
matter of the ſovereign power, and uſurp the fame 
authority as Sylia had done, _ 

We have ſcen more than once in this hiſtory, that 
the great men of Rome u commonly, to gratify 
their ambition, mad... vic or one of ihele two vie- 
tences; viz. the intereſc ot the people, or that of tne 
Scnhate. Both ways were open to lepidus, It is 
truc, that, as we obſerved before, to accommodtte 
t Plut. in Svlla. 

himicif 
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himſelf to the preſent ſtate of the commonwealth, 
he had declared for the patrician party : but thoſe 
were weak ties for an aſpiring man. And belides, 
as he found that Pompey, Metellus, Craſſus, and 
even his colleague Catulus, all men of more weight 
and credit than himſelf, were the chiefs of that party; 
he thought that he thould have a greater number 
of adherents, if he went over to Marius his party, 
moſt of whofe chiefs had been deftroyed in the ci- 
vil war, and which ſubſiſted no where but in the 
ancient antipathy of the plebeians againſt the patri- 
cians. It was in order to revive that party, that he 
propoſed to aboliſh ſome of the laws made by Sylla. 
Catulus, his colleague in the conſulthip, oppoſed him 
with a great deal of courage and reſolution. Ihe 
wo parties thereupon declared each for one of the 
conſuls, Lepidus, to ſtrengthen his party. and bring 
over the nations of Italy to his fide, ſent them word, 
that he defigned to reinſtate them in the five and 
thirty ancient tribes, and reſtore to them thoſe lands 
which the Dictator had taken from them to reward 
his army, This declaration did not fail of increa- 
ſing his party very much. Rome ſaw herſelf again 
on the brink of being the theatre of a civil war: 
but the Senate interpoſed its authority, and made 
both Conſuls promiſe upon oath, that neither ſhould 
_ up arms againſt the other during their conſu- 
te, 

Lepidus thought himſelf diſengaged of his oath 
as ſoon as his conſulate expired, at which time the 
government of Gallia Cifalpina was allotted to 
him“. He immediately began to raiſe an army 
there, and got into his party Brutus and Perpenna, 
both prætorians; who each had the command of a 
conſiderable body of forces, and were incamped 
near Modena. Lepidus, ſtrengthned with this fup- 
ply, and ſeeing no army in Italy that could withy 
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ſtand his, marched ſtrait to Rome, in hopes of be- 
ing a ſecond Sylla, if he could make hpnſelf maſter 
of the city, 'The Senate, apprized of his march 
and defigns, put themſelves in a condition to keep 
him out. Legions were ſoon liſted, Catulus, who 
was appointed general, incamped without the gates, 
Lepidus, to ſwell his party, cauſed ſome papers to 
be ſpread about in Rome; wherein he invited the 
poop, and Marius's party, to come out to join him, 

ut as they had no great opinion of his abilities nor 
courage, and that the people moreover could not 
brook the deſign of incorporating the Italians into 
the ancicnt tribes; not a man itirred in his behalf, 
Yet, as he was too far advanced to go back again, 
it ſoon came to a battle; and Catulus, at the head 
of the legions, and of all the nobility then in Rome, 
charged him fo briſkly, that after but a ſhort refiſt- 
ance, he cut part of his army to pieces, and forced 
the other to run away. Lepidus, in deſpair at this 
ill ſucceſs, after having wandered about ſome time 
in diſguiſe “, and been forced to conceal himſelf in 
ſeveral parts of Italy, at laſt went over to Sardinia, 
where he had ſome friends. Perpenna, one of his 
lieutenants, went - afterwards to him, with the re- 
mains of his army, Several of Marius's party like- 
wiſe joined him, He made new levies: he grew 
inſenſibly more conſiderable; and in a little while 
ſaw himſelf again at the head of a new army His 
deſign was to carry the war into Sicily ; where he 
had fecret correſpondents. But ſoon afterwards, 
news was brought that he died of grief; having in- 
tercepted a letter, which left him no room to doubt 
of his wife's diſloyalty. His party fell with him. 
Brutus had met with no better fate. That captain, 
not being able to get into Sicily, and join Lepidus, 
had thrown himſelf into Modena, with ſome troops 
that were under his command; leſs with a deſign 
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to continue the war, than to have time to compound 
and obtain better terms. And indeed, Pompey ha- 
ving orders to beſiege him there, no ſooner ap- 
peared before the place, but Brutus opened him the 
gates, and made no other agreement, than to have 
the liberty to retire in ſafety to a little village upon 
the banks of the Po. Pompey conſented. He even 
wrote to the Senate, that the quickneſs of Brutus's: 
ſubmiflion had ended the war: yet, in violation of 
the treaty and his word, he ſent ruffians a few days 
after, to ſtab him in that very village which ne had 
choſe for his retreat: whether becauſe he learned 
that he was again ſecretly caballing with Lepidus ; 
or whether that young general, trained up in the 
cruel politicks of Sylla, thought it unſafe to let any 
chief of that party live®. Perpenna, after the death 
of thoſe rwo chiefs, got together the remains of 
their army; and finding himſelf at the head of 
fifty three cohorts, he marched them into Spain. 
His deſign was to ſettle there, to make war on his 
own account, and without depending upon any fu- 
perior; following herein the example of Sertorius, 
à general of great fame, who yet maintained the 
party of Marius in Luſitania. e 

Sylla had cauſed the government of thoſe vaſt 
provinces to be given to Metellus, one of his lieu- 
tenants, The Senate, fcaring he would not be able 
to withſtand thoſe two chiets, if they joined their 
forces, ſet Pompey to his aſſiſtance with freth ſuc- 
cour f. Rpmpey, in whom the Senate confided en- 
urely, and who, liace Sylla's death, was reputed the 
firſt general of the commonwealth, ſoon began his 
march, and carried with him thoſe very troops 
that fo often had defeated thoſe of Marius's party. 
lhe ſoldiers of Perpeana, who had no great opi- 
nion of his military (kill, hearing that Pompey was 
coming againſt them, took their arms and their en— 
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ſigns, and, without aſking Perpenna's advice, cried 
out, that it behoved them to join Sertorius : that 
they had occaſion for ſo experienced a warrior to 
command them; and that it he refuſed to conduct 
them io his camp, they would find the way to it 
themſclves, and carry their enſigns along with them, 
Perpenna was enraged at this general defection; but 
not thinking himſelf ſafe any where but with the 
companions of his rebellion, he was forced to follow 
them. He arrived at Sertorius's camp; and from 
an abſolute and independent general, he found him- 
ſelf compelled by his on ſoldiers to be content to 


act as an inferior commander, | he junction of Pom- 


pey with Metellus, and that of Perpenna with Ser- 
torius, gave a new life to the war Sertorius, who 
was as bold as he was experienced, had commonly 
the advantage, chiefly over Pompey ; whom the de- 


fire of diſtinguithing himſelf, and the fear of di- 


viding his glory, uſually ſeparated from Metellus, 
That young general, whoſe reputation was at ſuch 
a pitch at Rome, had even the diſpleaſure to be a 
looker on at the taking and burning of- the town 
of Lauron by Sertorius, after having in vain at- 
tempted to relieve it, ; 

It is ſaid, that having engaged himſelf too far, 
and minding only the army that was forming the 


ſiege before him, he ſaw upon the adjacent hills 


troops of mountaineers, who appeared all of a 
ſudden, and by their excurſions into the vales, hin- 
dered him from extending his army, and foraging : 
ſo that he that was come to raiſe the ſiege, found 
himſelf in a manner beſieged and inveſted by thoſe 
Numerous parties, which obliged him to keep very 
cloſe. Sertorius having ſhown his principal offi- 
cers the diſpoſition of his camp, and the different 
poſts that his troops poſſeſſed, added, ſpeaking 
ilightingly or Pompey, That Sylla's ſcholar was yet 
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raw in his art; and he would ſhortly teach him, That 
it is more incumbent on the general of an army to 
look behind, than before him. 

And indeed, Pompey fearing leſt theſe troops 
of Sertorius, -vpon the mountains, ſhould grow 
numerous, and ſtrong enough to cut off his retreat, 
reſolved to march off in time. He was obliged to 
give over all thoughts of throwing ſuccours into 
the place. Sertorius carried it fword in hand!: 
and though he was not of acruel temper, he thought 
himſelf obliged to {er fire to it: thereby to deter 
other towns in Spain, and make them ſenſible, that 
Pompey's protection could avail them little againſt 
his power and reſentment. 

Pompey, extremely concerned that he could not 
prevent a town from being burnt in his preſence, for 
having choſen his party, was every day looking for 
an opportunity of taking his revenge, He thought 
he had it near Sucrone : and though Mctellus was 
not far off, he fancied himſelf ſtrong enough to 
defeat the enemy without his aſſiſtance. He at- 
tacked Sertorius in a plain; but he (whoſe Spanith 
horſe outdid the Roman) puſhed Pompey fo briſk - 
ly, that his Italian horſe being broke, put his foot 
in confuſion and diſorder Pompey narrowly cica- 
ped being taken ; and his army had bcen 12. 
entirely defeated, if Metellus had not ad— fd 
vanced to his aid. Sertorius ſceing the le- 
gions ot that old general near, retired to 7“. 
his camp, and ſaid jeſtingly to his officers; “ If 
that old woman, (meaning Mctelius), had not 
* reſcued her child out of my hands, I would have 
* ſent him back to Rome to his relations, after 
* having chaitiſed him as he deſerved.” | 

Pompey, leſs preſuming, and grown a little wi- 
ſer by his ill ſucceſs, judged rightly, that he could 
not without danger keep ſeparate from Metellus. 
They joined their forces: but notwithſtandipg 
they were become ſuperior in number by it, they 
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run continually freſh hazards where-ever they en- 
camped. 'They had to do with an enemy, who 
ſurprized them ſometimes by day, ſometimes by 
night, His troops conſiſting moſtly of Spaniards 
and mountaineers, active and nimble, attacked 
them contiitually, and retreated as expeditiouſly, 
The Roman ſoldiers, heavily armed, and accuſto- 
med to a cloſe battle, could never come up with 
them, Sertorius alone had the direQion of all 
theſe ſkirmiſhes : it ſeemed as if he multiplied 
himſelt : the two Roman generals always met 
bim at the head of thoſe that attacked them. 
If he gained any advantage, he then puſhed his 
enemy without giving them time to recover them- 
ſelves. And if he met with too great a reſiſtance, 
and feared to be ſurrounded, his foldiers, as he had 
taught them, diſperſed immediately ſeveral ways, 
They fled among the rocks and mountains“; and 
upon the leaſt ſignal, rallied again, and came to 
their general: he then returned, and charged 
again on another quarter, It looked as if they 
were freſh troops, and another army, which he had 
found ready to enter upon action, By this method 
of making war, which* was favoured by the na- 
ture of the country, he never gave any reſt, nci- 
ther to his enemy, nor his own troops, 

His reputation, and the account of the advanta- 
ges which he gained every day againſt the two 
moſt eminent Roman generals, flew as far as Aſia. 

We have already heard, that Mithridates, preſ— 
ſed by Sylla, had been obliged, in order to obtain 
peace, to ſubmit to the law of the conqueror, and 
accept of all the rerms which he was pleaſed to dic- 
tate; and that the Roman general had put a ſtop 
to his victorious arms, with no other view than to 
be at liberty to turn them againſt Marius, and his 
other privatc enemies. 

V ithridatcs, after Sylla's deceaſe f, and during 
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the civil wars that diſturbed the commonwealth, 
thought he could never renew the war in more fa- 
vourable circumſtances. He railed a powerful ar- 
my; and, in order to foment the civil war, and 
to keep up a diverſion very advantageous to his de- 
ſigns, he ſent to Sertorius, propoſing to unite their 


intereſts, His deputies offered him conſiderable 


fums, for the charge of the war, with a flect at his 
own diſpoſal ; on condition, that he would ſuſfer 
that prince to reconquer thoſe provinces of Aſia, 
which the neceſſity of his affairs had forced him to 
give up by the treaty made with 5Sylla, F 
Sertorius called a council, All that were pre- 
ſeat were of opinion, that it was ſcarce matter for 
deliberation : ard withal repreſented to him, that 
for a ſupply ſo real and fo ready as money and a 
fleet, which were offered him, he was bound to no 
other expence than an empty conſent, required of 
him, te an undertaking which he could noways hin- 
der, Bur Sertorius, with a greatnaſs of foul worthy 
of a true Roman, proteſted, That he could never hear- 
ken to a treaty contrary tothe glory or the intereſt of 
his country ; and that he even ſcorned to obtain a 
victory over his private enemies by unjuſtifiable me- 
thods, And having fent for Mithridates's ambaſſa- 
dors, he declared to them, That he would ſuffer 
the King their maſter to regain Bychinia and Cap- 
padocia, being provinces to which the Romans had 
no right; but that he would never conſent he 
thould ſer a foot in Aſia Minor, which belonged 
to the Commonwealth, and which he had renoun- 
ced by a ſolemn treaty. With this anſwer he ſent 
thoſe deputics back ; and it is ſaid, that when Mi- 
thridates was told it, turning himſelf to ſome of 
his courtiers with great aſtoniſhmens, he thould 
ſay, ** What would not this Roman preſcribe t.. 
* us if he was at Rome, ſince from the remoteſt 
„ provinces of the ocean, whither he is baniſhed, 
* he preſumes to mark cut limits to my empire * ?” 
* Plut. in Scart. 
1 2 However, 
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However, that prince knowing how much it 
imported him to keep up the civil war, afterwards 
concluded the treaty with Sertorius upon thoſe very 
terms. The King of Pontus ſupplied him with 
three hundred talents, and forty ſhips of war: and 
Sertorius gave the King of Pontus a body of troops 
under the command of Marius Varius, one of the 
ſenators proſcribed by Sylla, and who had taken 
ſanctuary with him. 

That Senator being arrived in Aſia, made the 
name and power of his general reſpected in all the 
places he paſſed through. As if he had been au- 
thoriſed by the Senate and the Roman people, he 
Ciſcharged in their name moſt of the cities from 
the heavy load of taxes that Sylla had laid upon 
them. So moderate and politic a conduct opened 
him the gates of all places, without ſtriking one 
blow; and the very name of Sertorius made more 
conqueſts than all the forces of Mithridates, 

But this great captain, who had eſcaped all the 
dangers of the war, periſhed by the treachery of 
the Romans of his own party“. Perpenna, who 
could not forgive bim the authority he had ac- 
quired over his army, and who flattered himſelf he 
{ould ſucceed him, if he could get rid of him, 
plotted his ruin; and drew into his conſpiracy ſe- 
veral ogicers, pretending that Sertorius flighted 
the Romans, and confided only in the Spaniards, 
The conſpirators aſſaſſinated him at a banquet f. 
Perpenna then took upon him the command of the 
army; but he wanted both the abilities of bis pre- 
deceſſor, and the confidence of his ſoldiers, who 
abhorred his treachery, 

Metellus and Pompey about that time had been 
obliged to part, to ſubſiſt the cavalry the eaſter. 
Pompey heard the firſt of Sertorius's murder, and 
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the diſpoſition of his army thereupon, He imme- 
diately drew near Perpenna's camp : part of that 
general's army quitted him; the reſt, when 


they were attacked, made but a feeble reſiſtance, 


The whole difperſed : Perpenna, in this general 
rout, had nothing left to do, but to run away, and 
hide himſelf. He was found in a thicket, Pompey 
ordered his head to be cut off inſtantly; and by his 
death ended the Spaniſh war. 

Pompey returned with his victorious army into 
Italy. Spartacus, a gladiator, had excited | 
— a very — war 1. That gladia- 2 f 
tor, a man of courage, got out of Capua, 685 
where he was a priſoner with ſeventy more a 
of his comerades. He exhorted them rather to 
ſacrifice their lives for the defence of their liberty, 
than ſubmit tamely to be a ſpectacle for the cruel 
diverſion of their maſters. A great number of 
runnaway flaves joined him. Licentiouſneſs and 
hope of plunder brought a vaſt number of the po- 
pulace to him, from all parts of the country; ſo 
that in a little time he found himſelf at the head of 
a conſiderable army. The Senate, deſpiſing Spar- 
tacus, at firſt contented themſelves with tending 
Varinius Glaber and P. Valerius, both Prætors, 
againſt him. They even gave them but a ſmall 
number of troops; becauſe they thought it a ſhame 
to ſend the legions againſt ſlaves and robbers, whom 


the ſole preſence of the magiſtrate ought to have- 
diſperſed. Spartacus cut thoſe troops to picces.. 


This defeat, though by a vaſtly ſuperior number, 
cauſed a ſurprize in the Senate equal to 

their indignation. It proving a more ſe— ef 
rious affair than they at firſt imagined, 
L. Gellius and Cornelius Lentulus, the Con- 
ſuls, received orders to take the field, each at the 
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head of a conſiderable body of forces. Thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, no ways imagining that an army of tlaveg 
and fugitives durſt face the legions, marched heed- 
leſsly againſt enemies whom they deſpiſed. Spar- 
tarus took advantage of it. He choſe his camp and 
the field of battle, as well as the ableſt general 
could have done; and he led on his companions, 
and animated them to fight with ſuch an undaunt- 
ed courage, that the Roman foldiers, who thought 
they were ſure of victory, meeting with an unex- 
pected reſiſtance, quitted their colours, and run 
away. The Conſuls got them together again, and 
they fought a ſecond battle near Picenum, but with 
the ſame ill ſucceſs. The Romans fled again; and 
nothing could any ways palliate fo uncommon a 
cowardice, but attributing it to a criminal corre- 
ſpondence with the enemy. Such great advantages 
drew numberleſs crowds of people to Spartacus; 
and this gladiator ſaw under his command at one 
time no leſs than an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, thepherds, banditti, flaves, py anc all 
profligate, deſperate fellows, who carried fire and 
{word on all fides, and who in this rebellion had 
no other view than an unbridled licentiouſneſs, and 
the impunity of their crimes. It was now three 
Y years that this domeſtic war had continu- 
ps ed ia Italy, as much to the fhame, as the 
go” diſadvantage of the Commonwealth, when 
32. the Senate gave the conduct thereof to 
Licinius Craſſus, one of the greateſt commanders 
of Sylla's party, and who had had a great hand in 
his victories. Fortune changed fides under fo 
able a general. Craflus knew how to make war ; 
and he now did it with ſucceſs. He began with re— 
ſtoring the military diſcipline in his army. The 
tenth man of thoſe legions, that had in a cowardly 
manner given way in the prececding battles, was 
put to death. This wholſome ſeverity made him 
equally dreaded by his own ſoldiers, and thoſe e 
| the 
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the enemy. The Romans well ſaw, that under this 
gencral they muſt either vanquiſh or die; and ten 
ö 


* 


thouſand men of the rebels having ventured at 
ſome diſtance from their main army, for the con- 
venience of foraging, he fell upon them unawares, 
and cut them all to pieces. 

He afterwards in a pitched battle defeated their. 
whole army, and obtained a complete victory. Spar- 
tacus, with the reſt of his broken forces, was en- 
deavouriug to gain the ſea fide, and to get over in- 
to Sicily, where a great number of ſlaves made him 
hope he might retrieve all: but Craſſus prevented 
him, cut off his march to the ſea, and inveſted him 
in his own camp. Spartacus, deſpairing of a re- 
treat, reſolved once more to try the fate of a battle. 
He drew up his army with the ſkill of a great cap- 
tain ; he only wanted a better cauſe. It is ſaid, 
that when they brought him a horſe a little before 
the onſet, he drew his ſword, killed him, and turn- 
ing to his ſoldiers, ſaid, If I gain the victory, I 
„ ſhall want none; and if we are defeated, I do 
not deſign to uſe any*,” He then put himſelf 
at the head of his infantry, His people, animated 
by the example of their general, fought deſperately, 
Victory was a long while dubious which ſide to 
chuſe; at laſt the valour of the legions decided the 
matter. Great was the ſlaughter made of thoſe va- 
gabonds: Spartacus, wounded in the thigh with a 
Javelin, defended himſelf yet a long time; fighting 
on his knees, holding his buckler in one hand, and 
his ſword in the other. At laſt, pierced with many 
wounds, he fell upon a heap of Romans he had ſa- 
crificed to his fury, and of his own foldiers, who 
vere killed at the feet of their general, in defending 
e him +, Thoſe that eſcaped the victor's ſword, fled 
y into the mountains, and ſo rallied again. Pompey 
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returning from Spain, met with them, and eaſily 
defeated a body of fugitives, without a chief or 
place of refuge. Yet to leſſen Craſſus's glory, and 
increaſe his own, he was not aſhamed to write to 
the Senate, That Craſſus had indeed defeated 
* Spartacus; but I (ſaid he in his letter) have cut 
up the root of that war, and exterminated the 
very laſt of thoſe robbers “. Craſſus was highly 
offended at a letter, which in depriving him of the 
honour of having ended that war, ſeemed written to 
wy ck the people for refuſing him the triumph, 
ut as he aimed at the ſame- time at being choſen 
Conſul, and that Pompey was then almighty in 
Rome, he concealed how much he reſented that 
public affront, in a profound ſilence, Pompey was 
called to the Conſulſhip by the withes of the whole 
Roman people. Craſſus, apprehending that he 
might get him excluded, intreated him by ſome 
common friends that they might act in concert, 
and that he would receive him as his colleague in 
that ſupreme dignity. Pompey, well pleaſed to have 
forced him to have recourſe to his credit, profeſicd 
publicly, that he ſhould be as much obliged to them 
for promoting Craſſus's election as his own, The 
Your of two parties being united, carried all the 
votes. Craſſus, who, according to Sylla's 
68 laws, had been Prætor before, was choſen 
Conſul; and the fame dignity was con- 
ferred on Pompey, though he was no more than a 
knight, had not been ſo much as Quæſtor, and 
ſcarce was thirty-four years old. But his great 
reputation, and the ſplendor of his victories, hid 
theſe irregularities : it was thought that a citizen, 
who had been honoured with a triumph before the 
age of four-and-twenty, and before he took place 
in the Senate, ought not to be ſubject to the com- 
mon rules, 


* Plut, iu Craſſo. Cicero pro rege Manil. 
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This was not the ſole occaſion wherein the 
eſtcem or complaiſance of his fellow-citizens, and 
ſometimes his own ambition, placed him above the 
laws. It was a cuſtom in the commonwealth, that 
a victorious general that demanded a triumph, was 
not to enter the city before he had obtained it. By 
the ſame law, every citizen that pretended to the 
Conſulſhip, was obliged to be there perſonally to 
ſollicit the dignity he aſpired to. It looked as if 
Pompey and Craſſus had laid aſide their pretenſions 
to a triumph, ſince they had both entered Rome to 
ſollicit the Conſulſhip. But great was the ſurpriſe 
of the Romans to find, that after their election they 
ſtill claimed it, as if they had remained at the head 
of their armies. Till then they had acted in con- 
cert; but as the affair of the triumph was liable to 
difficulties, and that they were called upon to diſ- 
band their armies, which were at the gates of Rome; 
Craſſus, who had leſs regard for Pompey, ſince he 
was choſen Conſul, repreſented, that ſince Pompe 
had firſt terminated the Spaniſh war, he ought alſo 
firſt to diſband his army. Pompey, on the other 
hand, incenſed at Craſſus for maintaining that he. 
ought to break his army firſt, refuſed to comply, 
on pretence that he waited for Metellus, who was 
to triumph with him. Theſe oppolite pretenſions 
made their hatred break out, Pompey could not 
bear that Craſſus, whom he deemed a much infe- 
rior commander to himſelf, and who had even ob- 
tained the Conſulate through his credit only, ſhould 
dare to enter into competition with him; and Craſ- 
ſus, the richeſt man in the republic, reckoned his 
treaſures for victorics, and could not brook to give 
way to a man, whoſe coffers were not to full as his 
own. Through thofe pretenſions the public eaſily 
law, that thoſe two men, equally ambitious and 
powerful, had a mind to keep their armies on foot, 
lefs to adorn their triumph, an empty ceremony, 
than to maintain the more power and authority 

againſt 
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againſt each other, 'The Senate and the people 
fearing to fall again into the calamities of a ciyil 
war, beſought them to ſacrifice their private reſent- 
ments to the public peace, 'The people went even 
ſo far on a day of afſembly, as to beg of them on 
their knees, that they would be reconciled Pom- 
pey affected an inflexible pride, and to the laſt 
ſeemed unmoveable : Craſſus. on his part, ſhowed 
no leſs ſtiffneſs. But the prieſts having declared, 
that the ſtate was chreatned with the moſt dread- 
ful calamities, unleſs the Conſuls agreed; Craſſus, 
moved with ſentiments ot piety, aroſe firit, and 
preſented his hand to Pompey, who afterwards em- 
braced him; and when both had triumphed, they 
diſbanded their troops“. 

This reconciliation was not ſo ſincere, but that 
each endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf, by increa- 
ſing his party, It imported them above all things 
to gain the people. Craſſus, to win their affections, 
prepared an entertainment on a thouſand tables, 
whereat he treated the whole city. He at the ſame 
time diſtributed corn enough to all the populace to 
maintain their families three whole months. The 
ſurprife at ſuch prodigious liberalities will be lels, 
if it be conſidered, that Craſſus's eftate amounted 
to more than ſeven thouſand talents. And it was 
by ſuch like public expences, that the great men of 
Rome uſed to purchaſe the votes of the people. 
Pompey, on the other hand, to outdo Craſſus, and 
to bring the Tribunes of the people into his inte- 
reſts, procured fuch laws to paſs, as reſtored to 
them all the authority they had been deprived of 
by Sylla 1. Without any regard to the memory of 
his general and benefactor, he revived the ordinan- 
ces of C. Gracchus, which referred to the knights 
the judgment of criminal cauſes, which Sylla had 
reſtored to the Senate. Thus thole ambitious men, 
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ple in their turns, played with the laws, and ſometimes 
vil Nenlarged the authority of the Senate, and ſome— 
nt- MW times that of the people, according as it beſt ſuited 
en MW with their private intercit, It is impoſſible to ex- 
on preſs the trauſports of joy the Pribuncs ſhowed at 
m- the recovery of their former authority, As they 
act MW chicily owed it to Pompey, they tarried not long 
ed before they ſhowed their gratitude. The war had 
ed, ¶ been decreed againſt the pirates that infeſted the 
ad- coaſts of the commonwealth. They conferred the 
us, management of it on Pompey, and granted him an 
nd abſolute authority by fea and land, either to raiſe 
m- men, or to equip ſhips of war. 
ey Chele pirates came originally from the coaſts of 
Cicilia. At firſt they armed but a few {mall barks 
nat and brigantines, which inteſted the ſeas, and took 
-2- both merchants and paſſengers, whom chey made 
gs MM flaves. Their nu:nber and boldneſs increaſed upon 
1s, their being protected by Mithridates, who took 
es, hem into his ſervice, whilſt he made war againſt 
ne che Romans. hey fitred out great ſhips, formed 
to | very large fleets, and extended their eruifing all 
he along the coaſts of Italy. They even made {ome 
ls, deſcents; pillaged the richeſt and moſt famous 
eck temples; ruined the ſmall towns, and carried their 
as inhabitants into ſlavery. In ſhort, their power in- 
of I creaſed to ſuch a height, that they had above a 
le, © thouſand ſhips, divided into ſeveral ſquadrons, 
id which kept all the ports of the commonwealth 
e- blocked up; to that icarce any veſſel ventured out, 
to without being taken; which had ruined trade en- 
of tircly. | 
of It was againſt thoſe pirates that Pompey was 
n- ſent, To put him in a. condition to make a ſui- 
ts table armament, the people, whoſe idol he ＋ 
id was, d-orced him a power without reſtric- ur 
u, tion. His commiſſion run in expreſs terms, 
| that his authority ſhould extend all over 
che Mediterranean, quite from Hercules's pillars, 
in | and 
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and as far as four hundred Stadia into the land: 
that he ſhould raiſe as many ſoldiers and ſailors 
He thought fit“: that he ſhould take whatever ſums 
he pleaſed out of the public treaſury, without being 
accountable for them; and chuſe out of the whol: 
Senate fifteen Senators to be his lieutenants, and 
execute his orders where he could not be preſent 
himſelf. So abſolute an authority truſted to one 
ſingle citizen, gave a great deal of uncaſineſs, and 
even jealouſy to the Senate. Several of that body 
openly accuſed Pompey, that he deſigned to engrols 
the whole ſovereignty of the State to himſelf; and 
one of the Conſuls, provoked thut this commiſſion 
had been given him to the leſſening of his prero- 
gative, told him in a ſort of threatning tone, That 
* by affecting, as he did, to imitate the haughty 
„ behaviour of Romulus, he might perhaps mect 
with his fate,” | | 

Catulus, more moderate, took a wiſer method; 
and in order to diſſuade the people from granting 
ſo vaſt a power to one ſingle citizen, he began in 
one of the aſſemblies with a panegyric upon Pom- 
pey, and mentioned the moſt celebrated actions of 
that general in the moſt magnificent terms, But, 
as if he had been concerned for his ſafety, he was 
ſorry the people ſhould: expoſe the greateſt general 
of the commonwealth to every danger that hap- 
pened : © And if you ſhould loſe him, (ſaid he to 
** the peeple) what other could you put in his 
* room?” At which the multitude, raiſing their 
voices, cried out one and all. We will put you.” 
Catulus, no longer able to reſiſt the firm reſolution 
of the whole people, and pleaſed at the ſame time 
with the honourable mention they made of his own 
courage, retired +, Another Senator, called Rol- 


cius, endeavouring to ſpeak after him, was pre- 
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vented by the clamours of the people, who would 
not then bear any remonſtrances on that head. 
Roſcius was reduced to explain himſelf by ſigns ; 
and holding up two of his ſingers, he tried to make 
them apprehend, that they ought at leaſt to give 
Pompey a colleague; but all his endeavours were 
to no purpoſe, The people, even grown angry at 
the jealouſy and reſiſtance of the Senate, enlarged 
Pompey's power ſtill more; and it was added to 
his commiſſion, that he ſhould be at liberty to arm 
five hundred ſhips, put an hundred and twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers on board of them for deſcents ; 
and be attended by four-and-twenty Senators, and 
two Quæſtors. | | 

Thus it was, that this people, ſo jealous of their 
liberty, ſeduced by their Tribunes, were haſtening 
into flavery ; and it lay wholly in Pompey's power 
to make himſelf ſole ſovereign of the common- 
wealth, But thoſe that rightly knew him,. judged 
they had nothing to fear from a man who had 
more vanity than ambition, and who was more ſen— 
fible of the great name that ſo honourable a poſt 
gave him, than mindful how to make it laſting and 
independent upon thoſe who conferred it upon him. 
'This war laſted but one campaign. Pompey hav- 
ing fitted out a large fleet, defeated that of the py- 
rates. He took vaſt numbers of thoſe robbers : 
but inſtead of putting them to death, he baniſhed 
them to remote inland places, as far diſtant as poſ- 
ſible from the ſea-ſhore. By which method, as he 
enabled them to get a livelihood, without robbing, 
ſo he prevented them moſt ſurcly from ever retura- 
ing to their pyracy. 
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O fooner did the news of the pyrates being 
N overcome reach Rome“, but Manilius Tri- 
bune of the people, and a creature of Pompey, in 
order to perpetuate his authority, propoſed a new 
decree, for conferring the command of the army 
againſt Mithridates upon Pompey ; altho' L. Lu- 
cullus, an excellent commander, was actually inve- 
ſted with that employment, and had gained a great 
reputation in it. This decree expreſſed not only that 
Pompey ſhould take upon him the command of his 
army, and the government of Aſia, but beſides re- 
tain his ſuperintendency over that whole naval 
power, with which he juſt then had ſubdued the 

rates. | 

his was delivering all the ſea and land forces of 
the ſtate into his hands: he now only wanted the 
title of king. Manilius and Pompey's adherents 
prefled the publiſhing of this decree very much, 
The people, ever blind, and the tool of the grear, 
were as ſollicitous for it, as if their all had been at 
ſtake, The Senate, more clear - ſighted, looked on 
that decree as the eſtabliſhing of tyranny. Yet when 
the day was come, and that Manilius propoſed to 
the aſſembly to recal Lucullus, and ſend Pompey in 
his room, no body offered to ſtir againſt it: the 
fear of fo powerful a man's reſentment reſtrained 
almoſt all the Senators. Cicero himſelf, who was 
univerſally acknowledged a good citizen and patriot, 
but always fearful, and unſettled in his reſolution, 
declared for the ſtrongeſt fide; and made for the 
decree that diſcourſe, which is preſerved under the 
title of Pro Lege Manilia. There was none, in ſo 
large and numerous a body, but Hortenſius and 
Catulus that oppoſed it. Catulus, with a great deal 
of courage, reproached the people with the injuſtice 
they were going to do Lucullus : he recounted his 
lervices, and the great actions he had performed du- 
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ring the courſe of that war. He told them how 

a glorious victory he had relieved the town of Ci- 
zicum, when beſieged by ſea and land; how he had 
defeated Mithridates in ſeveral battles, and van- 
quiſhed Tigranes, the moſt potent king of Aſia, 
Bur perceiving that the peeple grew unealy at his 
diſcourſe, he turned himfelf towards the Senate, 
and raiſing his voice, with a mien full of indigna- 
tion; © Let us retire, (ſaid he), conſcript fathers, 
from a city where Tyranny is going to be ſettled; 
and let us go ſeek ſome deſart, where we may 
«« preterve that liberty which we received from our 
*« fathers “.“ 

This generous diſcourſe made no manner of im- 
preſſion upon the people, who had either ſold their 
faith to Pompey, or who feared his power and re- 
fentment. Thus was the public intereſt, as it al- 
ways falls out, facrificed to private views. The de- 
cree was confirmed by all the tribes; and the people, 
of their own accord, conferred a greater authority 
on Pompey, than Sylla had uſurped by an armed 
force, and exerciſed afterwards during his. dictator- 
ſhip. 

Pompey ſet out immediately for Afia: and Lu- 
cullus, hearing of the decree, quitted his army, that 
he might not be obliged to ſurrender it himſelf to 
his adverſary, Theſe two generals met in the pro- 
vince of Galatia, Their officers, and ſuch as were 
friends to both, perſuaded them to fee each other: 
they at firſt treated one another with all imaginable 
civility; but at laſt Lucullus, full of indignation 
againſt Pompey, who had robbed him of his em- 
ployment, could not forbear ſhowing his reſent- 


ment . He reproached him, that he had never 


coveted to command armies, but againſt enemies 


already vanquiſhed; and that, like thoſe birds of 
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prey that feed on none but dead bodies and carrion, 
it was his cuſtom to come at the end of every war, 
to make his advantage of battles fought and victo- 
ries gained. by other generals; That it was known 
to all the world, that he endeavoured to rob Metel- 
lus, Craſſus, and Catulus, of the glory of their vic- 
tories over the Spaniards, gladiators and mutineers 
who followed the party of Lepidus ; and that, with- 
out expoſing himtelf to any danger, he knew how 
to make the advantages obtained by other people, 
his own: And have I now, added Lucullus, van- 
« quiſhed Mithridates, conquered. the kingdom of 
„Pontus, defeated 'Tigranes, obtained conſiderable 
« victories, and-taken Tigranocerta, Niſibe, and ſo 
many other cities in Armenia, only to procure you. 
« freſh triumphs?” 

Pompey, provoked at ſo injurious a ſpecch, re-- 
proached him on his part, that he had. leſs con- 
quered than ravaged Aſia, whoſe riches. he had ſe- 
cured in his on coffers ; that he made war for no- 
thing but the ſake of the plunder; that he had in- 


deed. obtained ſome advantages, but that he never 


cared to compleat a victory; and. uſually left to his 
enemy wherewithal to continue the war, that he 
might likewiſe be continued in the comniand, and 
pillage on to a degree odious to his very ſoldiers. 
Theſe: mutual reproaches were not. groundleſs“; 
and if it was true, that Lucullus had tarniſhed the 
ſplendor of his victories by that inſatiable deſire of 
accumulating riches upon riches; that jealouſy, 
which Pompey thowed. againſt all the commanders. 
of the commonwealth, and the ſprings he. ſet at 
work to deprive them of their. polts, even during. 
the courſe of their victories, rendered him much ſuſ- 
pected to all true republicans. It looked as if he 


would be the only general of the ſtate; and that 


every man became. odious to him, in proportion to- 
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the glory and eſteem' he acquired. 'Theſe two ge- 
nerals parted declared enemies: Pompey went on to 
take the command of the army upon him; and Lu- 
cullus returned to Rome, where notwithſtanding 


all rhe ill offices and oppoſition of Pompey and his 
Party, he was honoured with a ſolemn triumph, 


He found that city, then the capital of the world, 


in a feeming peace, But that outward tranquillity 


was but a cover to a ſecret agitation ; and there 
were new parties privately broaching ; all which, 
though by different methods, aimed at nothing leſs 


than to ſupplant each other, and become maſters of 


the government, 
Lucius Sergins Catiline, whom we have men 


tioned above, was at the head of one of the parties +, 


He was defcended of an illuſtrious. patrician family, 


and fo ancient, that he bragged it deſcended from 
Sergeſtus, one of Aineas's companions : a folly 


common to moſt great people, who, by reaſon of 


ſome reſemblance in the names, fancy they find the 
origin of their families in the ruins of antiquity, and 


often in mere fables. Catiline, educated in the hur- 
ry and confuſion of the civil wars, had been the 
miniiter of the cruelties of Sylla, to whom he had 
devoted himſelf. The favour of that dictator, his 
birth and courage, had raiſed him to the principal 


dignities of the commonwealth : he had been Qurz- 


ſtor, Lievtenant-general in ſeveral armies, and had 
ſince commanded in chief, as Prætor in Africa, 
But in all theſe different employments, he had equal- 


1y diſhonoured himſelf by his debaucheries and hor- 
Tible crimes. He had been already publicly accuſed 
of inceſt with one of the veſtal virgins ; of aſſaſſi- 


nation and extortion; and he efcaped the punith- 
ment of the laws no other way, than by his art of 
bribing his accuſers, with whom by dint of money 
he prevailed to drop the proſecution, He was 4 
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man without morals, probity, or reſpect for tlie 
Gods; ambition was his ſole deity : not ſatisfied with 
the preſent, always anxious for the future; bold, 
heady, audacious, daring to undertake any thing, 
but not very capable ; aiming at tyranny too openly, 
and uncapable of that deep diſſimulation which was 
neceſſary to cover his execrable deſigns. This was the 
picture of Lucius Catiline, who, after Sylla's death, 
formed the project of uſurping the ſovereign power, 
as he had done. To ſucceed herein, he began to 
keep company with, and to court all the young men 
in Rome, who had either waſted their fortunes by 
gaming, or their bodies. by debauchery with wine 
and women, | 

Rome, in its beginning, had found no ſurer guard 
for public liberty, nor fence againſt ambition, than 
an almoſt equal poverty among all her citizens. 


'Temperance and frugality, the conſequences of that 
poverty, reigned in all conditions, perhaps as much 


out of neceſſity, as out of choice. Luxury was a 
long while a ſtranger there. Iron was more valued 
than gold; and each. citizen, content with his ſmall 
patrimony, which he manured with his own hands, 
endeavoured no otker ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
than by his courage. As they had no expecta-— 
tions from any body, each getting his ſubliſtence 
by his own labour, there was neither a mean com- 
plaifance, nor ſlaviſh dependance to be found among ft 
them. Love of liberty was their univerſal mo- 


„ tive;” and as long as Rome held the poverty of 


each citizen for a virtue, her citizens remained free, 
ſubject to the laws only, and independant upon each 

other | x 
But after the Romans had deſtroyed Carthage, 
the rival of Rome, ſubdued Italy, and the adjacent 
iſles, conquered Spain, and the coaſts of Africa, 
reduced part of Gaul, and all Syria, into po- 
vinces; after they had forced moſt of the ſove— 
reigns of Aſia to pay them tribute; chen am u ˙ n, 
| lunar, 
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luxury, effeminacy, and all thoſe vices that ſeem 
inſeparable from wealth, entered Rome in the train 
of the conquerors of thoſe countries. 'Fhoſe that 
had lived before with honour i udable poverty, 
could not ſtand it in lem. They began to look 
with admiration on a picture drawn by a great ma- 
ſter; and the like on a fine ſtatue, or a carved vaſe, 
Soon was the good fortune of thoſe generals and 
officers envied, who had brought ſome from Aſia; 
and it was to get poſſeſſion of thoſe, and to grow 
rich that they began to barter their liberty, and fell 
it to ſuch great men, and heads of parties, as thcy 
could expect either employment or money from. 
The ſauſtere manners and frugality of the ancient 
times, were by degrees changed into an. exquiſite 
voluptuouſneſs. Moſt of the youth conſumed the 
patrimony of their anceſtors in fraſts and entertain- 
ments, where delicacy and extravagant plenty reign- 
ed; the women had their ſhare in this almoſt uni- 
verſal.corruption : few now counted modeſty among 
the female virtues. Some men, unworthy of that 
name, proſtituted themſelves like women; and ſuch 
as had ruined themſelves to anſwer fuch extraordi- 
nary expences, or were in danger of being proſe- 
cuted: for crimes, wiſhed for a civil war, that might 
ſhelter them from the-rigor of the laws, or their 
8 troubleſome creditors, This: ſtrange turn 
ear of mind-in-the R began to ſhow it. 
nan the Romans, began to mo wit 
- ſelf towards the end of the confulſhip of 
F* LI, Volcatius Tullus, and M. Emilius Lepi- 
dus. The pcople had deſigned for their ſucceſſors, 
Publ. Autronius, and P. Sylla: but having after- 
wards been convicted of bribery, they were exclu- 
ded; and by a new election, Lucius Cotta and 
L. Torquatus were ſubitituted in their room, The 
Trar of ſhame of this excluſion, and a ſpirit of 
revenge, urge them on to conſpire againſt 
the rr13quilti:y of the ſtate. They refol- 
ved to aflaſſinate the two new Conſuls, 
murder 


Rome, 
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murder the greateſt _ of the Senate, and make 


themſelves maſters of the government, Catiline, al- 
ways ready for the greateſt crimes, and very deſirous 
of all novelties that could make him hope' for a 
change in his fortune, entered into this plot. Be- 
fides him, they engaged in it a great number of thoſe 
young men, undone by their exceſſes, and men- 
tioned above: among the reſt, Piſo, a youth of a 
very noble family; but raſh, factious, overloaded 
with debts, and who had no proſpect of retrieving 
his affairs, but in the ſubverſion of the ſtate. 

Their deſign was, as we faid, to kill both the 
Conſuls, and the greateſt number of Senators. They 
were to put this in execution in the capitol, on the 
firſt day of January, when the Conſuls took poſſeſ- 
ſion of their dignity. But not having found a con- 
yenient opportunity on that day, they put it off till 
the fifth of February, at what time was to be ſeen 
the moſt execrable attempt that ever had happened 
in the commonwealth, fince the foundation of 
Rome. A band of profligates were, upon a ſignal 
to be given by Catiline, to fall on the Conſuls and 
the Senators, and ſtab them“. But Catiline, im- 
patient and over haſty to ſpill the blood of his fel- 
low-citizens, having given the fignal too ſoon, and 
before all the conſpirators had conveniently placed 
themſelves, according to direction, nobody offered 
to ſtir; ſo that this cruel buſineſs was put off once 
more. Catiline, by his boldneſs, made himſelf the 
head of the plot, and ſtrengthned his party with a 
great number of Senators and Knights, who all 
from different motives joined in the conſpiracy. 

Among his adherents in the Senate, were coun- 
ted Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, mentioned above, 
Caſſius Longinus, Caius Cethegus, both the ſons of 
Servius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus Annius, 


Porcius Lecca, Lucius Curius, L. Beſtia, and Q. Cu- 


„ Saluſtius. 
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rius; and of the knights, M. Fulvius Nobilior, Lu. 
cius Statilius, P. Gabinus Capito, and C. Cornelius, 
It is pretended, that Craſſus partly knew their de- 
figns, and that he, always jealous, and an enemy 
of Pompey's glory, was not forry that another par- 
ty was arifing in the commonwealth, which ſhould 
counterbalance his authority Some people did 
even ſuſpect Czfar of favouring the plot under- 
hand ; and they add, that thoſe two cunning and 
equally ambitious men waited for the event, before 
they would declare themfelves, 

Lentulus, one of the heads of this party, was 
fon to Manius Aquilius who had been Conſul 
with Marins: he bore the name of Lentulus, be- 
cauſe he had been adopted by another Lentulus of 
the noble family of the Cornelians. He was a man 
plunged in all manner of debauchery, naturally 
ſhameleſs, and who openly bragged of his vices, 
He had the firname of Sura given him, (which 
means the Calf of the Leg), becauſe Sylla the Dic- 
tator having one day in open Senate demanded he 
ſhould give an account of the monies which he had 
unfaithfully managed during his Quæſtorſhip; Len- 
tulus, who had ſpent them in his riots, anſwered 
him, Thar he had kept no other book of accounts 
beſides the calf of his leg, which he held out to be 
ſtruck ; alluding to a cuſtom of thoſe days among 


boys playing at ball; when he that had miſled, re- 


ceived a blow upon his leg. Hiſtory has preſerved 


us another inſtance of his impudence, which ſhews 


his depraved temper and character ſtill better. He 
had been ſummoned before the magiſtrate, to an- 
ſwer to ſame crimes that he was charged with. He 


bribed the jury with large fums of money ; and 


finding that, when judgment was given, he had car: 
ried it by one vote more than was neceſſary to 
come off, he was not aſhamed to ſay aloud to them, 
That one of them ought to return him his money, 


% {ſince one vote had been of no uſe to him.“ 
Such 
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Such was P. Lentulus, whom his exceſſes, impu- 
nity and ambition, drew into this conſpiracy. He 
had ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with a ſtrange 
ſort of prophecy, aſcribed to the Sybils; and which 
they ſaid, promiſed the empire of Rome to three 
of the Cornelians. Sylla and Cinna, both of that 
houſe, though of different parties, had one after 
the other enjoyed the ſovereign power : and Len- 
tulus was not diſpleaſed, that his flatterers applied 
the prophecy of the Sybil to him, and took him 
for the third of that name, who was to reign in 
Nome. 

Cethegus, of the ſame party, was a bold audacious 
man, to be ſeared becauſe of the ſway he bore a- 
mong the common people He had been ſome 
time before Tribune of the people, whom he go- 
verned at his own pleaſure : but he was himſelf go- 
verned by a courtezan, called Præcia, who, during 
his Tribunate, diſpoſed ar bitrarily of all things in 
the commonwealth. 

Beſides the Senators we have mentioned, there 
was a great number of knights that had engaged in 
the plot. Catiline drew, by his management, even 
ſome veteran ſoldiers and officers of Sylla, who, af- 
ter having conſumed in whoring, gaming and drink- 
ing, all the rewards of their former ſervices, were 
longing for a new civil war, which they looked on 
as the only remedy for their want and miſery. 

Some women of the beſt families in Rome, as 
much noted for their lewdneſs as their beauty, en- 
tered into the conſpiracy out of complaiſance. for 
their lovers: ſuch was the famous Sempronia. 
Nature not only placed her in a high rank, but 
beſtowed on her a lively and engaging wit, a firm 
and undaunted courage; and what women value 
wore than all that, an incomparable beauty. 

Theſe natural endowments were ſet off by an 
outward appearance of modeſty, which ſhe ſome- 
times affected to put on, according to the character 
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of thoſe ſhe had a mind to pleaſe, But her looks, 
which then ſeemed to eſcape modeſt eyes, were al. 
ways guided by violent paſſions, ſhe always cour: 
ting the men more than they her. The pravity of 
her morals made her fall by degrees into the greateſt 
crimes, She was ſuſpected of being an accomplice 
in ſeveral baſe murders; and ſhe was known to 
have denied, in a court of judicature, the receipt 
of pledges with more confidence and boldneſs, than 
the owners demanded the reſtitution of them. 

Other women, as diſorderly and as well born as 
Sempronia, but not ſo young, nor ſo beautiful, had 
a hand in the plot, ir hopes to ſee all thoſe debts 
acquitted, which they had contracted in an advan- 
ced age, to ſupply the wants of their young gal 
lants, Catiline drew them over to his party, by 
procuring them ſuch men as they liked beſt, with 
a defign either to gain over their huſbands to his 
party, or by their means to get rid of them, 

In ſhort, all the Roman youth that had been bred 
in luxury, and were grown effeminate with nice 
living ; all that were ruined, and could no longer 
follow their extravagant courſes ; all that were am- 
bitious and aſpiring to the chief poſts in the go- 
vernment; others, who had not of themſelves 
power enough to be revenged on their too potent 
enemies ; all theſe people, animated with different 
paſſions, joined and favoured Catiline, 

This chief of the party, to tie them the ftronger, 
promiſes ſome to diſcharge their debts ; he actually 
gives money to others; to ſome he procures the 
women they were in love with; the revengefu! bt 
flatters with a proſpect of ſeeing their enemies pro- 
ſcribed ; and he amuſes all with the eſtates and ho- 
nours they ſhould obtain in a new revolution, Bu 
at the ſame time he repreſents to them, that the] 
muſt ſer all their induſtry to work to get him chil 
Conſul ; that it would be no leis advantageous i 
the party to procure Caius Antonius to be 15 col 
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league, who was one of the candidates, and with 
whom he had of old lived in good amity: that af- 
terwards he might let him into the ſecret; and that 
if once they were both inveſted with the ſovercign 
magiſtracy, and at the head of the legions, there 
could never be a power ſufficient to oppole the ex- 
ecution of their deſigns. * : 

It is true, they could never have choſen a ſitter 
time. Pompey was then making war in the farth eſt 
arts of the Eaſt, That General, carried on by 
the defire of filling the whole earth with the glory 
of his name, was purſuing the Arabians, whom it 
was eifier to defeat, than to meet with. There 
was no army in Italy. The people, always grecdy 
of new things, ſaw with pleafure the rife of a party 
which ſeemed to threaten nothing but the autho- 
riry of the Senate: and this very Senate, compoſed 
of ſo many wiſe heads, ſlept ſecure, falſly imagining 
that the leaders of that party did not deſerve their 
attention, 

However, as it was very difficult that the deſigns 
of ſuch men as were continually rioting, ſhould 
long remain a ſecret, Cicero heard of it firſt by 
Fulvia, a woman of a noble family, which how- 
ever the diſhonoured by her criminal intrigues with 
Quintus Curius, one of the heads of the conſpi- 
racy, 

Curius had ruined himſelf in keeping her com- 
pany; and he continued in favour, as long as ſhe 
found her account in it. But as ſoon as his ſtock 
began to grow low, indifference and coldneſs took 
place of that intereſted and mercenary love : and 
Fulvia deſpiſed him, as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed to be a 
gainer by him, | 

Curius offering to enjoy former favours, is re- 
buked and denied: thinking at firſt, that a rival 
had ſupplanted him, he ſtorms and threatens : af— 
terwards he ſtoops to the loweſt and meaneſt ſub— 
miſſions ; at laſt he diſcovers, with much ſhane, 
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that he owes all Fulvia's favours to his money, As 
he could neither ſupply her with more, nor free 
himſelf from her chains, he endeavours to pleaſe 
her at leaſt with fair hopes, He diſcovers the whole 
plot to her, and opens her a ſcene of new treaſures 
in the ſucceſs of his well-laid deſigns. 

But whether Fulvia, like all women of that 
ſtamp, valued the ener of a ruined lover but 
little; or whether ſhe entertained a very ill opinion 
of an undertaking managed by young people; ſhe 
made a diſcovery of all the had heard to ſome men 
of diſtinction, without naming her author: and 
this ſhe did, that the might not find herſelf invol- 
ved in a matter of treaſon, It immediately ſpread 
all over Rome, Cicero, who was very intent on all 
things relating to the public, traced theſe reports 
up to the very head. He ſaw Fulvia, gained her, 
and the ſold him the ſecret of a man whom ſhe 
never loved; and whom ſhe was afterwards civil to 
for no other reaſon, than that ſhe might, draw 
more ſecrets from him, as the had promiſed Cicero 
the would. 

Beſides the general intereſt of his country, Ci- 
cero had a private end to ſerve in this nice enquiry, 
The time of chufing Conſuls was very near: he 
was one of the candidates himſelf: Catiline was one 
of thoſe that put up for it. That man, who was of 
an illuſtrious family, never ſpoke of that of Ciccro 
but with the utmoſt contempt. He commonly cal- 
led him an upſtart, a new man, that is, whoſe fa- 
ther nor anceſtors had never bore any of thoſe ma- 
_ giſtracies, which ennobled their poſterity. Cicero, 

on the other hand, neglected nothing that could 
render Catiline odious and ſuſpected of deſigns 
againſt the public liberty. Nothing was fitter to 
prepoſſeſs the people againſt that Patrician, than 
the difcovery of his ill deſigns Cicero ſuccecded 
in it; and Catillne contributed himſelf towards 
it, by his rough and fierce behaviour, and by 


dropping threats at a time when it ſhould have 
| becn 
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been his ſtudy how to gain the friendſhip and 
eſteem of his fellow- citizens. All thoſe that truly 
loved their country, united to make him 7 of 
loſe his election. Catiline was excluded Pam 
with ſcorn and indignation, and that high 690 f 
dignity was conferred on Cicero. ; 
Caius Antonius was appointed his colleague ; of 
aPlebeian but very noted family, deriving its pedi- 
gree from a ſon of Hercules. Antonius was a man 
naturally lazy, a lover of eaſe and pleaſure, and 
who hitherto had no further concerned himſelf in 
affiirs of government, than was neceſſary to ſhow 
he was not abſolutely unfit for them. 'The only 
reaſon why they fixed upon him for Cicero's col- 
league, was, that the Romans were convinced, that 
a man of his character would, without any reluc- 
tance, follow Cicero's advice, and concur in every 
thing that ſhould be thought neceſſary by that great 
man to diſſipate Catiline's faction. The friends and 
creatures of that ringleader, who thought them- 
ſelves ſure of his election, were quite confounded 
when they faw Cicero chofen, They dreaded him 
on account of that powerful eloquence, with which 
he carried all before him in the aſſemblies; and 
they knew, that he was not leſs valued on account 
of his probity, and his immoveable attachment to 
the laws, The dread of feeling the rigour there- 
of themſelves, under ſo clear- ſighted and ſevere a 
magiſtrate, made feveral of thoſe factious people 
abandon the party and intereft of Catiline. But 
this defection made no alteration in that deſperado, 
who was determined to die, if he could not reign, 
He got ſome new adherents in their ſtead, and bor- 
rowed on all tides. By his order, arms and provi- 
ſions were laid up in ſeveral places; and he ſent 
C Manliusinto Tuſcany, Septimius into the mark 
of Ancona, and C. Julius into Apulia, there to 
raiſe men underhard, and endeavour to ſecure to 
his intereſt ſuch officers and veteran ſoldiers, ſettled 
in thoſe provinces, as had ſerved with him under 
A a 2 Sylla. 
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Sylla. Whilſt ſo dangerous a man was increaſin 
the number of his creatures, with all poſſible dili- 
gence and application, and was getting together 
arms and proviſions to enable himſelf to ſeize upon 
the goverament with an armed force; a tribune of 
the people was forming a like deſign, but under 
more {pecious colours: his name was Publius Ser- 
vilius Rullus, This Tribune was the more to be 
feared, as he employed no other arms than perſua- 
lion ; and ſeemed to have nothing elſe in view, 
than to render the condition of the common people 
happier than 1t was, | 

It may have been obſerved more than once in 
this work“, that whenever the Romans had van- 
quiſhed their enemies, they were wont to take part 
of their lands from them; that thoſe lands were 
ſometimes farmed out, to increaſe the revenve 
of the ſtate; and that they were alſo often di- 
vided and ſhared out among the poorer citi- 
zens, who paid the Commonwealth but an caſy 
rent for them, This public domain increaſed with 


the greatnels of the Commonwealth, and the ſpoils 


of ſo many ſtates, which the Romans had conquer- 
ed in the thrce parts of the world. Rome was in 
poſieflion of lands in the ſeveral cantons of Italy, 
in Sicily and the adjacent ifles, in Spain, in Africa, 
in Greece, in Macedonia, and all over Aſia. Ina 
word, they had incorporated into the public do- 
main, the peculiar domains of as many tree citics, 
kingdoms, and commonwealths, as the Romans 
had conquered and ſubdued. 'The produce and 
income of them was carried into the Roman trea- 
jury. That was the fund out of which the armies 
were ſubſiſted, and all public expences anfwercd 
and diſcharged, 

Rullus, being raiſed to the tribuneſhip, under- 
took to have the ſole diſpoſal of all tho'te lands to 
himſclf, He brought over into his ſcheme molt of 


* Cicer, in Rulliana. Plin. I. 7. c. 32. 
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his colleagues, and ſeveral Senators of the firſt 
rank, whom, from the ſucceſs of his project, he 
made to hope for immenſe riches, and an abſolute 
authority : two motives that are generally preva- 
lent with moſt men, and are commonly the rule 
of their conduct. 

Rullus having formed his party, prepared the plan 
of a new law, by which it was enaéted, That, tor 
the relief of the common people, there ſhouid be 
Decemvirs choſen out of hand, who-ſhould have 
power to ſell all thoſe private domains, which had 
been incorporated into the domain of the Common» 
wealth, ſince the Conſulates of L. Sylla and Q. Pom- 
peius : that they ſhould likewiſe 1ell all the foreſts 
in Italy; that the generals of armies, and other of- 
ficers of the commonwealth,, who ſhould have any 
monies in their hands that had not yet been paid 
into the treaſury, ſhould be legally diſcharged, by 
paying thoſe ſums to the Decemvirs; and that thoſe 
commiſfioners ſhould employ all thoſe ſums in the 
buying up the different eſtates ſituate in Italy. 
which ſhould afterwards be ſhared out among the 
common poople ; ſo that without diſpoſſęſſing any 
of the nobility of their ancient uſurpations, each 
poor citizen ſhould have. a {mall eſtate in his own 
native country to ſubſiſt on, 

Rullus, to gain the multitude alſo over to his 
fide in behalf of this law, added, That the Decem- 
virs ſhould have power to ſettle new colonies in ſuch 
towns of Italy as they ſhould think proper : that 
they thould have leave to repeople Capua, to con- 
duct thither five thouſand inhabitants from Rome, 
of which each D-cemvir ſhould name five hundred 
at his own pleaſure; and that between them thouid 
be thared the territory. of that city, and of Stella, 
which hitherto had been let out to farm for the 
benefit of the public, 

It was eaatted oy the ſame law. that the propo— 
ſer of the law thouid of right preude at the anlem- 
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bly held for the choice of the Decemvirs : by which 
article, Rullus reſerved to himſelf the chief direc- 
ton and authority in this whole affair. He added, 
that the power of theſe commiſſioners ſhould be 
uncontrollable, and no body thould have liberty 
of appealing from them to any other power; and 
that they ſhould be inveſted with this authority in 
Rome, and all over the Roman empire, for the 
ſpace of five years: that they ſhould have the 
right of taking the Auſpices; and have lictors, and 
. ſuch other officers, as uſed to attend the chief ma- 
giſtrates of the commonwealth : that they ſhould 
have power to chuſe two hundred of the Equeſtrian 
order, to put their decrees in execution in the ſe- 
veral provinces, Rullus, under pretence of avoid- 
ing the confuſion and tumults which commonly 
happened in the general aſſemblies of the whole Ro- 
man people, but in effect to make hinfetf maſter 
of the election of the Decemvirs, propoſed, that 
they ſhould not be choſen by any more than by ſe- 
ventecn tribes, which ſhould be drawn by lot ; and 
that it ſhould be ſufficient to have the votes of nine 
tribes, to be declared duly elected. And to cxclude 
Pompey, whoſe credit he ftood much in fear of, 
from that dignity, and who was then commanding 
armies in the remoteſt parts of Afia; he added, 
that no citizen, abfent from Rome, ſhould ſtand 
candidate for the decemvirate. 

How much ſoever this extenſive power onght to 
have been ſuſpected in a commonwealth, yet did 
Rullus fee a vaſt number or Senators, and the whole 
people without exception, for his project. The 
firit, urged on by, their ambition, hoped to be cho- 
ſen Decemvirs; and the common people flattered 
themſelves they ſhould have a thare in thoſe lands 
that were to be bought in Italy Rullus ſoon faw 
hintelf at the head of a contiderable party; and 
the Coniul Antonius himſelf, the colleague of Ct- 
cero, did got diſlike cheſc novelties. 
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It was faid, that being loaded with debts, he look'd 
on the place of a Decemvir, and the extraordinary 
power annexed to it, as an infallible means to re- 
pair his fortune, becauſe of the vaſt ſums of money 
that ſhould go through his hands, and that he 
ſhould have the diſpoſing of: many even ſuſpected 
him of ſecretly favouring Catiline's party. 

As the authority which he had by his Conſulate 
was of great weight, Cicero undertook to bring him 
off“. Intereſt was the only way to ſucceed in it: 
that conſideration made him reſign to Antony the 
government of Macedonia, with the command of 
the army, which by lot was fallen to himſelf, He 
contented himſelf with the government of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, which brought in a leſs income. 

It is univerſally known, that the Conſuls. after 
their election. were wont to divide betwixt them 
the whole adminiſtration of the commonwealth : 
that one of thoſe magiſtrates commonly ſtayed at 
Rome and at the head of the Senate, to preſide 
therein ; and that he hardly ever went out of the 
city. unleſs fome very important war forced both 
the Conſuls to put themſelves at the head of armies, 
and to take the field. He that took upon him the 
command of the forces, had at the ſame time the 
government of the provinces bordering on that 
where the forces were, and the two Conſuls gene- 
rally determined the choice of thefe two different 
empioyments by lot. | 

The Conſul, entering upon the provinces of the 
empire, received there the ſame honours, which 
every where elſe were only paid to the ſovereigns 
of the country. During his Conſulate, he enjoyed 
an abſolute authority; and unleſs he was of an un- 
common probity, he ſeldom returned home with- 
out being loaded with immenſe treaſures, Anto- 
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nius, whoſe indifferent circumſtances required ſuch 
an help, accepted of his colleague's proffer with 
Joy © and, from a principle of gratitude, quitted that 
party which before he ſcemed to favour; following 
the dictates of Cicero's wiſe counſels, and reſolved 
to join with him in all his meaſures for the good 
of his country. em 

Cicero, now ſure of his coVeagne, turned all his 
thoughts againſt Rullus“. As he was not yet ac- 
quainted with the bottom of that Tribune's inten- 
tions, that he might penetrate into them, he got 
fome of their common friends to remonſtrate to 
him, that being both inveſted with two feveral dig- 
nities in the ſame year, it was for the intereſt of the 
commonwealth, that they ſhould act jointly, and 
with unanimity; that he ſhould ever find him dif. 
poſed to favour any thing tending to the advantage 
of the people; and that he defired him to impart 
to him the plan of alaw, which the world reported 
he was to propoſe ; that, if it appeared juſt to him, 
he might back it with all his er dit. But Rullus, 
rightly judging, that a man ſo much attached to the 
maintaining of the ancient laws, and ſo jealous of 
the public liberty as Cicero was, would never ap- 
prove thoſe innovations which he deſigned to in- 
troduce into the government; anſwered nothing 
to thoſe civil advances, but in very general terms, 
which increaſed the ſuſpicions of the Conful. He 
even ſhunned his preſence, that he might not be 
obliged to ſpeak plainer ; and Cicero ſaw that he 
ſhould never kno w any thing certain about the law, 
but when the law*thould*be publicly propoted, Yet, 
that he might not be ſurpriſed, he fent ſecretaries 
to all the aſſemblies of the p-ople, to obferve every 
thing that ſhovld happen there; and to write down, 
in che beſt manner they could, all the articles of 
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that law, and what might be ſaid in relation to that 
ſubject, if it came to a debate. 

It was by means of thoſe ſecretaries, he heard, 
that Rullus had propoted his law to the aſſembly. 
They brought him an exact copy of it, and likewife 
of all the diſcourſes made on that occaſion, cither 
by Rullus himſelf, or his adherents, 

Cicero, furnithed with this piece, called imme- 
diately the Senate together: having read the law to 
them, which contained more than forty articles, he 
remonſtrated to that auguit body, how much the 
propoſals of the Tribune ought to be ſuipected, 
and even hated by all that ſincerely loved liberty, 
and the quiet of the commonwealth, As he ſpoke 
to a body of men entirely jealous of their own au- 
thority, he made them ſenſible how much it was 
inconſiſtent with the authority of the Senate, to 
create thoſe Decenivirs with ſo abſolute a power all 
over the empire, and for ſo long a time as five 
whole years; that there was a new kind of magi- 
{tracy ariſing, which would abolith all the old ones ; 
and that the ſale of the lands that belonged to the 
domain of the ſtate, would infallibly deſtroy the 
priacipal ſtrength of the commonwealth. 

« Know, Conſcript Fathers, (ſaid he), that our 
© Tribuues have a mind to fell the lands of the 
* Attalians and the Olimpenians, which Servilius, 
e by his conqueſts, had added to the domain of 
* the public. Thence theſe merchants, who have 
* rcfolved to fell the whole commonwealth, are to 
* crols over into Macedonia, and there, by way of 
* auction, fell the royal lands of Philip and Per- 
* {eus, acquired by the valour and courage of Pau- 
“ Ivs Emilius, The fertile I :nds of Corinth, which, 
* through the wife conduct of Mummius, make 
part of the public revenue, will not eſcape them. 
Next, *they'll ſail over to Spain. After having 
fold the lands which we potleſs near New Car- 
thage, they'll leave Europe; they'll croſs over 
| into 
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into Africa, and there they will ſell the territory 
* of Old Carthage, Aſia preſents them next with 
new eſtates, and a new field of plunder. Pon. 
* tus, Cappadocia, Bythinia and Paphlagonia; al 
** the lands, that belonged particularly to the ſeye. 
ral princes, who reigned in thoſe large provincg, 
“will be put up to ſale next. By the fale of al 
theſe domains of the commonwealth, they are 
going at once to dry up all the ſprings whence 
the treaſury uſed to be ſupplied ; divert the 
ſureſt funds for paying our legions ; and deprive 
Rome and all Italy of the fupplies they received 
from thoſe provinces, in times of dearth and fa 
* mine.” 
Cicero took next into conſideration the articl 
about the colonies which the Decemvirs were t 
ſettle in ſuch towns of Italy as they ſhould think 
fit, and to which they were to aſſign the beſt lands, 
He ſhowed, that Rullus, and the other Tribnnes, 
had no other deſign by this project, but to fil! the 
towns in the neighbourhood of Rome with their 
own creatures, that they might afterwards the eafier 
make themſelves maſters of Rome itſelf, and of the 
government. | 
It is not only (continued Cicero) of our great 
* lofles, and the leſſen ing of our public revenue, 
I complain; it is againtt that abſolute power de- 
© ſigned for the Decemvirate, that I ſtand up at 
„ preſent. My fear and uncaſineſs is for the wel 
fare of our country, and the preſervation of our 
liberty. For which way will you be able to re- 
« fiſt a ſet of men, that after they have filled Italy 
with their ſatellites and guards, will have in th I" 
*« own hands all the treaſures of the commonwealth! 
Never fear, (ſays fomebody), out of thoſe monies, 
according to that law, they are to buy lands in 
« Italy without delay. Mighty well; but, are they 
very ſure, that in thoſe fertile and pleaſant coun: 
„ tries, they ſhall meet with people enough dil- 
1 poſel 
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tory . poſed to ſell their lands and paternal eſtates ? 
with ee And if there ſhould be no ſellers ; if there ſhould 
be no room to lay thoſe monies out that they 
MW ſhall have in their hands; what will become of 
oye, We our money? That is eaſily anſwered, Conſcript 
ies Fathers, if you but allow them for five years 
F i that abſolute power granted by the law, you 
have yourſelves put them in a condition of never 
ene being accountable to you: and if the law paſſes, 
the the commonwealth loſes in one day her domains, 
her finances. and her liberty.” 

In ſhort, Cicero, who was no leſs a ſtateſman 
han he was an orator, ſpoke with ſo much force 
nd eloquence; he demonſtrated ſo plainly, that 
Rullus himſelf, and his colleagues and adherents, 
had no other aim but to enrich themſelves at the 
xpence of the public, and to eſtabliſh the ancient 
yranny of the Decemvirs, that the law was rejected 
by the Senate almoſt unanimouſly, 


nes, 
the W Though Rullns and his party were very much 
heir Wlaunted at the impreſſion that Cicero's ſtrong rea 


aſier Woning and invincible cloquence had made on the 
the Menate, they notwithſtanding carried the affair be- 
fore the people, who alone had the right of de- 
ding finally, and where they hoped to find fo 
uch the greater favour for their law, as it ſeemed 


nue 

de. Nhiefly calculated for the advantage of the com- 
p ar on people. And indeed, all the populace looked 
wel- Mon Rullus as another Gracchus, as their patron and 


ene factor; being deluded by the temptation of the 
ands promiſed to be purchaſed for them in Italy. 
But Cicero, though well apprized of that diſpo- 
nion in the people, abated nothing of his courage 
and zeal ; and on the day named for the aſſembly, 
e ordered the whole Senate to attend him thither. 
He accordingly appeared in the Forum at the head 
that auguſt body, preceded by his Lictors, and 
rich all the majeſty of a ſovereign magiſtrate of 
he commonwealth, He mounted the Roſtrum, 
and 
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and without minding either the invectives of thy 
Tribunes, or the clamours of the people, he began 
his ſpeech; and undertook to ſhow the multitude 
how much that new law was contrary to their true 
intereſts, and the public ſafety. 

But as he had to deal with a multitude prejudized 
by their Tribunes againſt every thing that came 
from the Senate; like an artful orator, he took 1 
very dextrous method to inſinuate himſelf int 
their confidence, He began his diſcourſe with tel. 
ling them, that he was himſelf a Plebeian, born in 
the Equeſtrian Order; and that he was beholden 
for his Conſulate to nobody but themſelves *. 

* I am (ſaid he) the firit new man whom in our 
days you have made a Conſul; and by chuſfing 
*© me, you have gained a poſt, of which the nobi: 
* lity was always before poſſeſſed, and which they 
«© defended with all their might. You have raiſed 
me to it with ſo uncommon an unanimity, that 
* never any Patrician arrived to it with ſo much 
*« ſplendor, nor any Plebcian with ſo much glory, 
„And what ought to increaſe my attachment and 
«© my gratitude towards the people, is, that in the 
e aſſembly, called for my election, you never came 
„ to a balloting, which are ſigns of only a ſecret 
* liberty; but you have exalted me to this high 
© ſtation with acclamations and public rejoicing), 
© which perhaps do me more honour, than the 
* very dignity you have beſtowed on me, vince 
© then TI am a new man, and a Plebeian, that I owe 
„ the dignity I am inveſted with entirely to the 
© people; I openly declare before the whole de: 
“ nate, and before all the nobility, that I am re 
© ſolved to be a popular Conſul; that nothing, 
during my Conſulate, ſhall be ſo dear to me as 
{© the intereſts of that people, to whom I have ſuch 
great obligations: and if poſlible, I will prevent 
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« thoſe funds from being ruined and ſunk, whence 
« they have their chief ſtrength, and receive their 
« ſubſiſtence in times of war.” 

« Not that I diſapprove all the laws made con- 
« cerning the ſharing of lands. There are ſome 
« which I Lold in great eſteem. The memory of 
« the two Gracchi ſhall always be dear to me; 
« thoſe illu trious brothers, who ſacrificed their 
« lives to recover ſuch lands for the people, as 
s ſome private perſons had unjuſtly uſurped. The 
« Lex Sempronia will always be reſpected by all 
« honeſt men; but I cannot conſent to that pro- 
« poſed by Rullus, who, to dazzle your cyes, vainly 
« brags of the lands which he has not, nor ever 
« can have in his power-to beſtow on you, Un- 
« der ſo plauſible a pretence, his deſign is to de- 
« prive us all of our liberty, and make himſelf the 
% tyrant of the commonwealth. This I undertake 
% to make you plainly ſenſible of; and if after you 
% ſhall have heard me, you are not ſatisfied with 
« the ſolidity of my arguments, I promiſe you to 
« deſiſt. 1 will receive the law at your hands; I 
« will ſign it; and, as a popular Conſul, I will con- 
form myſelf to the majority of the people.” 

Then taking the law before him, he read it all 
over; and as, when he argued againſt it in the Se- 
nate, he chiefly applied himſelf to demonſtrate, 
how the creation of thoſe new magiſtrates would 
entirely ruin the authority of the old ones; now 
ſpeaking to the people, he expatiated upon all thoſe 
articles that might affect their liberty, and the pri- 
vilege each citizen had of giving his voice at clec- 
tions. and thereby to determine which laws ſhould, 
or ſhould not paſs, 

“The firſt article of the law (ſaid he) ordains, 
That he who propoſed the ſame, ſhall eſtabliſh 
* Decemvirs by the ſuffrages of ſeventecn tribes 
* choſen by lot; and that he ſhall be elected a De- 
* cemvir, whom nine of thoſe ſeventeen tribes 
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ſhall have voted for. I would fain aſk this au- 


«« dacious Tribune, how he dares deprive eighteen 
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tribes of their right of voting? Was there ever 
one inſtance in the commonwealth, of a Trium- 
vir or Decemvir being created without the con- 
currence of all the five and thirty tribes ? What 
can be the deſign of this Tribune, in introdu- 
cing ſo ſurpriſing an innovation in our govern- 
ment? You ſhall know it prefently : he doth 
not want for contrivances ; he only wants hone- 
ſty and faith towards the Roman people : he has 
been wanting to juſtice, and has noways regard. 
ed your rights or intereſts. Rullus moreover 
pretends, that the author of this law ſhall pre- 
ſide in the aſſembly of the Roman people; that 
is to ſay, Rullus ordains, That Rullus ſhall hold 
the aſſembly. The ſame Rullus, who will truſt 
nothing to the entire body of the Romans, or- 
dains, That the tribes ſhall caſt lots : and where- 
as he has a lucky hand, and is to preſide there; 
what tribe, think you, is like to come out of 
the balloting-box, but ſuch as he ſhall approve 
of ? And by a train of ſuch contrivances, thoſe 
whom the nine tribes choſen by Rullus ſhall have 
named to be Decemvirs, will be, under the au- 
thority and direction of Rullus, our Lords and 
our maſters, and the abſolute diſpenſers of our 
eſtates, Was ever any project more unjuſt, 
more audacious, and more contrary to our laws? 
And who is the author of this new law ? Rul- 
las. Who is that man, who dares deprive the 
greateſt part of the people of their rights of vo- 
ting? Rullus. Who is he, that has a ſecret at 
hand, to draw out of the urn none but the names 
of ſuch tribes, where he is ſure to have the 

reateſt ſway ? Rullus, Who ſhall name the 
ed according to his own ends and inte- 
reſt ? Rullus. Who ſhall be the firſt of theſe 


Decemvirs? Is that a queſtion? Who — 
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« but Rullus? In ſhort, Who ſhall be the abſolute 
© maſter of all the domains and revenues of the 
© commonwealth? The fole Rullus. Can you, 
« Sirs, that are the maſters and kings of ſo ma- 
© ny nations, tamely take ſuch uſage? Scarce 
% would ſo ſhameful a prevarication be ſuffered 
« under the empire of a tyrant, and by a com- 
% munity of ſlaves,” 

Cicero having thus endeavoured to raiſe the in- 
dignation of the people againſt this attempt upon 
their privileges, proceeded next to the other ar- 
ticles of that law, He ſhowed the injuſtice and in- 
convenicncies of them all. He repeated in this ſe- 
cond ſpeech part of what he had already faid Before 
the Senate, He added, 'That a man, without any 
lawful authority, after having procured himſelf to 
be choſen a Brava againſt the uſual methods 
of elections, would think himſelf authoriſed to ſell 
the domain of the commonwealth to whom he 
pleaſed, and at what rate he pleaſed, * What 
* monſtrous. robbery is this? (cried the Conſul). 
„Who can doubt, but that the buyer and ſeller 
* will often be the ſame perſon; tho' perhaps the 
true buyer may not appear but under a borrow- _ 
ed name? But pray, where is this ſcene to be 
acted? Do you fancy it will be in the public Fo- 
rum, ia the ſight of all the citizens; as the 
cenſors uſe, when they farm out the revenues ot 
the commonwealth ? No, Sirs; Rullus, nor his 
colleagues care not to be fo public. Fhey deſigir 
to lurk in dark corners, that ſhall conccal thcir 
fraud and robberies : the author of the law, 
who has taken all his meaſures right, provides 
* and ordains, That they ſhall be at liberty to make 
their ſales where-ever they fhall think fit.“ 

We ſhould be obliged wholly to tranſcribe the 
three ſpeeches which Cicero made on this occaſion; 
if we would rchearſ: every particular argument 
which this excellent-exator oppoſed to the eſtabliſh- 
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ment of ſo dangerous a law. In ſhort, he ſpoke 
ſo much to the purpoſe, that he convinced the 
people, that they could not paſs and receive it 
without deſtroying their own liberty, and ruining 
the commonwealth, All the projects of Rullus and 
his colleagues were rejected unanimoufly, On 
the firſt of January, (ſaid Cicero in his oration 
© againſt Piſo), I freed the Senate, and all honeſt 
„ men, from the fear of this law *,” 

Bur it proved a harder taſk for him to diſſipate 
the terrors which were occaſioned by the ill deligns 
of Catiline and his party, Not that all the worid 
was equally at the bottom of his plot: Various 
were the opinions about it in Rome: thoſe that 
were the moſt favourable to that ringleader of ſedi- 
tion, pretended, that all his aim was againſt Cice- 
ro, whom he hated, ſaid they, for having carried 
the laſt eleftion for Conſul from him. Others 
gave out, that this ambitious Patrician, educated 
under the abſolute government of Sylla, deſigned, 
during the abſence of Pompey, who was at a great 
Giitunce, to revive a perpetual Dictatorſhip, as he 
had done. And all thel2 reports, whole authors 
were unknown, had a mixture of fallity and truth, 
and wonderfully increaſed the uneaſineſs of the Se- 
nate, and the fears of honeit men, 

Cicero was better informed : Fulvia, mentioned 
above, hid nothing from him of what the could 
learn by her lover Curius, one of the heads of the 
conſpiracy. But the evidence of one ſingle woman 
of ill repute was not ſufficient to authoriſe a regu- 
lar proſecution againſt a man of Catiline's birth, 
whoſe relations and friends were the moſt conſide- 
rable in the Senate, The Conſul ſaw. very well, 
that he needed other proofs, and ſuch cvidences as 
could not be excepted againſt, He therefore ſent 
ſpies into all their cabals. It is even faid, that he 
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gained over ſome of the conſpirators themſelves, 
who, as he directed them, pretended to be the warmeſt 
promoters of the plot. It was by their help that he 
diſcovered the deſigns of Catiline, the various ſen- 
timents of thoſe of his party, the number and qua- 
lity of his adherents, and the general, as well as the 
private views of each of the conſpirators. 

As he always kept faithful ſpies among thoſe hot- 
heads, he was in a manner witneſs of their diſcour- 
ſes, reſolutions, and even their thoughts, He 
learned with as much ſurprize as ſorrow, that this 
band of profligates had formed a plot to ſet fire to 
ſeveral parts of the city: that during the confu- 
ſion and uproar which ſo general a conflagration 
would cauſe, they had agreed to murder the chief 
men of the Senate in their very houſes; and that 
at the ſame time they would cauſe the troops undez 
Manlius to advance, in order to make themſelves 
maſters of Rome, and the government. Whilſt 
the conſpirators were hugging themſelves with the 
proſpect of immenſe treaſures, and a boundleſs au- 
thority from the ſucceſs of their cruel deſigns, 
news was brought and ſpread all over Rome, that 
Pompey, having ſubdued a great part of the Eaſt, 
was returning to Italy at the head of a victorious 
army, Catiline, frightened at this unfeaſonable 
accident, which ruined all his deſigns, reſolved to 
haſten the execution of them. He confers with 
the chief of his party ; he ſpeaks to each of them 
in private; he renews his promiſes and the hopes he 
had given them, that in a change of the govern- 
ment they ſhould find an entire ſatisfaction of all 
their withes, Ar laſt he calls them all together in 
the night, in a private part of Lecca's houſe, and re- 
preſented to them, that Pompecy's return would 
defeat all their meaſures, unleſs they had courage 
enough to prevent him : that their undertaking 
was ſo much the cafier, as there was no troops 
neither in Rome nor in Italy; and their enemies 
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might be cruſhed before they could foreſee the 
blow that was prepared for them. 

It is in your power, (ſaid he), to be maſters 
+ of Rome to-morrow *. Pompey is yet far off; 
the town is without any defence; and the Se- 
nate compoſed moſtly of people without courage; 
depreſſed with age, or unmanned by luxury. As 
for us, we want neither ſtrength nor courage, 
We are numerous, and moſt of ns of the beſt 
families in the Roman ſtate, The people, who 
** always hated the Senate, will declare for us; 
* and we have out of Rome all thoſe brave ſol- 
« diers of Sylla, who, united under the command 
of Manlius, wait only for your orders. It be- 
hoves us only to begin; the whole depends upon 
*« our quickneſs and diſpatch in executing ; and 
*« you will meet with honour and wealth in the 
*« ſucceſs of your enterprize.” 

This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe. 
Then ſeveral opinions were offered, and the moſt 
violent was ſtill the beſt liked. As they ſtood in 
fear of Cicero's foreſight and firmneſs, they agreed 
to begin with making away with a man who, by 
the authority that his conſulate gave him, might 
traverſe the execution of their projects. It was re- 
folved at the ſame time to ſet fire to an hundred 
different parts of the city, to cut the water-pipes, 
in order to difable-them from putting out the fire; 
to murder the whole Senate; and to ſpare none 
but Pompey's children, whom they ſhould retain 
as hoſtages, againſt the power and reſentment of 
that formidable warrior, That next to this, Cati- 
line ſhould put himſelf at the head of the forces 
which Manlius bad raiſed, and ſhould ſettle his au» 
thority in the tate in the ſame manner that Sylla 
had done before; and ſhould even change the con- 
ſtitution as he ſhould find it moſt for his intereſt, 
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Cethegus, and Cornelius, a Roman knight, offer- 
ed to go and ſtab Cicero in his own houſe; and the 
night preceding the Saturnalia was fixcd for fir ng 
the city: 

From council they went to a plentiful entertain- 
ment, which was accompanied with moſt horr:ble 
debauchery, and thoſe ſhameful crimes which na- 
ture itſelf ſtarts at. It is ſaid, that young men 
were not aſhamed to proſtitute themſelves to the 
chiefs of the conſpiracy ; and that Catiline, to bind 
all the confpirators with the bonds of equal guilt 
and fury, prefented them with a bowl filled with 
human blood and wine mingled, of which they all 
drank. But ſome of theſe facts are not ſo well 
proved in hiſtory ; and, perhaps, were only ground- 
ed on the general prejudice againſt that monſter of 
a man; a prejudice which inclined men to believe, 
that the ſame root which produced fo great a crime 
as the conſpiracy, carried in itſelf every thing 
abominable. 

The conſpirators were no ſooner parted, but Ci- 
cero had notice given him by Fulvia, of the dan- 
ger of the commonwealth, and particularly of the 
deſians formed againſt his own life. As he was a 
man of very regular manners, wiſe, temperate, and 
beſides of great experience, he had a vaſt advan- 
tage over a parcel of furious and paſſionate people, 
whoſe deſigns were always contrived in wine and 
riots T. He began with regulating every thing in 
his own houſe; and Cethegus calling there the 
next morning early, under pretence that he had 
buſineſs of great moment to communicate to the 
Conſul, entrance was denied him. He went away 
complaining and threatening, which rendered him 
{till more ſuſpected. | 

However, Cicero not thinking his own authori- 
ty ſufficient to diflipate fo powerful a cabal, called 
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the Senate together : he went thither, attended with 
a vaſt number of his friends ant clients; and put 
a coat of mail under his robe, which he ſhowed 
deſignedly, thereby to intimate the danger he waz 
expoſed to, He communicated the whole plot to 
the Senate. He told them, that the common. 
wealth had enemies within, as well as out of Rome, 
and that whilſt Catiline was forming the deſign of 
ſetting fire to the city, and to murder the whole 
Senate, and the chief citizens, Manlius was, on his 
ſide, endeavouring to make Tuſcany revolt: that 
he had put himfelf at the head of all the vaga- 
bonds in Italy, and that the inhabitants of the co- 
lonies planted by Sylla, and the veteran ſoldiers of 
that Dictator, who had fpent in luxury and excels 
all that their former robberies had ſupplied them 
with, had joined that rebel, and were preparing to 
come to Rome, in order to renew the fury of Sylla 
and Marius's proſcriptions. 

As there were a good many of the conſpirators 
that were Senators themſelves, Cicero did not think 
it yet a proper time to name thoſe by whom he 
had been informed. But the confidence and truſt 
in his probity was ſo great, that the Senate, with- 
out requiring he ſhould prove his allegations, or 
produce witneſſes, by a public decree ordained, that 
the Conſuls ſhould take care,“ that no detriment 
* came to the commonwealth :*” an ancient form, 
by which the magiſtrates for the time being had 
the ampleſt power conferred on them; which how- 
ever, they were never truſted with, bat in the great- 
eſt danger of the ſtate, 

Cicero, inveſted with ſo great an authority, 
which his colleague moſt entirely left to him, fent 
immediately certain Senators, and ſome of the ho- 
neſteſt men of the commonwealth, to the principal 
towns in Italy, to retain the people in their duty, 
He at the ſame time ſettled in different parts of 
Rome, courts of guard, td prevent, or to ſtop the 
incendiaries. The Senate, by his advice, in order 
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to be informed of the particulars, promiſes a par- 
don, and even a reward to thoſe of the conſpira- 
tors, who ſhould come and make any uſeful diſco- 
verics. But thoſe profligates were ſo ſtrictly linked 
together, and ſo-bent upon miſchief, that among 
ſo large a number of them, who were either ar 
Rome, or in Manlius's army, there was not a ſingle 
man, whom either the fear of puniſhment, or 
hopes of reward, could draw to diſcover the ill d2- 
figns of his accomplices. 'The common people, al- 
ways defirous of novelty, even favoured that party 
and as uſual, flattered chemfclves with bettering 
their condition in the change of the government, 
and the public diiturbances, Catiline himſelf, or 
his emiſlaries, had ſpread and propagated among 
the people of all degrees, a ſpirit of fedition and 
rebellion; and you might have found in this con- 
ſpiracy, not only Senators, but Knights, Plebeians, 
and even ſlaves, 

The particulars of their deſigns were yet better 
diſcovered by means of a packet left by an un- 
known perſou with Craſſus's porter. There were 
in this packet letters directed to ſeveral different 
people, all without the name of their writer, and 
another without a direction, which laſt Craſſus 
opened. He found therein the whole plan of the 
conſpiracy : he was therein admoniſhed, if he va- 
lued his life, forthwith to leave Rome. As no bo- 
dy was ignorant, that there had always been a 
pretty great intimacy between Catiline and him, 
leſt he ſhould make himſelf ſuſpected, he carried 
the packet to the Conſul, who cauſed it to be read 
before the whole Senate, Whilt that body was 
deliberating upon it, Catiline came in as if he had 
no ways been concerned in the affair. But when 


he was going to ſeat himſelf among the Senators, 
ail his brethren left him, and not one would remain 
upon the ſame bench with hein. Cicero, who was 
pretdent of the aflembly, no longer able to con- 
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ceal his indignation, directed his ſpeech to him with 
that thundring eloquence, werewith he uſed ſo el. 
fectually to terrify the guilty. | 

Ho long, Catiline, doſt thou deſign to abuſe 
our patience ? How long are we yet to be the ob. 
ect of thy fury? How far doſt thou deſign 10 
carry thy guilty audaciouſneſs? Dont you per- 
* ceive, by the continual watch all over the city, 
by the ſcared looks of the people, and by the 
angry countenance of the Senators, that your 
deligns are diſcovered ? Faithful eyes are upon 
all your proceedings; you cannot keep any coun 
*« ſel ſo ſecret, but that I hear of it; I am preſent 
there myſelf ; I am preſent to your very thoughts, 
Do you fancy that I am ignorant of what paſſed 
*« laſt night at M. Lecca's houſe ? Did not you 
there diſtribute employments, and divide all Haly 
into ſhares with your accomplices ? Some are to 
« take the field under the command of Manlius, 
and others to ſtay in the city, to fire it in a hun- 
«« dred different places at a time. During the dif- 
“ order and tumult occaſioned by ſo general a fire, 
the Conſul, and moſt of the Senators, are to be 
* maſſacred in their own houſes. The Senate, that 
« auguſt and ſacred aſſembly, is informed of the 
«© moſt minute circumſtances of the plot: yet does 
« Catiline live; not only lives, but is one among 
„us, hears us, and looks on us as fo many facri- 
„ fices, Whilſt I am now ſpeaking, he is marking 
* out thoſe whom he deſigns for death; yet we 
« are fo patient, or rather fo weak, that we arelels 
intent on the method how to puniſh his crimes, 
as 2 how we ſhall preſerve ourſelves from his 
16 57 

Carlline ſtood this vehement diſcourſe with 4 
deep diſſimulation; and at firſt, anſwered it only 
by conjuring rhe 5: nate, they would not hearken 
or give credit to he inveCtives* of his enemy, and 
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o much as a houſe of his own, and who had forged 
the plan of a conſpiracy, to get himſelf a name, and 
acquire the title of ** Defender of his country.” 
He added to this a great many other reflections 
upon Cicero; but he was interrupted by a general 
murmuring, which hindered him from being heard. 
The whole Senate-houſe rung with nothing but the 
names of incendiary, of parricide and enemy to his 
country, Catiline, provoked at theſe reproaches, 
pale with anger, and his eyes burning with rage, 
cried out in a furious paſſion, that ſince they would 
provoke him to the utmoſt, he would not fall alone, 
but would involve in his fate thoſe who had reſol- 
ved his ruin, Upor this he inſtantly went out of 
the Senate, and ſent for to his houſe Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and the chief of the conſpiracy. He gave 
them an account of what had juſt happened in the 
Senate; and made them ſenſible, that he could no 
longer with ſafety ſtay at Rome; that he was going 
to put himſelf at the head of the forces which Man- 
Jus had raiſed for him in ſeveral parts of Hetruria ; 
and that after he had made one army of them all, 
he would advance with it to Rome: that it was 
ncumbent on them who ſtayed in town, to turn 
all their thoughts towards the deſtroying of the 
Conſul, the anly man who could lay an obſtacle in 
the way of their deſigns : that, above all things, 
he admoniſhed them to gain the youth of Rome to 
their party, and to increaſe the number of their 
friends, * 

He went away the night following, accompanied. 
wich three hundred armed men, directly to Man- 
lius, He had no ſooner aſſembled the forces that 
he had made himſelf ſure of, but he took all the 
public tokens of a ſovereign magiſtrate, and was 
preceded by uſhers carrying faſces before him. 
The Senate, informed of ſo open a rebellion, or- 
dined that the Conſul Antonius ſhould immedi- 
ately march againſt the rebels at the head of the 
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legions; and that Cicero ſhould remain in the 
city to watch for its preſervation. 

In the mean time Lentulus, and the other chiefs 
of the conſpiracy, applied themſelves, according to 
Cariline's inſtructions, to the gaining over more 
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partiſans, They endeavoured to draw into the 
plot the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, then at 
Rome, They were come to Rome, to defire the 
Senate to eaſe ſomewhat in the taxes laid on them, 
and the accumulated intereſt whereof for many 
years, did now, through the ruinous art of uſurers, 
amount to more than the real value of their lands, 
But the inſatiable avarice of thoſe who farmed thoſe 
taxes, and the inflexibility of the magiſtrates, was 
the occaſion that no notice was taken of their mi- 
fery. The very fund and property of thoſe eſtates, 
was not ſufficient to diſcharge thoſe debts ; and they 
were in 4 juſt fear of ſeeing their wives and chil- 
dren forthwith fold for ſlaves, to ſatisfy thoſe cruel 
exactions. 

Lentulus, having diſcovered that thoſe deputies 
were greatly incenſed againſt the Senate, reſolved 
to take advantage of their diſpoſition. As the Al- 
lobroges were a warlike people, he flattered him- 
ſelt he ſhould draw a conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
them, if he could determine them to take up arms, 
and to join Catiline's army. Umbrenus, one of 
the conſpirators, and who had ſome acquaintance 
with one of the deputies, was commiſſioned to treat 
with them. Under pretence of enq: iring after 
their affairs, he accoſts them, and aſks them what 
they thought would be the iſſue of their buſineſs? 
«© Noother than death (ſaid they), ſince the Scnate 
« js not moved with our juſt complaints.” Um- 
brenus. to infinuate himſelf into their confidence, 
pities them, blames the Senate's hard-heartedvels, 
offers his own ſervice, and that of his friends, be- 
ſtirs him much, and ſeemingly ſollicits for them- 


Theſe good offices engaged them to a more fre- 
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quert converſation ; they gradually begin to con- 
kde in each other, and at laſt a firm friendſhip and 
union is eſtabliſhed, Then does Umbrenus tell 
them, (but by way of ſecrecy), that they mult ex- 
pect nothing from the Senate, whoſe politics re- 
quire them to keep the ſubjects of the ſtate in a 
continual poverty, and an humble dependance. He. 
adds, that there was, however, one remedy left for 
their misfortunes, and he knew a method to deli- 
ver them from all their debts at once; but that it 
required ſecrecy and courage. Thoſe deputies de- 
clared, that no undertaking could be ſo difficult, 
but that they were ready * it, if thereby they 
could but free their nation from the tyranny of 
the money-lenders; and they intreated Umbrenus 
at the ſame time to diſcover to them the means of 
breaking their bonds, But that Roman did not 
think fit to diſcloſe himſelf more, before he had 
conferred upon it with Lentulus, and the other 
chiefs of the conſpiracy, His conduct was ap- 
proved, and, to add more weight to the treaty, 
Gabinius was joined with him, Theſe two men 
began their conferences with the Allobroges in 
Sempronia's houſe. 

Gabinius, after having exa&ted from them the, 
moſt ſolemn oaths, diſcovered the whole plan of 
the plot to them; and the number and ſtrength of 
the conſpirators, which he made ſtill more co i- 
derable than they actually were. He added, that 
if their nation would take up arms, and join Cati- 
line, they ſhould have all the ſureties given them, 
which they could deſire, of a general diſcharge of 
their debts. 8 | 

They parted after ſeveral propoſals, and agreed 
to meet again the night following, to put the treaty 
in form, which as yet was only minutcd, down, 
But no ſooner were thoſe deputies alone, but the 
greatneſs of the danger wherein they were going 
to plunge their nation, and the uncertainty of che 
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event, began to make them uneaſy. Subſequent 
thoughts weakened their firſt reſolutions. On one 
fide indeed they ſaw an army in the field, ſuſtained 
in Rome by a powerful party, compoſed of a great 
number of people of the firſt rank and diſtinction. 
But they ſaw, on the other fide, the lawful authori- 
ty, the Conſuls, the Senate, and the legions, They 
might even flatter themſelves, that by revealing the 
ſecret of the conſpiracy, they might by way of re- 
ward obtain the abolition, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
abatement of their debts. 

In this uncertainty they reſolved to do nothing 
without the advice of 8 Sanga, who was 
the protector of the Allobroges, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, in which all the different 
nations, ſubjected or allied to the commonwealth, 
had in the Senate one of that body, who took care 
of their intereſts. Sanga, after having repreſented 
to them the horror and danger of ſuch an under- 
taking, agreed with them to go inſtantly to the 
Conſul, and inform him of the propoſals made to 
thoſe deputies. Cicero would ſee them himſelf; 
he gained them with more ſolid hopes than thoſe 
of the conſpirators, They devoted themſelves en- 
tirely to his orders, and agreed with him to conti- 
nue to treat with the chiefs of the conſpiracy. 

Lentulus hereupon, together with Cethegus, Sta- 
tilius, and the principals of that plot, meet ſecretly 
in a place agreed on. The deputies came thither 
likewiſe: the affair for which they met, was de- 
bated anew, The conſpirators fliow how advanta- 
gcous and how eaſy the thing was: the Allobroges 
1tart their difficulties, and demand ſuitable ſureties. 
Art laſt, after many ſtruggles, they feign to be con- 
vinced, The treaty is engroſſed; they ſign it, to- 
gether with all the chiefs of the plot: a duplicate 
is made of it, equally ſigned by all the parties; and 
the deputics demand it ſhould be left and truſted 
with them, that they might communicate it - 5 
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chiefs of their nation, who ſeeing the hands of ſo 
many conſiderable men, would ſo much the ſooner 
be diſpoſed to ratify the treaty. It was agreed, 
they ſhould ſet out at night for their own country ; 
and ſhould take their way through Catiline's camp, 
to get his ratification, Lentulus gave them letters 
for Catiline, which contained the plan of the con- 
ſpiracy, and the meaſures they had taken with his 
accomplices to kill the Conſul, and the belt part of 
the Senators: and one of the conſpirators, called 
Volturcius, of the city of Crotona, undcrtook to 
convoy thoſe deputies to Catiline, and acquaint him 
what method was agrecd on to make their nation 
riſe up in arms. 

Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, - that 
they were to ſet out the very night following, ſent 
ſecretly two Prætors with a ſufficient number of 
guards, who poſted themſelves upon the Milvian 
bridge, where they muſt needs paſs. 'The Allobro- 
ges arrived accordingly, and were arreſted with all 
that were with them. They ſurrendered to the Præ- 
tors without making any reſiſtance, like people ſur— 
prized and frightned, Volturcius was taken with 
them, together with a box, wherein wcre all the 
letters of the conſpirators, 

The Conſul having now in his power the proofs 
of the conſpiracy, ſummoned the Senate very early 
in the morning to the temple of Concord; and 
ſent to arreſt Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Gabi- 
nius and Ceparius, who were brought under a 
guard before the aſſembly “. At the ſame time the 
deputics of the Allobroges were brought in, toge- 
ther with Volturcius, who, upon promiſe of his 
pardon, unfolded the whole myſtery of the conſpi— 
racy. | heir letters were read publicly; and Len- 
tulus, being convicted by his own band-writing, 


was obliged upon the ſpot to diveſt himſelf of the 
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Prztorſhip. He quitted his purple robe; another 
was given him more ſuitable to his prefent condi- 
tion; and he with his accomplices were ſeverally 
carried to ſeparate houſes, which ſerved them for 
priſons f. Cethegus found means to convey a note 
to ſome of his friends and freedmen; by which he 
encouraged them to get the whole party vp, and to 
try the utmoſt in the night to ſet him ar liberty, 
Cicero, fearing ſome dangerous tumult in their be- 
half, ſummoned the Senate together again in the 
evening, to come to an ultimate refolution concern- 
ing the priſoners. 

Syllanus, Conſul-ele& for the year enſuing, and 
who, according to cuſtom, was afked his advice 
firſt, declared, that every one of them deferved to 
die. All that voted after him were of - the ſame 
opinion, except Julius Cæſar, who made a long 
ſpeech in praiſe of clemency; and concluded, ſay- 
ing., That in an affair which concerned the lives 
of citizens, and the principal Patricians in Rome, 
it was adviſeable not to be too haſty in giving 
judgment; but that they ſhould be well guarded, 
* and kept in ſome towns of Italy, till Catiline had 
been vanquiſhed,” As he was an excellent ora- 
tor, he brought moſt of the Senators back to his 
opinion, Even Syllanus, who had voted firſt for 
putting them to death without delay, retracted and 
ſaid, That when he gave it as his opinion, that 
* they ought to be condemned to the higheſt pu- 
„ niſhment, it ought to be underſtood only of 
« impriſonment, which was, ſaid he, the greateſt 

% puniſhment that could be inflicted on a Roman 
citizen.“ | 

But Cato, when it came to his turn to vote, did 
in ſuch lively colours repreſent the horrors of their 
defigns; he ſhowed with fo many unanſwerable ar- 
guments, that their lives were incompatible with 
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the ſafety'of the ſtate; and that, to ſave a ſmall 
mimber of profligates, they were in a manner plun- 
ging a dagger into the boſom of every honeſt man, 
that the whole Senate returned to their former 
opinion. The ſentence of their death was pro- 
nounced ; and Cicero, upon the decree of the Se- 
nate only, and without carrying it before the aſ- 
ſembly of the people according to cuſtom, had them 
executed that moment in the ſeveral priſons where 
they had been confined. It is ſaid, that after this 
execution he met in the Forum a great num- 
ber of their kindred and accomplices, who yet knew 
nothing of their fate, and who were only waiting. 
for the night to reſcue them; and that, turning 
himſelf towards them, he cried out to them, [Vix- 
erunt . they have lived; a ſoftened way which the 
Romans were wont to exprefs themſelves in, to 
avoid the harſhneſs of the phraſe, { Mortui fant } 
they are dead ; and that this only word, like a thun- 
der-bolr, did in an inſtant diflipate that multitude 
of conſpirators, and broke all their deſigns. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the joy which the peo- 
ple ſhowed, when they faw ſo dangerous a plot 
quaſhed, and the conſpirators puniſhed Nothing 
was heard but curſing of Catiline, and praiſing of 
Cicero: moſt waited on him to his own houle. 
Everr the women, to expreſs their gratitude, put 
out lights at their windows, as to light him, 1 his 
night was more glorious to him, than a day of 
triumph ever was to the moſt victorious general. 
People ſcrupled not to fay, that great generals had 
indeed acquired whole provinces for the common— 
wealth; but that Cicero, without troops, without 
battles, without bloodſhed had ſaved it from ruin. 
He was called the ſecond founder of Rome, and the 
father of his country. All the ſeveral orders of 
the ſtate devo ed themſelves to him; and his autho- 
Tity was o much the more foiid, as he owed it to 
his own virtue only, and the eſteem as well as gra- 
ituge of bis fellow citizens. 

Cc 3 Cæſar, 
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Cæſar, though very conſiderable in the ſtate by 
his birth, his eloquence, and his own credit and that 
of his friends, was treated in a quite different man- 
ner*, He had before been ſuſpected of having dark 
deſigns; and Cicero had been heard to ſay more 
than once, that he obſerved ſomething in his whole 
conduct, that diſcovered a ſpirit fecretly aiming at 
tyranny. What he had done to fave the lives of the 
plotters, increaſed thofe ſuſpicions. When. he came 
out of the Senate, where he had ſpoke with ſo 
much warmth to ſave them from being put to 
death, the knights, who were upon duty, held the 
points of their ſwords with a threatning counte- 
nance towards him f. They would have killed 
him; but Cicero, whoſe looks they watched as to 
receive their orders from him, made them a. fign 
to let him eſcape. 

Not but that it was then reported, that he had 
been charged home by ſome of the conſpirators 
with being engaged in the plot himſelf : but Cicero, 
who was very ſenſible how great his credit was al- 
ready in Rome, purpoſely avoided impeaching him 
with the reſt, leſt by his credit, eſcaping himſelf the 
rigour of the laws, he might at the ſame time ſave 
the reſt of the criminals : all the world was however 
convinced, that he had been privy to all their evil 
deſigns; and he was from that time looked upon 
as a man capable of undertaking any thing to maks 
himſelf great. | 

The news of the execution of Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus was no ſooner brought to Catiline's camp, 
but ſeveral of the plotters, ſecing the party of the com- 
monwealth prevailed, got off privately. 'There was 
even a great number of ſoldiers, whom the delire 
of novelty and the hope of plunder had engaged in 
Catiline's party, that deſerted him. But the head 
of the party abated nothing of his firſt deſigns, He 
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reſolvedbeither to periſh himſelf, or to ruin the com- 
monwealth. He made new levies; he compleated 
his cohorts with them, and in a ſhort time filled up 
his legions: they were all mad with fury, and thir- 
ſting after the blood of their own countrymen. 

The firſt deſign of Catiline, as we ſaid above, was 
to advance with his army to the very gates of Rome, 
at the ſame time that the conſpirators ſhould begin 
to act their part within, by ſetting fire to different 
quarters of the town at once. But the Conſul ha+ 
ving broke all their meaſures by his vigilance, and 
by putting to death the chiets of the plot, the 
chief of the conſpiracy refolved to paſs over into 
Gaul, and to caule all the provinces that acknow- 
tedged the Roman empire to revolt. Q. Metellus 
Celer, having penetrared into his deſign, cut off his 
way thither by incamping juſt where he muit needs 
pals, at the \ time that the Conſul Antonius 
tollowed him cloſe with his army. 

Catiline ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with enemies, 
and having no place in Italy to retreat to, nor any 
help to hope from Rome, was obliged to hazard a a 
battle, though with forces inferior to thoſe of An- 
tony. That Conſul, being at that time laid up with 
the gout, left the conduct of his army to Petreius, 
an old officer, who had been in the ſervice above 
thirty years, and who from a private centinel had 
raited himſelf by his merit to the degree of a gene- 
ral, But this ſudden illneſs of the Conſul, who 
was rather a weak than a wicked man, made it ſul- 
pected that he was tender of Catiline, with whom 
he had had engagements formerly ; and he was 
even accuſed of it afterwards before the magiſtrate. 
It was ſaid, that this fit of the gout, which came 
upon him juſt on the eve before he was to fight the 
enemy of the commonwealth, was but a pretence, 
and a feigned illneſs either to retard the ruin of Ca- 
tiline, or at leaſt to have no hand in it himſelf But 
the rebels xcaped no manner of advantage from this 
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affected delay. Petreĩus, from a lieutenant- general 
now riſen to be general, preſſed fo hard upon them, 
that he forced them to come to a battle, The fight 
was fierce and obſtinate. If the legions of the com- 
monwealth fought with great valour, thoſe of Ca. 
tiline behaved themſelves with no leſs obſtinacy : all 
were reſolved to vanquiſh, or to die. Not a man 
gave way: there was none that would either give 
or accept of quarter. The living ſoldier immedi- 
ately ſtepped into the place of his companion that 
fell before him : it was not till after a great ſhugh- 
ter, and long refiſtance, that the army of the ſtate 
at laſt defeated that of the rebels: every man of 
them was cut to pieces: Catiline, who was reſolved 
Not to ſurvive the ruin of his party, threw himſelf, 
with the other captains, into the thickeſt of the 
fight; and after the battle, that famous chief was 
found, with ſome little remains of life in him, upon 
a heap of dead bodies Through the agonies of 
death were yet ſeen the marks of that audacioul- 
peſs and fierceneſs natural to him during his life, 
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Ceſar unites with Pempey and Craſſus, and is choſen 
Conful. Cicero baniſhed : he is recalled, The go- 
vernment of Gaul and of Illyrium is conferred on 
Ceſar, who emplays the wealth of thoſe provinces 
to ſecure the ſoldiery to him, and make himſelf 
creatures in Reme. The credit which his victories 
end bis money gain him, makes Pompey uneaſy, 
who openly breaks with him. Rome and all the 
provinces divide between thoſe two great men, who 
decide their quarrel in the plains of Phar/alia. 
Ceſar, become maſter ꝙ the while empire, is afſa/+ 
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ſinated like a tyrant, notwithſtanding his cle. 
mency. _ 


WE have juſt now ſeen what ſucceſs attended a 
conſpiracy, which the indiſcretion of the 
conſpirators betrayed, and the wiſe conduct of Ci- 
cero entirely defeated, Debauchery, luxury, and 
poverty, the natural conſequence of the former, 
had given it birth : the uncommon ambition of 
ſome private men ſtrengthened it, at a time when 
Rome had ſcarce any thing left of a fepublican go- 
vernment, beſides the bare name, The great ones 
only reigned with an abſolute authority. The whole 
adminiſtration was centered in a few families, who 
handed the conſular dignity about to one another, 
A. ſmall number of citizens did, by turns, diſpoſe 


of the command of the armies, as alſo the govern- 


ment and revenues of the provinces. They being 
arbiters of peace and war, and. accuſtomed to the 
homages and honours that go along with ſovereign 
power, it happened very ſeldom, that any of them, 
at the quitting of their great places, could cafily 
_ reſolve to return to that level which a private lik 
reduced them to with their fellow-citizens. Some 
gained the affections of their ſoldiers, either by al. 
lowing them a remiſſneſs in the military diſcipline, 
or by ſelf-intereſted liberalities. Others bought 
with large ſums the votes of the people, to raiſe 
themſelves to the chief poſts, or to ſubſtitute ther 
own creatures in their room. "Thoſe that were out- 
bribed, and loſt the day, eaſed their envy, by en- 
deavouring to render the power of their rivals ful: 
pected; and caſt about to promote their ruin at the 
expence of the public peace. The honeſt men, as 
Cato, Cicero, Catulus, and others, all zealous re- 
publicans, looked on that exceſſive power of ſome 
citizens, their immenſe riches, and the common 


affection of the armies for their generals, as ſo ma- 


ny ſteps towards ſlavery. They could not K er 
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thoſe great men, under pretence of ſerving their 
country, ſhould make themſelves perpetual in ſuch 
offices, whoſe ſupreme authority was liable to tempt 
them to make themſelves independent. It was from 
thoſe oppoſite views and different intereſts, that the 
aſt commotions of the commonwealth aroſe, where- 
in the whole world in a manner took part, ſome 
fiding with Pompey, ſome with Cæſar, the two 
chiefs of two great parties, and both equally ſuſ- 
pected and feared on account of their ambition 
and valour, Pompey drew in a manner the eyes of 
the whole world upon him: as we ſaid above, he 
was a general before he was a ſoldier, and his whole 
life was no leſs than a continual train of victories. 
He had made war in the three (then known) parts 
of the world, and always returned home loaded 
with laurels. He had vanquiſhed Carinas and 
Carbo, of Marius's party in Italy; Domitius in 
Africa; Sertorius, or rather Perpenna, in Spain ; 
the pyrates of Cilicia, in the Mediterranean; and 
ſince Catiline's defeat, he was returned home, after 
having ſubdued Mithridates and Tygranes. By ſo 
many victories and conqueſts, he was become great- 
er than the Romans wiſhed him, and than he could 
himſelf have expected. In that high degree of 
glory to which fortune had all along in a manner 
handed him, he thought it becarne his dignity to 
torbear being too familiar with his fellow-citizens. - 
He ſeldom appeared abroad; and if he came out 
of his houſe, he was always followed by a crowd 
of his dependants, whoſe numerous appearance 
looked more like the court of a great prince, than 
the attendance of a citizen of a republic. Not 
that he made an ill uſe of his power; but men of 
a free city could ſcarce bear he ſhould thus affect 
the manners and ways of a ſovereign. Being ac- 
cuſtomed from his youth to the command of ar- 
mies, he could not reduce himſelf again to the ſim- 
plicity of a private life, His morals indeed were 

3 pure 
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pure and untainted; he was even juſtly celebrated 
for his temperance; no body ever ſuſpected him of 
covetouſneſs; and in the purſuit of dignities, he 
was leſs fond of the power that is inſeparable from 
them, than of the honours and ſplendor that ſur- 
rounds them. But more affected by ſhow than am- 
bition, he continually ſtrove for honours, that 
might raiſe him above all the commanders of his 
time, Moderate on every other account, he could 
not bear any body ſhould pretend to an equal ſhare 
of glory : he was offended at any equality therein, 
and it ſeemed as if he coveted to be the only gene- 
ral of the commonwealth, when he thould have 
contented himfelf with being the firſt. This jea- 
louſy of the command created him a great many 
enemies, of whom Cæſar was afterwards the moſt 
dangerous, and dreaded. 'The one, as we have 


ſeen, could bear no equal; the other no ſuperior.. 


This ambitious competition, in two of the greateſt 
men of the univerſe, cauſed new revolutions; of 
which it will be 591 ugh to unravel the firſt begin- 
nings, and the ſucceſs, 

Caius Julius Cæſar was born of the illuſtrious 
family of the Julii ; which, like all other great fa- 
milies, had its chimera of bragging that it derived 
its origin from Anchiſes and Venus. He was the 
beſt ſhaped man of his time, dextrous at all man- 
ner of exerciſes; indefatigable, full of valour, and 
of an exalted courage, forming vaſt deſigns ; mag- 
nificent in his expences, and liberal even to prodi- 
gality. Nature, which ſeemed to have framed him 
to command all the reſt of mankind, had given him 
an air of empire, and a dignity of aſpect incxpreſ- 
ſible, But that air of grandeur was allayed by the 
ſweetneſs and pe of his manners. His in- 
ſinuating and invincible eloquence was yet more 
owing to the charms of his perſon, than to the 
ſtrength of his arguments Thoſe that were hard 
enough to reſiſt the ſtrong impreſſion which 10 

| many 
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many ſine qualities made, could not withſtand his 
good offices: and he began with conquering men's 
hearts, the ſureſt foundation of the empire he a'pi- 
red to, Born a fimple citizen of a common- 
wealth, he formed in a private life the proz.ci of 
becoming the maſter and ſovereign of his country. 
The greatneſs, nor the dangers of ſuch an under- 
taking did not deter him. He found nothing ſupe- 
rior to his ambition, but the vaſt extent of his 
defigns. - The late inſtances of Marius and Syl- 
la made him ſenfible, that it was no impoſlible 
thing to raiſe one's {elf to the ſupreme power. But 
wiſe and diſcreet even in his immoderate d-iircs, 
he ſhared out to different ſeaſons the execution of 
his projects. His conceptions, always jult, not- 
withſtanding their extenſiveneſs, carried him only 
by degrees towards his plan of fovereignty ; and 
however conſpicuous his victorics will hereafter ap- 
pcar, we ought to call them great actions, only on 
this account, that they were always the conlequen- 
ces and effect of his vaſt deſigns, 

Scarce was Sylla dead, but he put in for public 
employments : he brought with him all his ambi- 
tion. His birth, one of the moiſt couſpicuous in 
the commonwealth, ought to have devoted him to 
the Senate, and the Patrician party : but being 
a nephew. of Marius, and Cinna's ſon-in-law, he 
declared for their party, though almoit ruined 
ſince Sylla's Dictatorthip He undertook to revive 
that party, which was that of the Plebeians, and 
he flattered himſelf ſoon to be at the head of it; 
whereas in the other party, he muſt have ſtooped un- 
der Pompey's authority, who was at the head of 
the Senate. Sylla, as we obſerved before, had 
cauſed Marius's trophies to be taken down during 
his Dictatorſhip. Cæſar was but an Adile, when 
he cauſed the ſtatue of Marius, crowned ty the 
hands of Victory, ſecretly to be made by ſeme of 
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the beſt hands “. He added ſome inſcriptions to 
Year. of his honour, which mentioned his victory 
over the Cimbri; and. he cauſed theſe 
trophies to be placed in the capitol in the 
night. All the people of Rome run the 
next morning to ſee this fight Sylla's adhe- 
rents greatly cenſured ſo bold an undertaking. No 
body doubted but it was Cæſar's doing. His ene- 
mies gave out, that he aimed at tyranny, and that 
ſuch a man ought to be puniſhed, who durſt of 
his private authority raiſc trophies again, which 
a ſovereign magiſtrate had canſed to be taken 
down: but the people of whom Marius had de- 
clared himſelf the protector, extolled Cæſar to the 
ſkies. Hereupon the Senate met. Cæſar was pu— 
blicly impeached : Catulus Luctatius, one of the 
chicfs, cried aloud, That it was no longer by pri— 
vate contrivances and plots that men now attempt- 
ed the ſovereign power, but that Cæſar was inva- 
ding the public liberty barefaced. Cæſar, on his 
part, undertook to juſtify his conduct; and plead- 
cd his cauſe with ſo much {ſtrength of eloquence, 
that, notwithſtanding the cabal of his enemies, he 
was abſolved; and, by ſo bold an action, made the 
people ſenſible of his own power, and the weaknels 
of the Senate. The exil'd, under the countenance 
of his authority, returned to Rome ; and he pro- 
cured their being recalled, under pretence, that 
they had been condemned by a citizen who had 
ſeized on the Dictatorſhip and ſovereign power with 
an armed force. | 
The people, charmed with the zeal he expreſſed 
for their party, ſounded nothing but his praiſes; 
they ſpoke it aloud in Rome, that he was the only 
man, who by his courage and undauntedneis de- 
ſerved to ſucceed Marius in his dignities. The 
"moſt conſiderable of all the tribes, and the heads 
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of all the factions, aſſured him, that there was 
nothing ſo high in the commonwealth, but what 
he might pretend to; and that he might depend on 
the votes of the people: and it was not long before 
they gave him proofs of their zeal, and of their 
being devoted entirely to his intereſt. 

The high-prieſt Metellus being dead, Catulus 
Luctatius, who had been Conſul, and was reipect- 
ed by all the Romans for his virtue, demanded to 
be admitted to that dignity, Cæſar, though of an 
inferior rank, and who had not yet been honvured 
with the Conlulate, put up for it nevertheleſs 
among the reſt of the candidates. Luctatius, who 
looked upon him as the moſt conſiderable, and a 
powerful competitor, becaufe of his credit with the 
people, ſent to offer him a large ſum, if he would 
drop his pretenſions. But Cæſar had too great a 
foul to be dazzled with a ſordid lucre “. He ſent 
to Luctatius, to tell him, that far trom accepting 
of his money, he would rather borrow of all his 
friends to maintain his pretcaſions, But he had 
no occalion to do ſo; the people were too much 
in his intereſt, and the votes having been ſummed 
up, he carried it from Luctatius and all his com- 
petitors. 

He was raiſcd to the Prætorſhip with the ſame 
eaſe; and when his time in that office was „ 


f Year 6 
expired, the people conferred on him the 7, 

= Hg gg : F . Rame, 
government of Spain. It is ſaid, that pat- 691 


ung over the Alps thither, he went thro” 
a {mall town, with but very few inhabitants in it, 
and thoſe extreemely poor and miſerable ; and that 
thoſe who attended him, aſking each other in a 
Joiing way, Whether there were any parties in“ 
that country-town, and canvaſſing for the magi- 
ſtraty? Cæſar joining in their converſation, told 
them, «„ [hat he would rather chuſe to be the firi{t 
in that poor village, than the ſecond in Rome.“ 
-* Plut, in Cafar. 
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All Czfar's care, during his being in that go- 


vernment, was to extend its limits, He carried the 
war ini Galicia and Lufitania, which he ſubjected 
to the Roman empire; but in a conqueſt of ſuch 
21chtto the ſtate, he did not neglect his private ad- 
vantage. He engrofled all the filver and cold of 
thoſe provinces by violent contributions, and there- 
with returned to Rome. where he was received 
with new applaulcs by the people, 
The riches he brought with him thence, was ve- 
ry conſiderable: he employed it to make himlelf 
new creatures, whom he attached to his fortune by 


his repeated liberalities and prefents, He, as it 


were, abandoned all he had to them; his houſe 
was open for them at all times; nothing was hid 
from them but his heart, which even his deareſt 
friends could never found. He was capable of un- 
dertuking and of concealing every thing; always 
watchful, always preſent at all the cabals from 
which he could draw any advantage; but without 
ever diſcovering his mind. It was not doubted but 


he would have put himſelf at the hend of Catiline's 


plot, if it had ſucceeded ; and that famous rebel, who 
fancied he was promoting his own greatnels only, 
would have ſeen the fruits of his guilt tnarched from 
him by a man of a ſuperior intereſt in his own par- 
ty, and who had cunniny enough to let him g9 
through all the dangers of the execution of the en- 
terprize. Yet the ill ſucceſs of that undertaking, 
and the remembrance of the death of the Gracchi, 
aſſaſſinated before the multitude, who adored 
them, made him ſenſible, that the ſole favour ot 
the people was not ſufficient to carry his deſigns to 
perfection; and he rightly judged, that he could 
never arrive to the ſupreme power without the com- 
mand of armies, and having a great number of 

friends, and even a party in the Senate, 
That anguſt afſembly was then divided betwixt 
Pompey and Craſſus, enemies and rivals in the ge- 
vernment, 
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vernment, the one the mighticſt, and the other 
the richeſt in Rome, The commonwealth drew 
at leaſt this advantage from their diſunion, that by 
dividing the Senate, it kept their power in a ba- 
lance, and maintained its liberty. Cæſar reſol- 
ved to unite himſelf ſometimes with one, ſometimes 
with the other, and as it were to borrow their cre- 
dit from time to time, with a defign to make uſe 
of it for arriving the eaſier to the dignity of Conſul, 
and the command of armies But as he could not 
be friends at the fame time with two open enemies, 
he at firit only meditated how he ſhould reconcile 
them, He ſucceeded in it, and he alone profited 
by a reconciliation ſo detrimental to the public li- 
berty. He artfully perſuaded Pompey and Craſſus 
to truſt him with the Conſulate, as a pledge which 


they both warmly pretended to, and which neither 


could have ſeen the other enjoy without jealouſy. 
He was elected Conſul, together with Calphur- 
nius Bibulus, by the agreement of the two ,. f 
united parties. He fecretly gained the „ y 
moſt conſiderable, of which he formed a 38877 
third party, which in the end overthrew 94. 
thoſe very men who had the moſt contributed to 
his advancement. 

Rome ſaw itſelf then become a prey to the am- 
bition of three men, who by the credit of their 
united partics arbitrarily diſpoſed of all the digni- 
ties and employments in the commonwealth. Craſ- 
ſus, always covetous, and too rich for a private per- 
ſon, was leis intent upon ſtrengthening his party than 


upon heaping up nwre riches, Pompey, ſatisfied 


with the outward marks of reſpect and vencration 
that tha ſplendor of his victories gave him, enjoy- 
ed his credit and reputation in a dangerous ſloth, 
Bur Cæſur, of better parts and more reſerved than 
either, was ſilently laying the foundation of his 
OW u granceur on the too great ſecurity of both. 
He forgot ho nicans to preſerve their confidence, 
Whilit, with repcatcd pretcars, he endeavourcd to 


6.3 gain 
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gain thoſe Senators that were the moſt devoted to 
them. The friends of Pompey and Craſſus became 
unwarily Cæſar's creatures: and that he might 
know all that was tranſacted within their private 
dwellings, he bribed even their freed men, who 
could refuſe nothing to his liberal temper. 

Bur as theſe new engagements with Pompey and 
Craſſus, the heads of the Senate, might render him 
ſuſpected to the people; he was no ſooner elected 
Conſul, but he declared himſelf anew for a party, 
which he always thought the moſt folid foundation 
of his future greatneſs. The dextrous manner in 
which he at one and the fame time created a differ- 
ence between Pompey and the Senate, and between 
the Senate and the people, was the maſterpiece of 
his politicks and ability. He undertook to revive 
the Lex Agraria. He foreſaw, that the conf-nt of 
Pompey and Craſſus, which he had before-hand 
made fire of, and the oppofition of Cato, Cicero, 
and all zealous commonwealthmen, would create 
reciprocal enmities betwixt them; and that the 
pcople, always blind to their own intereſt, wonld 
declare againſt thoſe Senators, without heeding 
that they oppofed Cæſar with no other view than 
to preſerve the public liberty. It was as Conful that 
he ſoon propoſed the paſſing of a law in the Se- 
nate, by which all the lands of Campania ſhould 
be diſtributed to twenty thouſand ſuch citizens as 
had atleaſt three children, They were lands, whoſe 
revenue; becauſe of their fertility, had been always 
reſerved for the moſt prefling occaſions of the ſtate, 
The honeſteſt part of the Senate oppoſed this law 
with all their might. Czfar, who had foreſeen this 
oppoſition, immediately cried out, that he took the 
Gods to witneſs, they forced him to have recourſe 
to the authority of the people. He accordingly 
ſummoned their aſſembly, and appeared there ac- 
companied with Pompey and Craſſus. He directed 
his ſpeech to Pompey ; and aſked him, whether — 
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did not approve of a law ſo equitable in a common- 
wealth, whoſe members-ought all to thare the pu- 
plic eſtates? In vain did the Senators about Pom» 
pey endeavour to make him ſuſpect Cæſar's inten- 
tions; Pompey, without ſo much as hearing their 
reaſons, declared himſelf of his opinion: whether 
he thought himſelf obliged in honour to ſupport 
his firſt engagements, or that, preſuming too much 
on his own power compared to Cæſar's credit, he 
di ſpiſed the ſuſpicions of thoſe Senators“. He even 
anſwered Cæſar with more warmth than prudence, 
That if any body offered to oppoſe this law {wort 
in hand, he would take up ſword and buckler to 
« make it paſs.” Which was the ſame thing, as 
declaring war againſt his on party. 

Pompey, by this anſwer, fo unſuitable to his own 
true intereſt, made himſelf odious to the Senate, 
and ſuſpicious to his own friends: nor did fo im- 
prudent a ſtep gain him an inch of the people's fa- 
veur, who thought themſelves beholden to no body 
but Crſar for the obtaining of this law. This Con- 
ſul, ſupported by his own party, by that of Pompey 
and of Craffus, made it paſs, as it were, ſword in 
hand, and in ſpite of the remonſtrances and oppo— 
ſition of the molt zealous republicans. Twenty 
commiſſioners were choſen, who thared the lands 
of Campania among twenty thouſand Roman fa- 
milies. Thefe proved hereatter as many clients, 
whole proper intereſt engaged them to uphold what 
had been done under his Conſulate. To prevent 
what his ſaucceſiors might undertake againſt the 
diſpoſition of this law, he got a ſecond paiſed, which 
bound the whole Senate, and all thoſe that ſhould 
be raiſed to any magiſtracy, to take an oath, that 
they ſhould never propoſe any thing that would 
derogate from what had been decrecd in the aſiem- 
bly ot the people during his Conſulate. It was by 
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ſo wife a precaution that he rendered the founda- 
tion of his fortune fo firm and durable, that ten 
years abſence, and all the ill offices of his enemies 
and thoſe that envied him could never ſhake it, 
But as he always feared that Pompey would give 
him the flip, and be gained over again to the par. 
ty of the zealous republicans, he gave him his 
daughter Julia in marriage, as a new pledge of their 
union. Pompey gave his to Servilius ; and 
1 C ſar ene 9838 the daughter of 
G Piſo, whom he got nominated Conful for 
94. the year enſuing. He at the ſame time 
took for himſelf the government of Gaul and Illyri- 
cum for five years, That of Syria was allotted to 
Craſſus at his deſire, not doubting but he ſhould 


Rome, 


get new treaſures there; and Pompey obtained that 


of both Spains, which he always governed by his 
lieutenants, that he might not be obliged to quit 
the luxuries of Rome. They tacked this diviſion 
of the governments to the law for the partition of 
the lands, thereby to intereſt the proprietors in 
maintaining their private authority, 

'Thus did theſe three men ſhare the world be- 
tween them, as their own patrimony. In vain did 
Cato remonſtrate in all the aſſemblies, that it was a 
ſhame the empire ſhould thus be proſtituted, and 
the grandees of Rome in a manner barter away 
their daughters, and give them in lieu of a dowry 
the command of a»mies, the government of pro- 
vinces, and the higheſt- dignities of the common- 
wealth. 

Cæſar, who was gentle and humane to the com- 
mon pcople, but proud towards the great who of- 
fered to reſiſt him, put Cato under arreſt, pretend- 
inz that he oppoſcd the paſſing of a law received 
and approved by the unanimous confent of the 
peo. Bibulus. Cæſar's colleague in the Conſul- 
ip, was Jiiven our Or the Forum by the people, 
provokcu and enraged at thc oppoſition he made. 
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His Faices were broke, and his Liétors wounded, 
Himſelf narrowly eſcaped being killed, and was 
forced, for taving of his life, to ly concealed in his 
own houſe ſome time, without daring to appear 
abroad. Lucullus and Cicero met with but little 
better treatnient. The vanquither of Ligranes and 
Mithridates, threatned by Cæſar that he ſhould be 
called to account for the immente treatures he had 
brought with him from the Eaſt, was forced, in or— 
der to pacify him, to fall at his fcet in a full aſſem- 
bly, and to retire from public buſineis. This laſt 
was Czelar's ſecret view, who, to remove Cicero like- 
wite from the adminiſtration, whole ability and pe- 
nctrating genius he ſtood in fear ot, was not aſhamed 
to unite himſelf with Pub Clodius, Ciccro's de- 
clared enemy, in order to ruin that great man, and 
to raiſe Clodius to the dignity of Tribune of the 
people, though Clodius had a little before been ac- 
cuſcd of living in adultery with Pompeia, Cæſar's 
wife. | f 
It was this very accuſation, and the ſhare Cicero 
had in it, which gave birth to that violent hatred 
of Clodius againit him, though they had before. 


lived in a very ſtrict friendſhip. Publius Clodius: 
was a very handſome young man, rich, eloquent, 


and loved by the people, whoſe intereſts he ſup- 


ported; but preſumptuous, proud, and infolent, on 


account of his high birth, and of the credit he had 
in Rome, He fell violently in love with Pompeia, 
Cæſar's wife, and found the way to win her. No- 


thing was wanting to their mutual defires. but an. 


opportunity, which the watchfulneſs and ſeverity 
of Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, rendered almoſt im- 
polible. Clodius, carried away by his paſſion, 
fancied he might introduce. himſelf in, his houſe by 
favour of a particular feaſt to be held that night in 
honour of the mother of Bacchus, Mea were ex- 
cluded from thoſe noCturnal ceremonies. The very 
maſter of the houſe, wherein they were celebrated, 
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"was obliged to quit his houſe. and none but women 


or maids. were admitted to thoſe inyiterics, over 
which they could not caſt too thick a veil. It was 
commonly the wife of a Contui, or a Prætor, who 
officiated as prictteſs of that Goddeſs, whom it was 
unlawful to name, but who was reverenced under 
the title of Bora Dea, the god Goddeſs. 


Clodius dityunted hi:vfett in woman's apparel, 


and in the night was introduced into the houſe of 
Ache, by a hrvant of Pompeii, who being of in- 
teiligence with her miſtreis, managed that intrigue, 
Phe rendezvous was in the chamber” of that very 
{crvant, who had hid Clodius there, while the went 
to acquaint her miitreſs with the arrival of her 
lover. Bur as ſhe tiarricd too long, whether he 
was impatient, or perhaps defirous to know what 
were the myſteries of the feaſt amorig thote wo- 
men, he came out of his lurking hole. As ill luck 
would have it, he loft his way, and chanced to 
meet another ſervant maid of the family, who tak- 
ing him for a maid, propoſed, as Plutarch expreſſes 
It. to pliy with her. Clodius tried to ſhun it; but 
the ſervant, who in this bacchanal was ſeized with 
a wing of fury, endeavoured to pull him towards 41 
place where the ſaw ſome light, that ſhe might 
know who was the ſhe that ſo unkindly denied 
her. Clodius, to ſave himſelf from her hands, told 
her he was one of the ſinging women that had been 
hired for the feaſt, and that he was looking 9 
Abra, Pompeia's ſervant, The ſound of his voic 
betrayed him, and diſcovered his ſex. The dag 
frightened, runs to Aurelia, and acquaints her, 
that ſhe has found a man in the houle in women's 
cloaths, An end is immediately put to the cere- 
monies; the myſteries are very haſtily pe 
over: Aürelia orders the doors to be locked; 
{earch is made, and the criminal found. Cietar's 3 
mother, after having upbraided him with his inſo— 
lence and impiety, made him go out; and.the next 
morning 
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morning early, ſhe gave notice to the Senate of 
what had happened in the night in her houſe. 'The 
whole town were ſcandalized at it. The women, 
above all, flew out in a violent paſſion againſt Clo- 
dius; and a Tribune ſummoned him to appear be- 
fore the people, and took upon him to proſecute 
this affair. This magiſtrate flattered himſelf to be 
ſeconded by Cæſar's credit. He thought that a 
huſband would not refuſe to join his reſentment 
againſt a young inſolent fellow convicted of an un- 
lawful ainour with his own wife. It is certain, 
that in the ordinary courſe of the world, Cæſar 
could nat avoid declaring himſelf againit Clodius 
but it was his intereſt, in the preſent circumſtances 
of affairs, not to fall out with Clodius, who had 
great credit among the people To make hiinſelf 
eaſy in ſo difficult a point, without wounding his 
honour or his intereſt, he contented himſelf with 
putting away his wife. The Lribune, after this 
ſtep, having ſummoned him in an aſſembly of the 
people to declare, if he was not certain, that Clo- 
dius had prophaned the myſteries ot the Bona Dea; 
Ceſar anſwered him coldly, that he knew uoinng 
of the matter. Why then, (replied the Tribune), 
* have you parted with your wife?“ * Becauſe, 
„ (faid he), Cæſar's wife thould not be fo much as 
* ſuſpected.” With this cunning anſwer he evaded 
proſecuting Clodius; and would at the fame time 
inſinunte, that he was convinced his wife had been 
more imprudent in this affair than criminal. . 
Clodius, having now nothing to fear hom Ceœ— 
ſar's reſentment, among the {eycral things he plead- 
ed in his defence. maintained, that Aurelt's d 
miſtaken him for another; and offered to prove, 
that the very night of the feaſt he was out of 
Rome, and at too great a diſtance to be able to re— 
urn that night, Whitever fpecd he could hive 
made, But Cicero roſe, and in full aſſcinbly de- 
Clired, that he came to his houſs that evening, _ 
ha 


| 


- fing new laws, all in favour of the Ple- 
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bad diſcourſed him on feveral heads. It is pre- 
tended, that Cicero witneſſed this, leſs out of a re- 
ligious concern, than out of complaiſance for e. 
rentia his wife, who took this opportunity of crea- 
ting a miſunderſtanding between him and Clodius, 
whoſe ſiſter ſhe feared he would marry, after har. 
ing ſet her aſide; it being reported that he bore 
her no ill-will. But whatever might move him to 
this, his evidence did not prevail over Clodius's cre- 
dit, nor over the money he gave to his judges. The 
criminal was acquitted, and he had no ſooner 
cleared himſelf of fo dangerous an affair, but he 
meditated 'which way he thould be revenged of 
Cicero, 

The office of Tribune of the people ſeemed to 
him a magiſtracy that would enable him to ſigna- 
Iize his hatred with impunity ; but he was a Patri- 
cian by birth, and by the laws that dignity could 
not be poſſeſſed by any but Plebeians. Po remove 
this obſtacle, he got himſelf adopted into a Ple- 


beian family, by M. Fonteius. By means of this 


adoption, and the credit he had in Rome, he eaſily 
got choſen one of the 'Tribunes. 

To render himſelf more popular ſtill, he ,.. of 
began the exerciſe of his dignity by propo- ,, Ry 
beizns He at the fame time brought Piſo 695. 
and Gabinius, the two Conſuls for that year, over 
to his intereſt by good management. That they 
might not croſs him in his project of revenge againſt 
Cicero, he procured for them tle government of 
the two richeſt provinces in the commonwc.a'th, 
After having thus taken theſe different meaſums 


in regard to the people and the Senate, he app d 


himſelf to the gaining of Crafſus, Cæfar and Vn 
pey, who by an intereſt at that time ſuperior to 
his contrivances and cabals, might have ſnatch.d 
his victim from him. But he found hof gran— 
dees, who might be called the fovercign. of Bone, 
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diſpoſed to concur with him in his reſentment. 
Craſſus had actually fallen out with Cicero; Cæ- 
ſar, ſince Catiline's affair, wiſhed him no better; 
and Pompey, then united with Cæſar, and beſides 
always a weak friend, was not capable of under- 
taking the defence of a man againſt whom Cæſar 
preſerved a ſecret ſpite, 

Clodius having taken thoſe meaſures, impeached 
Cicero before the aſſembly of the people“, for ha- 
ving put Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other accom- 
plices of Catiline, to death, contrary to all laws, 
and without ſo much as conſulting the people, who 
were the natural judges of all citizens in criminal 
matters. Though Cicero had done nothing but 
what the Senate agreed to, he caſily perceived, that 
without a powerful protection he ſhould hardly 
eſcape Clodius's fury during the year of his 'Tri- 
bunate, He firſt went to Cæſar, and intreated 
that he might follow him into Gaul as one of his 
lieutenants, Cæſar, who deſired no better thing 
than to have him out of the Senate and the admi- 
niſtration, readily conſented. Clodias, who per- 
ccived that that employment, together with the ab- 
ſence of Cicero, would oblige him to ſtop his pro- 
ceedings againſt him, feigned himſelf diſpoſed to 
a reconciliation. He ſent him word by ſome com- 
mon friends, that he was not averſe to live again 
in amity with him, and was conſcious that his 
wife Terentia had been the chief occaſion of his 
giving that evidence againſt him in the affair of 
Pompeia. 

Cicero, allured by thoſe vain hopes of a ſpeedy 
agreement, thanked Cæſar for his employment, re— 
turned to the Senate, and followed public buſineſs 
again. But Cæſar, who had reſolved, whatever it 
coſt, to have him out, incenſed at this change, 
united with Clodius in the purſuit of his ruin; 


* Plut. in CzC. et Ciceronem. App. I. a. de bello civ. c. 4. 
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and he made Pompey promiſe that he ſhould no 
ways intermeddle in this affair in behalf of Cicero. 
Clodius hereupon reſumed his impeachment. Ci. 
cero, ſceing himſelf in ſo much danger, changed 
His habit; and having let his beard and his hair 
grow, went about to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, and the protection of the grandees of 
Rome, being attended with a great number of 
Knights. The Senate, moved at the wrong that 
was doing to ſo honeſt a man, whom they regarded 
as one of the principal ornaments of their body, 
were for going into mourning as for a public cala. 
mity: but the Conſuls, bribed by Clodius, oppoſed 
it; himfelf, attended with an inſolent band of 
armed ſlaves, kept the Senate as beſieged: fo that 
they could not take any reſolution to Cicero's ad- 
vantage. 

That great man, proſecuted by a mad-man, and 
an implacable enemy, had recourſe to Pompey, to 
whom he had done conſiderable ſervices in all things 
relating to the government, and who owed him molt 
of the employments which were couferred on him 
by the votes of the people. | 

Pompey, noways ignorant of Clodius's deſigns, 
was retired to his country ſeat, that he might not 
be expoſed to the reproach of not ſtirring in be- 
half of his friend, if he had ſaid in Rome. Ci- 
cero at firſt ſent his ſon-in-law Piſo to him, who 
brought nothing back from him but ſuch equi- 
vocal and evaſive anſwers, as the great alone 
know ſo well how to make, to excuſe themſelves 
from granting what they cannot openly refufe, 
without diſgracing themſelves. Cicero. flattered 
himſelf, that if he went in perſon, he ſhould have 
better luck; he went himſelf therefore to his 
houſs. Pompey, knowing himſelf _ incapable of 
bearing his preſence, and yet reſolving not to break 
his word with Cæſar, went out at a back door, and 


ſent him word, that he was returned to Rome. Ci 
Coro, 
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ecro, no longer doubting that he was abandoned 
by him, did in a manner abandon himſelf; and 
that man, ſo eloquent, ſo powerful by the force of 
his rhetoric, and the ſtrength of his arguments, 
when he pleaded the cauſe of other people, de- 
ſpaired of ſaving himſelf, and wanted words to juſ- 
tify an action, that had been applauded by the 
whole Senate, and praiſed by the unanimous voice 
of the people. He baniſhed himſelf, quitted Rome 
in the night, and retired into Greece. Clodius, 
having. reduced him to that extremity, got the de- 
eree of his baniſhment paſſed “. By the ſame de- 
eree, that furious Tribune, who had drawn it up, 
obtained, that his city and country houſes ſhould 
be pulled down to the ground, and his goods fold 
by auction by the common miniſters of juſtice 3 
which he ſaw executed ſoon after, that he might 


leave monuments of his reſentment and power. 


Clodius, having forced Cicero to fly, thought 
himſelf ſole and abſolute maſter of the government. 
He even preſumed to attack Pompey himſelf, and 
propoſed in the afſembly of the people, to inſpect 
the conduct of that great commander, during the 
wars in the Eaſt, But he ſoon found that his power 
was founded only as it were on a borrowed credit; 
and that of himſelf he could not have accompliſhed 
Cicero's ruin, if ſome powerful cabals, of which he 
fancied himſelf the chief, though but the inſtru— 
ment and miniſter, had not concurred with him in 
that affair; 

Pompey, attacked in ſo ſenſible a part, forgot 
is ſecret engagements with Cæſar, and reſolved to 
procure Cicero's reſtoration, to oppoſe him to Clo- 
dius F, This was the occaſion of new broils; they 
even came to blows: but Pompey's party proved 
ſo ſtrong, that Clodius was forced to yield, an] the 
Senate put an end to thoſe diſputes ly one bold 
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action: they ſuſpended all courts of juſtice, and 
made a decree, which forbad the magiſtrates taking 


cognizance of any affair whatever, till the recall MW W. 
Year of of Cicero had firſt been decreed, That 5 
Nome Beat man returned to his own country, let 

after ſixteen months baniſhment. The fo 


| 95. cities through which he paſſed paid him an 8 
uncommon reſpect ; and he ſays himſelf, „That he 
he was brought back again to Rome as it were 1 ®2 
Jia the arms of the inhabitants, of all Italy *.“ wy 


His whole journey was one continual triumph, thi 
When he came near Rome, the grandees, the he 
knights, the people, all went out to meet him; and 4 


the Henate ordered by a public decree, that his 
houſcs, which Clodius had cauſed to be pulled ch. 
down, ſhould be rebuilt at the public charge. 


Cxfar, who unboſomed himſelt but little in thoſe R 
cabals, ſaw Cicero's reſtoration, without offering to 


hinder it, and $eemed at that time entirely taken = 
up with the affairs of his government. hu 
The Conſuls, at the expiration of their office, his 


had uſually the government of ſome of the pro- 
vinces conferred on them; and Cæſar, as we have Los 
ſeen, agreed with Pompey and Craſſus, to accept 1 


of the Gallia Cifalpina, in the neighbourhood of _ 
| Rome. Vatinius, Tribune of. the people, and a * 
| creature of Cæſar, got that of Illyrium, and the = 
| Gallia 'Tranſalpina to be added to the firſt ; which , 
| contained Provence, and part of Dauphine and I - 

Languedoc, which Cæſar covered extremely, that I zn 
| he might thence carry his arms farther; and which I in! 
| the very Senate agreed to, becauſe they did not F to 


think their intereſt ſtrong enough to refute him. 
 Czſar had choſen thoſe provinces as a field of ef 
battle fit to acquire him a great name. He looked = 
on the conqueſt of all Gaul as an object worthy the 
of his great courage and valour, and flattered him- 
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ſelf at the ſame time he ſhould there amaſs great 
treaſures, ſtill more neceſſary to ſupport his credit 
at Rome, than to bear the expence of the war. He 


ſet out for the conqueſt of Gaul, at the head of 


four legions, and Pompey lent him another after- 
wards, which he ſpared him from the army that 
he had under his command, as governor of Spaia 
and Lybia, Cæſar's wars, his battles and victories, 
are unknown to nobody. He triumphed within 


the {pace of ten years over the Helvetians, whom 


he forced to confine themfelves among their moun- 
tains ; he attacked and defeated Arioviſtus, king of 
the Almains, whom he made war. upon, though 
that prince had been admitted among the allies. of 
the Roman nation. He afterwards made the Belgæ 


yield to his laws; he conquered all Gaul; and the 


omans, under his conduct, croſſed the fea, and 
for the firſt time ſet up their eagles in Great Bri- 
tain, It is ſaid, that he either took by force cight 
hundred cities, or made them yield to the terror of 


his arms; that he ſubdued three hundred difter- 


ent nations; that he defeated in ſeveral different 
battles three millions of men, of which one million 


were killed in the field of battle, and another million 


made priſoners; circumſtances which would ſcem 
to us exorbitant and magnifyed, if we had not for 
vouchers Plutarch, and other Roman hiſtorians. 

It is certain, that the commonwealth had never 
ſeen a greater captain, if we examine his conduct 
in the command of armies, his uncommon valour 
in fight, and the moderate uſe he made of his vic- 
tories. But theſe great qualifications were , dark- 
ned, by his immoderate ambition, and an inſatiable 
defire of accumulating riches, which he took to be 
the ſureſt inſtrument to bring his great deſigns to 
the deſired iſſue. The moment he arrived in Gaul, 
every taing in his camp was venal; places, govern- 
ments, wars, alliances; he madeja trade of every 
thing. He plundered the temples of the Gods, 

3 and 
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and the lands of the allies. All that tended to the 
increaſe of his power, ſeemed juſt and honourable 
to him; and Cicero relates, that he had frequently 
theſe lines of Euripides in his mouth: If right 
js to be violated, it is only for the ſake of empire; 
* but in matters of leſs conſequence, men cannot 
* be too obſervant of juſtice.” The Senate, intent 
upon his conduct, deſigned to call him to an account, 
and ſent commiſſioners as far as Gaul, to know the 
cauſes of complaint of their allies. Cato, upon the 
return of thoſe commiſſioners, propoſed to deliver 
him up to Arioviſtus, thereby to ſhow that the 
commonwealth diſapproved his unjuſt wars, and to 
bring down upon his ſingle head the divine ven- 
geance for faith violated, But the fplendor of his 
victories, the affection of the people, and the mo- 
ney he beſtowed among the Senators, inſenſibly 
changed thoſe complaints into praiſes, His rob- 
beries were conſtrued for political actions; the 
Gods were thanked in a ſolemn manner for his ſa- 
crileges; and great vices became great virtues, be- 
cauſe they proved ſucceſsful. 

Ceæſar owed theſe ſucceſſes to his uncommon va- 
lour, and the paſſionate love his ſoldiers bore him, 
They adored him, they followed him in the grea- 
reſt dangers with that entire confidence which is 
extremely honourable to a general; and thoſe who 
under other commanders would have fought but 
fecbly, ſhowed under him an invincible courage; 
and, by his example, became ſo many Cœſars. He 
had engaged them to his perſon and his fortune by 
that unwearied care he took of their ſubſiſtence, 
and by magnificent preſents. Ife doubled their 
pay; and the côrn, that ufed to be meaſured out 
to them by rations, he allowed them without mea- 
ſure. To the veterans, he aſſigned lands and pot- 


ſeflions. It ſeemed as if he was but the ſteward of 


the vaſt riches he was acquiring every day; and 


that he ſaved them with no other view, than .: 
| make 


fill more to Curio, a Tribune of the people, 7 
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make them the price of valour, and the reward of 
merit. He even uſed to p e debts of his prin- 
cipal officers, and gave to ufderſtand to ſuch as 
ſtood engaged for large ſums, that they ſhould 
never be in any danger from their creditors as long 
as they followed his colours. Soldiers and officers, 
all of them grounded the hopes of their fortune 
on the generoſity and protection of their general; 
by which means the ſoldiers of the commonwealth 
inſenfibly became the ſoldiers of Cæſar. | 
He was not only intent upon gaining the army; 
from the remoteit parts of Gaul, he had an eye 
upon the public adminiſtration, and was in a man- 
ner preſent in all the Comitia and aſſemblies of the 
people. Nothing was tranfacted there, without his 


privity. His credit and money influenced molt 


deliberations of the Senate. He had in both thoſe 
aſſemblies powerful friends and creatures entirely 
devoted to his intereſt. He ſupplied them with 
money in abundance, either to pay their debts, or 
to raiſe themſelves to the chief offices in the com- 
monwealth It was with theſe ſums that he bought 
their votes and their liberty. Emilius Paulus, being 
Contul, got of him upwards of nine hundred . ” 
thouſand crowns, that he might not oppoſe aud . 

his deſigns during his conſulate. He gave e, 
a man of a violent and factious ſpirit, but artful and 
eloquent, who had ſold him his faith, bur who, to 
ſerve him more effectually, concealed his ſecret obli- 
gations and engagements, affecting, in all he did, to 


act only for the good of the people “. 


Pompey's friends made him reflect ſcriouſly on 


the conduct of Cæſar, and repreſented to him the 


danger which threatned the commonwealth. Pom- 


pey, ſurpriſed, could not help bluſhing, when he 


perceived that he had been over-rcached by a man, 


* Val. Max. I. 9. c. 1. Velleius, l. 2. c. 48. | 
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whoſe abilities proved greater-than his own ; -and 
that he had perhaps given himſelf a maſter, whil(t 
he only intended to favour his father-in-law and 
his friend, He thereupon reſolved to undo what 
he conceived to be his own work, and to ſubvert 
Cæſar's fortune: he flattered himſelf, that being 
maſter of the Senate, nothing could withſtand him, 
Czlſar, on his part, grounded his hopes on a victo- 
rious army, and the affection of the people. 

The jealouſy of the command, and a mutual 
emulation of glory, made them ſoon perceive that 
they. were enemies, though ſtill preſerving the 
outward appearance of their former union. But 
Craſſus, who by his credit and immenſe riches ba- 
lanced the power of both, being flain in the Par- 
thian war, they found themſelves at liberty to de- 
clare their ſentiments openly. And the death of 
Julia, Cæſar's daughter, and Pompey's wife, which 
fell out ſoon afterwards, put an end to what little 
friendſhip remained betwixt the father and ſon-in- 
law. 

Rome was then in a prodigious diſorder, bribe- 
ry and venality of places were no longer conceal- 
ed. Thoſe that ſtood candidates brought their 
money openly to the place of election. It was 
without thame diſtributed among the heads of 
factions ; and thoſe who had received it, employ- 
ed force and violence rather than the number of 
votes, to cauſe them to be elected, who had thus 
paid them: fo that ſcarce any office was beſtowed, 
but what had been diſputed ſword in hand, and 
had coſt the lives of many citizens. Both partics 
;proving of equal force, ſeparated often without 
coming to any choice : and this diſorder increaſed 
ſo much, that Rome was once eight months with- 
out magiſtrates. Pompey was ſuſpected to keep 
up that confuſion in the government, in order to 
center the whole authority in himſelf, His crea- 
tures, favouring his ambitious debigns, 'exprefcd 
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in their ſpeeches an abhorrence of that untamed 
licentiouſneſs that reigned in all the elections. Se- 
veral, to ſound the bottom of people's hearts, ſaid, 
That a monarchial ſtate was preferable to a com- 
monwealth, which was degenerated into a total 
anarchy : that they muſt at leaſt have recourle to a 
Dictator ; and that in a choice, now become ne— 
ceſſary, they ought to put themſelves under the 
direction of the tendereſt phyſician ; by which they 
cunningly pointed out Pompey, without naming 
him. The affair was puſhed on with ſo much 
warmth by his adherents, that the Senate ſeemed 
diſpoſed to confer that great dignity upon him, 
which differed from royalty only by being limited, 
and of a ſhorter duration. But Cato, who was 
always watchful over the public liberty, having pe- 
netrated Pompey's deſigns, and fearing leſt, with 
the great power he had, he might make himſelf 
perpetual Dictator, inſinuated to the Senate, That 
it would be more proper to chuſe him ſole Conſul 
without a colleague. He propoſed this, to preſerve 
yet ſome image or a commonwealth ; and becauſe 
a Conſul was bound, when called upon, to give an 
account of his conduct to the people and the Senate, 
which a Dictator was exempted from, | 

The Senate approved the expedient propoſed by 
Cato: Pompey was elected ſole Conſul. They at 
the ſame time continued his governments, and the 
command of thoſe armics to him that obeyed him 
before; and they gave him leave to take a thou- 
ſand talents annually out of the treaſury for their 
pay. He ſoon after married Cornelia, daughter 
of Metellus Pius; and though the Conſulate had 
been conterred on him without a colleague, he af- 
ſociated his father-in-law into that dignity for the 
five laſt months of his conſulſhip : which modera- 
tion rendered him ſtill dearer to the Senate, 

Cæſar took hence an opportunity to atk in his 
turn the Conſulate, and the continuation of his 

governments. 
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vernments. Pompey did not oppoſe him; but 
Marcellus and Lentulus, at his inſtigation, being 
his creatures; alledged, with a deſign to exclude 
Ceſar, Phat the laws did not allow to admit any 
abſent perſon among the candidates. 

Pompey's view in ſtarting this obſtacle, was to 
engage Cæſar to abandon the government of Gaul, 
and the command of his army, to come in perſon 
to ſollicit the conſulate. But Cæſar, who ſaw 
through the artificg, chofe to remain at the head 
of his forces; and it is reported, that when he 
heard the cabal of his adverſaries had prevailed to 
have his deſires rejected, he faid, laying his band 
upon his ſword, ** "This mall obtain me what they 
* fo unjulily refuſe me.” Others attribute this 
anſwer to one of his principal officers, ' whom he 
Bhd lent from the army to demand that dignny for 

un. | Fl 

Ide Senate, who acted no longer but according 
to the impreſſion of Cæſar's enemies, ordained, 
That two legiohs ſhould be draughted out of the 
troops under his and Pompey's command, under 
1 of fending them into Syria againſt the 
Parthtans, who were faid to threaten that province 

with an incurſion ſince Craſſus's defeat. Pompey, 
to weaken Cæſar's army, fent to demand that le- 
you back, which he had lent him. Appius Clau- 

ius was ſent on that commiſſion. Though Cæſar 
readily penetrated his enemies defigns, yet he deli- 
vered theſe two legions to the envoy of the Senate. 
He loaded the officers with preſents, and cauſed 
two hundred and fifty drachmas (about four 
pounds Sterling) to be diſtributed to every private 
ſoldier, as a recompence for his ſervices. But as 
all that had been given out concerning the deſigns 
of the Parthians, was only a pretence made uſe of 
to weaken Czfar's army, and draw two legions from 


it; thoſe troops were no ſooner arrived in Italy, 
| but 
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but they had quarters aſſigned them in Campaniay 
and near Capua, inſtead of being ſent to the Eaſt, 
Appius, at his return, did Cæſar a cc 1Miderable 
piece of ſervice, though contrary to his intention, 
This man, to flatter Pompey's ambition, told him, 
that the whole army in Gaul wiſhed him their 
general; and that the ſoldiers, ſuſpecting Cæſar 
aimed at monarchy, were reſolved to deſert him, as 
ſoon as they ſhould reach Italy. | 
Pompey, ſeduced by this falſe repreſentation, ne- 
glected the precautions that were neceſſary againſt 
an enemy who commanded a powerful army; and 
when the chief of his -party, amazed to fee him 
lull'd afleep in a deceitful ſecurity, repreſent:d to 
him, how much it imported him to ſtrenyih:n 
himſelf, with new levies, he anſwered them proudly, 
„That he needed only ſtamp with his foot on the 
„ground, and thence he could make armed le- 
i gions ariſe,” He ſpoke with 10 much confidence 
only, becauſe he flattered himſelf, that if it came 
to an open rupture, part of Cæſar's army would 
deſert to him. However, as he feared the fortune 
and valour of that great commander, he endea- 
voured to remove him from the governmeut of 
Gaul without coming to an open rupture. He 
concerred.,meaſures with the Senate to nominate his 
ſucceſſor: the affair was taken into conlideration : 
every body agreed, that the time ot his commiſſion 
being near expired, it was juſt to ſend ſome Scna- 
tor to Gaul, who ſhould take on him the govern- 
ment of that province, and the command of the 
army there. Curio, a Tribune of the people, who 
would ſeem to adhere to neither party, though ſe- 
eretly devoted to Cæſar, declared himſelf for the 
general fentiments of the Senators, to whom he 
paid great compliments upon the ſame, But he 
added, That to ſecure the public liberty, it was 
liewiſe neceſſary, that Pompcy ſhould at the ſame 
Une diſband the armies under his command, and 
quit 
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quit the governments of Spain and Lybia. Pom. 
pey's friends reply'd to this, That the time of his 
commiſſion was not at an end, as Cæſar's was. But 
Pompey himſelf anſwered, That he had taken thoſe 
employments only out of reſpect to the Senate; 
and was ready to lay them down, without waiting 
till the time allowed by the laws ſhould be expired, 
He promiſed to be his own depoſer; and in order 
to determine the Senate to give that moment a ſuc- 
ceſſor to Cæſar, he added with a ſeeming candour, 
That he was thoroughly informed of his intentions; 
and that, as his frietid' and relation, he could aſſure 
them, 'That that great general, wearied with a ten 
years war againſt the moſt warlike nations of the 
earth, coveted nothing more than to taſte the 
ſweets of a peaceable life in his on native coun- 
try. Dont 24 
Chad, who diſcerned all the artifice of this 
ſpeech, and ſaw that Pompey had ſpoken fo poſi- 
tively about Cæſar's ſentiments, with no other view 
than to obtain that his ſucceſſor ſhould be named; 
anſwered; It was not ſufficient he ſhould promiſe 
to quit his governments, it behoved he ſhould do 
it that very inſtant : that they were both too 
werful; and the intereſt of the Commonwealth 
required both ſhould become private- men at the 
ſame time. He concluded, It was his opinion, that 
unleſs they did both at the ſame time quit the com- 
mand of their armies, they both ſhould be declared 
enemies of the Commonwealth, EE Fi 
Curio had no other deſign, in prefling ſo warmly 
their. mutual abdication, but to conceal his ſecret 
inclination to Cæſar's interèſt; and he did it the 
more readily, becauſe he was very well informed, 
Pompey could never reſolve to quit his govern 
ments: and although he had done it, and Czſar 
ſhould likewiſe have been'obliged to quit the com: 
mand of his army, Curio was very ſenſible by 
how many ties Cæſar had bound his N and 
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ſoldiers to his fortune; and that it would not be 
difficult for him to liſt thoſe troops anew under his 
colours, which were ſecretly kept * his pay. 

This Tribune not having got his opi- 
nion to prevail, broke up the Senate ac- _— 
cording to the power df his office. The „ 
Conſuls, C. Claudius Marcellus, and I. MW 
Cornelius Lentulus, ſummoned it together again 
after a few days. Marcellus, firſt conſul, and an 


-open adherent of Pompey, took a particular me- 


thod to get him continued in his governments. 
He put the queſtions about Cæſar and Pompey ſe- 

arately : and the firſt queſtion was, Whether the 
tart thought it reaſonable that Pompey ſhould 
lay down the authority wherewith the Senate had 
inveſted him ? the majority was for the negative. 
He then told the votes concerning Cæſar, after ha- 
ving put the queſtion, Whether it was their opi- 
nion to give Cæſar a ſucceflor ? to which all una- 
nimouſly conſented, But Curio, though he was 
not then a Tribune, having put the queſtion, 
Whether the Senate did not think it yet more ad- 
viſeable, that both ſhould quit the command of 
their armies ? after telling the voices, they found 
three hundred and ſeventy for the affirmative ; a- 
gainſt no more than twenty-two, who obſtinately 
retained their opinion, That Pompey only ſhould 
keep the command of his forces. 

Marcellus, aſhamed and angry to fee his party 
reduced to ſo ſmall a number, cried out with much 
warmth,  * Well then! let Cæſar be your maſter, 
* fince you. will have it ſo.” Upon which ſome of 
his friends having added, to intimidate the Senate, 
That Cæſar was come on this fide the Alps, and 
was marching at the head of his whole army ſtrait 
for Rome, and Curio having ſhown the imperti- 
nence of that news; the Conſul, enraged that he 
could not bring the Senate back to his own opinion, 
vent out abruptly, ſaying, That ſince he was hin- 
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dred in his care of the Commonwealth, he would 
apply ſuch remedies to the impending ruin, as he 
ſhould think moſt fitting, according to the power 
of his office. Thence he went with his colleague 
Lentulus a little way out of town, to a houſe where 
Pompey was; and preſenting him a ſword, he ſaid, 
ſpeaking in the name of both; © We command | 
* yon to march againſt Cæſar, and to fight for the 
* defence of our native country.“ Pompey de- | 
clared, that he would obey them; and added with 
a feigned modeſty, © Unleſs a more happy expe- | 
dient be firſt found out.“ ; 
Cxſar, informed of all the tranſactions at Rome, 
that he might always have the appearance of ju- | 
ſtice on his fide, wrote ſeveral times to the Senate 
with a great deal of temper, and as deſiring peace, : 
He required, either they ſhould continue him in a 
his government, as they had granted Pompey; or 
that he might be allowed to put up for the Conſu- 


late, though abſent from Rome, He afterwards p 
renewed Curio's propoſals, inſiſting, that Pompey 

and he ſhould quit their governments, and com- - 
mand of the armies at the ſame time. But the Se- | 
nators, who for the greateſt part favoured Pompey, » 
having rejected all thoſe propoſals, Cxfar fell ſo : 
low as only to demand, that the government of 1 
Inyrium and the command of two legions ſhould 1 
be continued to him; which however, it is probable, hes 
he would never have propoſed, if he had believcd tl 
they would have granted it him. But he was very n 
well appriſed, that the contrary party had reſolved * 
to dilarm him entirely; and indeed they rejected 1 


every one of his propoſals. Marcellus, firſt Con- | 
ſul, and entirely devoted to Pompey, naturally p 
proud and haughty, ſaid it was ſhameful to the 
Commonwealth to treat with one of her ſubjects, K 
while he was yet in arms. And Lentulus, his col i 
league, overloaded with debts, and who could not 


fand it but by favour of the public diſturbances, 
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was not ſorry that a civil war ſhould happen, be- 
cauſe he might make himſelf conſiderable, and 
amaſs great riches, if his party prevailed, a 
Ceſar, who rightly foreſaw the ſucceſs of this 
negociation, paſſed the Alps at the head of the 
third legion, and halted at Ravenna, He ſent im- 
mediately Fabius, one of his lieutenants, with let- 
ters for the Senate, to Rome, They began with a 
lofty relation of all his great exploits; and begged 
that ſome regard thould be had to his ſervices, II 
next proteſted, that he was ready to quit the com- 


mand jointly with Pompey ; but if that general 


pretended to keep it, he on his part ſhould know 
how to maintain himſelf at the head of his legions; 
that he even deſigned to be at Rome in a few days, 
to revenge his private injuries, and thoſe that were 
done to his country. 

Theſe laſt threatning words raiſed the whole Se- 
nate againſt him. Lentulus ſaid, it was uſcleſs to 


dcliberate upon a letter which contained a decla- 


ration of war; and added, in a violent paffion, 
There was more occaſion to take vp arms, than to 
count the votes concerning ſo great a rubber as 
Cefar., Lucius Domitius was inſtantly appointed 
his ſueceſſor, and they gave him four thouſand new 
levies to enable him to go and take poſitfion of 
his government. Then they formed the decree of 


the Senate, as dictated by the moſt declared ens- 


mies of Cæſar. It was therein ordained, that he 
ſhould within ſuch a time diſband his army; and, 
if he refuſed to obey, that he ſhould be proſecuted 
as an enemy of the Commonwealth *. To no pur- 
pole did Mark Antony, then Tribune, back'd by 
Curio and Caſſius, endeavour, by virtue of their 
otfice, to oppoſe this decree : the Conſuls, provo- 
ked at their oppoſition, drove them forcibly out of 
the Senate, Pompey himſelf had ſeat ſecretly for 
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ſoldiers to inſult them, Antony, before he went, 
cried out, that the Tribunitian dignity, which hi. 
therto had been kept ſacred, was no longer ſecure. 
from inſult; but that he foreſaw, that ſuch violent 
proceedings were only the prelude of bloody wars, 
proſcriptions and murders. And at going, off, he 
made horrible imprecations againſt ſuch as were 
the cauſe of thoſe diſaſters: and thefe three Sena- 
tors, after having diſguifed themſelves like flares, 
for fear of being known, made all the haſte they 
conld to Cæſar's camp. 

'The decree of the Senate was like a declaration 
of war, Two powerful parties were feen to take 
up arms, both pretending to do it for the defence 
of the laws and liberty; but whoſe chiefs had no 
other but a ſecret view to eſtabliſh their qwn power, 
and to deſtroy that liberty and thoſe very laws, 
Pompey;s party had ſomething more of a ſpecious 
outſide : he covered himſelf with the awful name 
of the Commonwealth, which acknowledged hint 
for her general, and the whole Senate with the 
Conſuls followed his enfigns. Cæſar had of his 
ſide the affections of the people, ſupported by a 
victorious army; and if Pompey's party had a 
greater appearance of juſtice, that of his rival was 
the moſt powerful and the ſecureſt. 

The Senate flattered themſelves, that Cæſar could 
not have drawn his forces ſo ſoon from the remo- 
teſt part of Gaul, where they were quartered in 
different provinces ; and that before they had paſ- 
ſed the Alps, Pompey would have a confiderable 
army on foot, But Czfar, whoſe foreſight and 
activity were matchleſs, reſolved to prevent his ene- 
mies by the ſuddenneſs and boldneſs of his march. 
He was already at Ravenna, as we have faid, He 
immediately ſent a ſecret order to ſuch of his troops 
as were the neareſt, to advance towards the Rubi- 
con, a ſmall river that parted his government of 
Gallia Ciſalpina from the reſt of Italy. 


He 
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He himſelf ſet out in the evening, marched all 
night with an uncommon diligence, and arrived at 
the place appointed by break of day, where he 
found about five thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe, He halted a while on the bank of that little 
river. He was uneaſy about the ſucceſs of his un- 
dertaking, and all the evils and diſaſters of a civil 
war preſented themſelves at once to his mind, 
Cæſar, brought up in the boſom of a Common- 
wealth, could not, as he drew near to Rome, look 
on the approaching ruin of his country without 
being concerned, He had hitherto thought him- 
ſelf ſure of a firmneſs of ſoul, or rather an inſenſi- 
bility, which he could not eaſily attain; and liberty, 
ready to fall by his-arm, gave him ſome remorſe. 
If I put off any longer the croſſing of this river, 
* (ſaid he to the chief officers about him) I am un- 
„ done; and if I do croſs it, how many people 
* ſhall I make wretched!” But after having re- 
flected on the hatred and inveteracy of his enemies 
and his own ſtrength, he threw himſelf into the 
river, and crofles it, ſaying what is common upon 
doubtful and dangerous undertakings ; It is 
„% done the die is thrown.*,” He immediately 
marched with all the ſpeed. that it was poſſible to 
do with a body of infantry, He arrives before 
— ſurpriſes the place, and. makcs himſelf ma- 

er Of it, 


I: is impoſſible to expreſs. the terror and fear of 


all Italy and Rome itſelf, ypon the news of the ta- 
king of that place: they fancied this dreaded cap- 
tain already at the gates of the city, with all the 
forces he commanded. in Gaul. The Senate met 
ſeveral. times without coming to any reſolution ; 


their minds were too fluctuating and divided. Se- 


veral Senators, without propoſing any thing them- 
ſelves, only contradicted the advice of others; and 


Plut. in Czl. App. I 2. 
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in thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies, nothing was agreed 
on but what proved impoſſible to execute, Pom- 
ey was not without uneaſineſs in this confuſion, 
e had neither troops, nor ſtrong place to ſecure 
a retreat, and was obliged to bear with the re- 
proaches of moſt part of the Senate, who com- 
plained, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be lulled 
aſleep by Cæſar's letters, and the deceitful ſhow he 
made of deſiring peace. Cato himſelf told him, 
that he could not deny but he had warned him often, 
that the ſecret deſigns of Cæſar were to make him- 
ſelf ſole maſter of the government. * I own, (re- 
« plied Pompey) that you knew him better than I: 
«© you unravelled his true ſentiments as they were 
in reality; but as for me, I have hitherto judged 
of them only by what I thought they ſhould be *,” 
Every Senator thought himſelf privileged to make 
him reproaches, and to adviſe him, He met with 
oppoſition on all ſides, and this filled his mind with 
fear and ſuſpicions. The very people now refuſed 
obedience to their magiſtrates; and every man ſet 
up for the arbiter of his duty, under pretence of 
providing for his own ſafety. 
Pompey, in this confuſion, ſeeing himfelf in 
Rome without troops, and fearing, if he ſhould 
arm the people, they would declare againſt him in 
favour of Cæſar, reſolved to carry the feat of the 
war farther, and to go to Apulia, where the-two 
legions were encamped, which Cæſar had ſurren- 
dered to Appius . He remonſtrated to the Senate, 
that he ſhould not be long in want of ſoldiers, if they 
would but follow him out of Rome, and even out of 
Italy, in caſe he could not maintain himſelf there: 
that true Romans ought to think any country 
theirs, where they could preſerve their liberty : 
that the commonwealth had two legions near Ca- 
pua, two more in Theffaly ; and that Petreius and 
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Afranius, his lieutenants. in Spain, were at the 


head of a powerful army, eutirely made up of Ve- 
trans, who were noways inferior to thoſe of Cæ- 
far, either for courage or experience, belides the 
troops diſperſed in the different provinces of Aſia 
and Africa, and the ſuccours that might be expect- 
ed from the kings in alliance wich the Roman 
ſtate. The Conſuls, and a great number of Sena- 
tors, all friends or creatures of Pompey, generouſ- 
ly reſolved to follow his fortune hey left Rome 
in the evening very haſtily: how-v-r diſmal this 
departure was, which diſtanced them from their 
native country, and was going to ſeparate: them 
from their wives and children, they conſidered 
Rome, where they could not maintain themſelves, 
to be no other than Cæſar's camp. 

It was not long, indeed, before he made him- 
felf maſter of it“; and he was received there by 
his adherents, and by all the people with a general 
applauſe. As in a civil war, money is no lefs 
neceflary than arms, he ſeized on the public trea- 
ſure, in ſpite of Metellus, Tribune of the people, 
who offered to hinder it: he even threarned to kill 
him if he did not retire. And having taken thence 
four thouſand one hundred and thirty pound 
weight of gold, and eighty thouſand pound weight 
of ſilver, which makes near two hundred-thouſand 
pounds Sterling, he put himſelf in a condition to 
march after Pompey and his followers : but that ge- 
neral of the Senate, who was reſolved to draw the 
war into length, to have time to gather more for- 
ces, paſſed over from Italy into Epirus, and taking 
ſhipping at Brunduſium, he arrived in the port of 
Durachium, or Durazzo, in Iſtria f. Cæſar nor 
being able to overtake him, made himſelf maſter 


PDP. H. I. 4r. + Id. ib. App. I. 2. Plut. in Cæſare. P 
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of all Italy in leſs than two months. The „ 
detail and particular events of the civil war , 7 
do not belong to my purpoſe. It is known 
that the empire coft Cæſar in a manner but 705. 
one hour's time. ſince the battle of Pharſfalia deci 
ded the whole matter. The death of Pompey, ſoon 
after killed in Egypt, completed the fall of his 
party. 'The aQtivay of Cæſar, and rapidity of his 
victories, gave no time to croſs him in his deſigns, 
War carried him into different climates; victory 
followed him almoſt every where; and glory never 
forſook him: his moderation and clemency diſarm- 
ed his enemies quite; and though educated by his 
uncle Marius, he retained of him neither that ob- 
ſtinate hatred, nor that cruel deſire of revenge, 
which made that ancient chief of a party ſpill ſo 
much blood. 

Cxfſar, either more humane, or more artful, al- 
ways ſacrificed his private reſentments to the eſta 
bliſhing of his empire. He forgave all Pompey's 
adherents. There were ſeveral whom he did not 
ule otherwiſe than even his beſt friends, when it 
came to the diſtributing of places and dignities in 

the empire. All from that time gave way to his 
power; and two years after his paſſing the Rubicon, 
he entered Rome waſter of the whole world, and 
triumphant over all his enemies, 

The Senate, after his return, decreed him ex- 
traordinary honours, and an unlimited authority, 

which left the commonwealth but a ſhadow of li- 
berty He was appointed Conful for ten years, 
and e Dictator. They gave him the name 
of Imperator, and the auguſt title of Father of his 
country. His perſon was declared ſacred and in— 
violable. This was rcuniting and perpetuating in 
him alone the power and yearly prerogatives of all 
the Oy of the ſlate, They added to this profu- 
ſion ++ honours the privilege of ſitting ar all public 


games in a gilded chair, with a golden crown * 
1 
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his head; and it was ordained by a decree, that 
even after his deceaſe, that chair and crown ſhould 
be placed as uſual at all the public ſpectacles, to 
render his memory immortal. Nothing was. want» 
ing now but the title of king. He deliberated whe- 
ther he ſhould aſſume it, and he in a manner tried 
on the diadem. But having diſcerned the averſion 
the Romans had for the name and pomp of royal» 
ty, he durſt not venture to fix the crown upon his 
head in the midſt of a commonwealth whoſe liber- 
ty he had fo lately oppreſs'd.: he choſe to appear in 
public neither as a ſovereign, nor as a private per- 
ſon, He reſolved upon a third expedient, more 
doubtful and dangerous. He weakly flattered him- 
ſelf to dazzle his fellow · citizens by | know not what 
ſtrange and inconſiſtent mixture of liberty and ab- 
ſolute power; and he was even bold enough to uſe 
clemency at the beginning of an uſurpation It 
was to gain the confidence of the Senate and the 
republican party. that, contrary to the advice of his. 
beſt friends, he broke his Spanith guards; not 
conſidering, as they hinted to him, that domina- 
tion got by force of arms, was not to be preſerved 
but by the ſame means. But Cæſar, now become 
the maſter of the world, had too catily credited che 
diſcourſes af his flattęrers, ho gave him to un- 
derſtand, ** 1 hat after having put an end to the 
* civil wars, the commonwealth was more concerns. 
«ed in his prefervation than himſelf.” 

His enemies took advantage of his over much ſe- 
curity, and turned thoſe falte meaſurcs againſt him- 
ſelf -. Moſt of the Senators had conferred thoſe. 
extraordinary honours. on him with no other view 
than to render kim odious, and that they might 
work his ruin the ſurer. 'The grandees chiefly, 
who had followed Pompey's fortune, and who 
could not forgive him their owing their lives in the 
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plains of Pharſalia to him, upbraided themſelves 
ſecretly for accepting of his kindneſs, as having 
been in one ſenſe the price of the public liberty; 
and thoſe whom he fancied his beſt friends, accept- 
ed of his favours only to have the freer acceſs tg 
his perſon, and to accompliſh his ruin. 

He had formed a deſign to turn his arms againſt 
the Parthians, to avenge the defeat and death of 
Craſſus; and he was to ſet out upon that cxpedi- 
tion in a few days. His creatures and flatterers, to 
diſpoſe the Romans to ſee him inveſted with the 
titic of King with leſs reluctance, made it their bu- 
ſineſs to give out, that the books of the Sybils de. 
claved, that the Parthians could never be vanquith- 
ed, unleſs the Romans had a king for their gene- 
ral, It is even ailirmed, that Aurelius Cotta, one 
of his creatures, who had thoſe ſacred volumes in 
his keeping, was to make his report out of them on 
the Ides of March to the Senate; and that Cæſars 
fricnds, by way of qualifying the matter on ac- 
count of the commonwealth, were to propoſe that 
ſame day, That he thould only be ſtiled Dictator 
in Rome, and all over Italy; but that he ſhould be 
acknowledged a king, and take upon him that 
title, in reſpect of all foreign nations ſubject to the 
Roman empire, 

Czfſar's enemies made uſe of thoſe rumours t0 
haſten his ruin, They deteſted his ambition; aud 
all that were zealous republicans reſolved rather 
perith, than to fee the entire extinction of the pur 
blic liberty. It was agreed in private cabals, that 
the commonwealth could be no longer maintained 
without the death of the Dictator : and above fix 
Senators confpired againſt his life, | 

Brutus and Caſſius, whom Cſar had made Piz 
tors for that year, were at the head of this party. 
Brutus glory'd in being ſprung from that anciel 
Brutus, whom the commonwealth owned for It 
founder. Love of liberty was tranſmitted to hin 

8 wi 
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with the blood of his anceſtors. But though he 
was a declared enemy to monarchy, he could hard- 
y tell how to hate the monarch, of whom he had 
received ſo many favours; and it was only the love 
of his country, ſuperior to all obligations, that 
made him enter into the conſpiracy. Caſſius, on 
the contrary, naturally proud and imperious, and 
even a greater enemy of the tyrant than of the ty- 
ranny, ſought, in Cæſar's undoing, nothing more than 
to be revenged for ſome injuries he had received 
of him; and he came into the plot, not ſo much 
for the public good, as to ſatisfy his private paſlion, 
The conſpirators, to give a ſpecious colour to 
their deſigns, put off the execution of them to the 
Ides of March; that is, till the day that Cæſar was 
to be proclaimed king. Some diviners had fore- 
told him, That that day would be fatal to him; 
and the night before, he perceived that Calphurnia 
his wife ſighed and groaned extremely in her ſleep. 
She owned to him in the morning, that ſhe dream- 
ed ſhe held him in her arms run through in many 
places L. She intreated him not to go abroad that 
day, and to put off the aſſembly of the Senate; or, 
d be Sear 
at leaſt, if her prayers could not prevail, no to 
refuſe her the ſatisfaction of conſulting the event by 
ſacrifice, | 
Ceſar, though not very ſuperſtitious, could not 
refuſe that 'complaiſance to a virtuous wife wiom 
he loved; the more, becauſe the Augurs bore a 
great weight; and there were but very few people 
who did not-run after thoſe preſages, which w e 
reputed in thoſe days the interpreters of deſtiny. A 
great many ſacrifices were offered; and all the ſiyns 
vere ominous. Cæſar reſolved to diſmiſs the Se- 
nate, and gave orders for it to Mark Antony, his 


deareſt confident, whom he had made Conſul for 
that year, 5 
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Decimus Brutus, who had no leſs a ſhare in hi 
confidence, tho” one of the conſpirators, fearing tha 
if Cæſar put off going to the Senate, the plot might 
be diſcovered, remonſtrated to him, that fince the 
Senate was ſummoned by his ſpecial order, they 
would take this counter-order for an affront“; 
that the whole aſſembly was difpoſed to proclain 
him king of all the provinces out of Italy; and he 
ſhould not put off the joy which his friends con- 
ceived at ſeeing him inveſted with that glorious 
title, which would be a monument and a recompence 
of his many great victories: and as he was ſaying 
ſeveral more ſuch flattering things, he took him by 
the hand, and drew him out of his houſe, It is re- 
ported, that by the way he reccived ſeveral note, 
which diſcovered the conſpiracy to him, but that 
the multitude about him did not permit him to 
read them; but that he gave them to his ſecretaries 
as he uſed to do. the petitions that were preſented to 
Him, when he appeared abroad. 

Scarce was he come down from his litter, when 
all the conſpirators, as to do him honour, furroyn- 
ded him. Artilius Cimber, who was one of them, 
preſented himfelt according to what they had agreed, 
to demand his brother's pardon, who was baniſhed, 
Upon Cæſar's refuſal, Cimber, under pretence of 
-begging it with greater ſubmiſſion, laid hold of the 
bottom of his robe, but pulled it ſo hard, that he 
made him bend his neck. Then Caſca drew his 
dagger, and ſtabbed him in the ſhoulder ; but the 
wound proved but flight. Cæſar fell upon hin, 
and threw him down; but as they were ſcuffling, 
another of the conſpirators came behind, and ſtab: 
bed him in the ſide. Caſſius, at the fame time, 
wounded him in the face, and Brutus pierced hi 
thigh . He was yet defending himſelf with much 
courage; but the blood he loſt through ſo many 


* Plut, in Cæſar. 1 App. l. 3. c. 36. 
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wounds, having weakened him, he went to the feet 
of Pompey's ſtatue “, where he fell and expi- ,._ _ of 
red, after having been ſtabbed in three and 
twenty places by the hands of thoſe whom 
he thought he had diſarmed by his good * 
offices *. | 

The conſpirators, ſeeing him dead, offered at the 
ſame time to give an account to the Senate of the 
motives of their undertaking, and to exhort them 
to approve an action, which had reſtored liberty to 
their country. But no body would hearken to them: 
moſt of the Senators, terrified and filled with 
amazement, withdrew in great haſte, They retired 
to their houſes, where they locked themſelves up, 
without knowing what they had to hope or to fear 
from ſo bold an action, and ſo tragical an event +, 
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After Cæſar's death, tus parties ariſe in the Common- 
wealth One fide declares for the conſpirators ; 
the other demand, that the death of the Diftator be 
puniſhed, Marc Antony the Conſul declares fame: 
times for one, ſometimes for the other, according as 
it ſuits his own private views. His ſcheme of 
grandeur croſſed by young Oftavius, grand-nephew 
and adopted fon of the Diftator, Octavius procures 
his adojtion to be confirmed by the Prætor, and ne- 
clares himſelf openly heir of his great uncle, whiſe 

name he aſſumes, By Ciceros aſſiſtance, he bring 

the 
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the Senate over to his intereſt. The triumvirate- 
of Cefar, Antony and Lepidus, Cruel preſerip- 
tions. Cæſar makes uſe ꝙ the forces of Lepidus, 
and Antony, to undo the conſpirators and their ad- 
herents, He afterwards declares againſt Antony 
and. Lepidus themſelves, and at laſt remains ſole 
maſter of the whole Roman empire. 


| RUTUS and Caſſius, not having had power 
to keep the Senate together, went all over the 
town, followed- by their accomplices, with their 
diggers yet bloody in their hands. To bring the 
people over to their party, they proclaimed in the 
ſtreets, that they had killed the King of Rome, and 
the tyrant of their country ®, They were preceded 
by a herald, who on a javelin carried a hat for a 
ſignal of liberty; and they admoniſhed the people 
to lend them a helping hand in reſtoring the Com- 
monwealth, Some Senators, that had no ſhare in 
the plot, joined the conſpirators, to do themſelves 
honour, and publicly beſtowed large encomiums 
upon them. But there was nobody among the 
people, who declared for them. They were no 
longer thoſe ancient Romans, who preferred liberty 
before life, Moſt, become effeminate with the de- 
J licacies of Rome, accuſtomed to live. by the ſale of 
their votes, which they gave to the higheſt bidder, 
or by the liberal preſents of the Dictator, bewailed 


him as the father of his country. The conſpira- 
„vors, ſurpriſed at their melancholy looks, retired to 
be the Capitol; whither, for their ſafety, they carried 
- a great number of gladiators, dependents on Deci— 


mus Brutus, one of the conſpirators; and they ifaw 
of with regret, that the death of an uſurper was go— 
ing to create freſh calamitics in the Commonwealth *, 


1 And indeed, Antony, Lepidus, and other more 
p particular favourites of Cæſar, who at firſt hid 
15 t App. l. 2. c. 37. * Vell. Pat. I. 2. e. 58. 
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themſelves for fear of being involved in his ruin, 
appeared in public as ſoon as they perceived this 
diſpoſition in the people : they called together their 
Tear of crestures, and reſolved to revenge the 

| death of the Dictator, Lepidus, by order 
8 of Antony, who was Conſul, cauſed a body 
709 . of troops, which he commanded as general 
of the horſe, to advance even into the field of Mars, 
Antony, on his part, being then firſt Conſul ®, and 
intruſted with the government, cavſed Cæſar's mo- 
ney and papers to be carried to his own houſe, and 
ſummoned the Senate. Never did that auguſt body 
meet on ſo important and nice an occaſion, They 
came there to decide, whether Cæſar had been an 
uſurper, or a lawful magiſtrate ; and whether thoſe 
that had killed him, deſerved to be rewarded or 
punithed, Antony, to prevent many of the moſt 
noted in the Senate, who held places and govern- 
ments by no other authority than Cæſar's liberaliry, 


Rome, 


from declaring againſt his memory, put this que- 


ſtion; Whether, ſuppoſing he was declared an 
uſurper, all his ordinances ſhould likewiſe be de- 
clared. void +? Whether all the regulations he had 
made in the empire ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 
magiſtrates of the Commonwealth, and governors 
of provinces, whom he had nominated, be diveſted 
of their dignities ? 

There were two parties in the Senate, who, 


without declaring themſelves openly, carried on. 


two very contrary deſigns with abundance of art 
and diſſimulation. Antony, at the head of Czſar's 
creatures and friends, aimed at the ſovereign power 
himſelf, and ſought it in the ruin of all the aſlaſ- 
ſins, The true Republicans, without approving 
openly what had newly happened, had no other 
view than the reſtoring the Commonwealth ; aad 
moſt, being either relations or friends to the con- 


* Idem. App. Ibid, | + App. J. 2. c. 39. 
ſpirators, 
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ſpirators, would not have been ſorry to obtain ſome 
diſtant governments for them, leſs to do them ho- 
nour, than to provide for their ſafety. But as in 
this new confuſion the greater part of the Senators. 
did not ſee through each other's deſigns, they all 
miſtruſted one another, and did not open them- 
ſelves without abundance of caution, not knowing 
as yet whom they ſhould e' er long be obliged either 
to love or to hate: ſo that after ſeveral different 
overtures, they took a medium to content both 
parties, It was agreed, that nobody ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted for Czfar's death; but it was ſtipulated by 
the ſame decree, that all his ordinances ſhould 
ſtand, 

This was, as it were, to declare him at the ſame 


time both innocent and guilty ; fince it was incon- 


ſiſtent for the Senate to confirm what he had done 
during his dictatorſhip, and at the ſame time to de- 
cree, that his murderers ſhould not be proſecuted, 
Antony was very ſenſible of this contradiction ; 
but he durſt not oppoſe this decree of the Senate, 
for fear of Decimus Brutus, one of the conſpira- 
tors, who was governor of Gallia Ciſalpina, and 
commander of a powerful army. He thought is 
proper to conceal his real ſentiments, till he were 
able to cope with him, or till ſome favourable op- 
portunity enabled him to fnatch his government 
from him, and to entice away his ſoldiers, who 
moſt of them bad ſerved under him in Cæſar's ar- 
mies. Theſe were the reaſons that prevailed with 
him to ſubſcribe to the Senate's decree. The pro- 
vinces were diſtributed at the ſame time; Brutus 
got the government ot the iſle of Crete, Caſſius of 
Africa, Trebonius of Aſia, Cimber of Bythinia ; 
an dthat of Gallia Ciſalpina, given to him by Cæſar, 
was confirmed to Decimus Brutus. Antony even 
conſented to ſee Brutus and Caflius “. There was 
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a ſort of a reconciliation made h tween thoſe heads 
of the two parties: but nobody took this to be ſin- 
cere, 'Their hearts were too much ulcerated to 
continue in the terms of moderation; and it was 
not long before Antony ſhowed openly, that he 
deſigned to be revenged on all the conſpirators, 
Cæſar had truſted his will to Piſo, his tather-in- 
law. The time was now come to open it, and at 
the ſame time to celebrate the funeral of the Dic- 
tator. Caſſius oppofed it, and was therein ſeconded 


by his adherents in the Senate, who feared that the 


ſight of theſe obſequies would renew the affeCtions- 
of the people, and cauſe new troubles “. Antony 
and Piſo, with that very deſign, inſiſted, that one 
who had been Pontifex Maximus ought not to be 
deprived of the honours of ſepulture. Thoſe 
«© who boaſt gf having killed a tyrant, (faid Piſo,) 
* treat us themſelves like tyrants, They are very 
« willing, that whatever Cæſar has done in their 
behalf ſhould be ratified; and at the fame time, 
« in an imperious manner, demand that his laſt dif- 
*« poſitions be ſuppreſſed f. The Senate (added 
« Piſo) wilt regulate what they think the moſt fit- 
„ ting to honour the obſequies of that great man 
„but as to his will, which he depoſited in my 
* hands, I will not betray his truſt; and unleſs ! 


© am deprived of life, I am reſolved to read it be- 


“ fore the whole people.” The affair was debated 
by both parties with much warmth. At laſt Bru- 
tus, who perhaps did not foreſee the conſequences 
of this ſtep, obliged thoſe of his party to give way 
to the other. It was decreed, That Cæſar's will 
fhould be executed, and his funerals performed at 
the public charge. . | 

The will being produced, was read in preſence 
of all the people k. There it was found, that he 
had adopted Octavius, fon to his ſiſter's daughter, 
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for his ſon and principal heir; that in caſe he died 
without heirs male, he had: nominated for his next 
heir Decimus Brutus, one of the confpirators ; that 
he had nominated fome others of Brutus's accom- 
plices, to take care of Octavius's education, he be- 
ing yet but eighteen years old. By the fame will, he 
*; his gardens to the people of Rome; and to 
every individual citizen the ſum of ſeventy five At- 
tic drachmas, or three hundred ſeſterces .. The 
people were extremely moved, when they heard 
that that gr@t man, of whom they had received ſo 
many favours during his life-time, had extended 
his good will towards them, even beyond his life, 
by new liberalities. Sentiments of grief and grati- 
tude forced tears from the whole affembly ; and 
this general affection was converted into an indig- 
nation againſt the confpirators, and chiefly againſt 
Decimus Brutus, who had plunged his, dagger into 
the boſom of him, who in 65 honourable a manner 
had juſt before appointed him one of his heirs. 
Antony, ' perceiving this diſpofition in the minds 
of the people, ſent for the corpſe into the Forum, 
to increaſe their refentment at ſo moving a fight. 


He himſelf pronounced his funeral oration. He 


began it with the recital of his victories and con- 
queits,, He next enlarged very mnch upon that 
uncommon moderation, which the Dictator had 
ſhowed towards his private enemies, during the 
whole courſe of the civil war. From this be pro- 
ceeded to the extraordinary honours wh-ch the 
Senate had decreed him; as an evidence and a re- 
compence of his virtues. He repeated aloud the 
decree, by which he was declared Father of his 
country, and his perfon ſacred and inviolable. | 
As ſoon as he had ſpoke this laſt ſentence, he made 
a ſtop; and turning himſelf towards the corpſe laid 
on the funeral pile, and ſhowing it to the people; 
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« See there, (ſays he,) how well we keep our oaths, 
* how grateful we approve ourſelves! A perjur- 
*« ed and ungrateful crew, (continued he), have 
% dared to aſſaſſinate the greateſt of men; even 
* that very man, who after having generouſl 

given them their lives in the plains of Pharſalia, 
* had likewiſe raiſed them to the higheſt digni- 
% ties in the Commonwealth.” And then, as it 
were, introducing Cæſar himſelf ſpeaking and 
complaining of their ingratitude : *©** Wherefore 
« did I preſerve the lives of my murderers ? Shall 
%% I not find one friend among that great number 
„% on whom I heaped and accumulated my favours 
„% that will revenge me of the perfidiouſneſs of 
« thoſe traitors?” Then raiſing his voice, and 
ſtretching forth his hands towards the Capitol, he 
cricd out, Oh Jupiter! here I am, ready to re- 
« venge him; I ſwear it in the moſt ſolemn man- 
„ ner: and ye Gods, protectors of this empire, I 
* conjure you to favour me in the executing ſo 
« juſt a duty.“ And ſtill the more to aggravate 
the grief and reſentment of the multitude, he takes 
Cxfſar's robe, and holds it up to their view all 


bloody. At the fame time he ſhews his image, 


which he had for that purpoſe caufed to be made 
of wax, and on which the artiſt by his order had 
expreſſed the three and twenty wounds, which the 
Dictator had received both in his face and all other 
parts of his body. | 

At this fad ſpectacle, all the people melted into 
tears; each celebrated his praiſes. Some cried up 
his uncommon valour, others his ſweetnefs and 
clemenry; all equally abhorred the cruelty of the 
aljaſtins : and rage ſucceeding to compaſſion, a body 
of Plebeians haſtened to the ſeveral houſes of the 
conſpirators to ſet fire to them. But they had pro- 
vided againſt it. ſtrengthning themſelves with the 
aſlitince of their friends and doincitics That 
muttiiade. without any other arms- beſides oy 
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grief and anger, was eaſily beaten off. The peo- 
ple not proving the ſtrongeſt, retreated, making 
bitter imprecations mixed with threats. The moſt 
violent ſwore aloud, that they would return the 
next day with fire and ſword, to ſacrifice them to 
Cæſar's ghoſt. 

The conſpirators, and even the Senate, were 
equally offended at the artful ſpeech of Antony“. 
The conſpirators complained, that the Conſul, con- 
trary to the decree of the Senate and his own word, 
by which it had been agreed to bury all that had 
paſſed in oblivion, had ſo pathetically enlarged on 
the praiſes of Cæſar with no other view. but to ex- 
cite the rage of the people, and promote their ruin, 
They ſaw very well, that they could. got much de- 
pend on his eaths. The conſpirators, now pretty 
ſure that he would make the moſt of the averſion 
which the people expreſſed towards them, to bring 
on their undoing, left Rome, where they could no 
longer abide with ſafety, Moſt of them upon dif- 
ferent pretences retired to their governments, They 
underhand made themſclves ſure of the legions and 
other forces, which they found in the provinces., 
Screral feized on the public monies. The kings 
and cities of the Eaſt, in alliance with the Roman 
ſtate, promiſed them powerſn! fuccours. Their 
party became formidable. Brutus. Caſſius, and 
the other conſpirators, made no ill uſe of it. They, 
on the contrary, declarcd, that they were ready 
to live the remainder of their days out of their 
native country, and in baniſhment, provided that 
Cæſar's creatures did not invade the public liberty. 

The Senate, without declaring themſelves open- 
ly, did however ſecretly favour their undertakings, 
being convinced that the preſervation of the repu- 
blican government depended upon the ſucceis of 
that party. Antony was not ignorant of their 
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being that way inclined. He knew how odious he 
had rendered himſelf to moſt of the Senators, by 
his moving the people's anger againſt the conſpira- 
tors, under pretence of making Cæſar's panegyric, 
He found that he had diſcovered himſelf too ſoon. 
As it was in the Senate's power to croſs his deſigns, 


he reſolved to regain their favour, or at leait to 


blind them for a while, by ſoftening in ſome other 
ſpeeches what he had ſaid amiſs in his func: al ora- 
tion, He remonſtrated in the Senate That the 
death of that great man ought more to be afcribed 
to ſome of the Gods, jealous of, and averſe to the 
proſperity of the commonwealth, than to any of 
the citizens, That all their attention henceforth 
ſhould be how to reunite the people's minds, di- 
vided on this fatal accident, and to prevent the ca- 
lamities of a civil war, At the ſame time, as a ſeal 
of peace, he propofed to recal Sextus Pompeius, 
ſon of Pompey the Great, who, ſince his father's 
death, had ſtaid in Spain: to make good to him at 
the public charge all his eſtates that had. been con- 
fiſcated, and which Cæſar had divided among his 


own creatures“. He added. that it was his opi- 


ner as his father had beivre bim. 

The moſt reſolute republican durſt not have 
ropoſed ſuch a thing in the preſent circumſtances, 
he Senate was equally ſurprited and overjoyed at 

it, Some attributcd this change in Antcny to his 
fear of the conſpirators; others fuſpected, that he 
did not care to draw the hatred of the Henite upon 
himſelf, by ſetting up for the avenger of Czfar's 
death, whilſt young Octavius, the Dictator's heir, 
was preparing to reap all the advantages of it, All 
the Senators, however, extolled him upon it ;, and 


beſtowed praiſes ſo much the fincerer, as they found 
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in the reſtoration of young Pompey, the condem- 


nation, as it were, of Cæſar's memory. | 
Antony, to perſuade them entirely of the ſince- 
rity of his intentions, and of his diſpoſition towards 
maintaining peace, cauſed one Amatius publicly to 
be killed in Rome, for calling himſelf a ſon of old 


Marius; and by favour of that great name, and by 


virtue of a kindred with Cæſar, publicly demand- 
ing that his death ſhould be revenged. He had 
put himſelf at the head of a conſiderable party of 
the moſt ſeditious Plebeians. Thoſe mutineers had 
erected an altar to Cæſar's memory, on the very 
ſpot where his body had been burned; and they 


required the magittrates and the prime men of 


Rome to ſacrifice thereon. Antony, without ob- 
ſerving any judicial form, cauſed their chief to be 
ſtabbed. Several of his accomplices perithed in 
this tumult, and a great number of ſlaves, who had 
embraced that party, were immediately hanged by 
Antony's orders“. Though the Senate noways 
approved thoſe violent proceedings, as being con- 
trary to the laws, they however thought themſelves 
obliged to diſſemble on an occaſion, when ſuch a 
procedure of a Conful and a friend to Cæſar, 
ſeemed tending to the greater ſafety of the conipi- 
rators, The people, on the contrary, were extreme- 
ly provoked at it. They openly reproached An- 
tony with ungratefulneſs towards the memory of 
his benefactor, and with inconitancy in changing 


ſides. Antony failed not to make himſelf a merit, 


with the Senate of this averfion and reſentment of 
the people. He even pretended to be much afraid, 
leſt Amatius's follow-rs ſhould attempt his life; 
and, as if he was not ſafe, he required guards of 
the Senate to arm himſelf againſt the people's re- 


ſentment. The Senate allowed him to be accom- 


panied with ſome veteran ſoldiers. But Antony 
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having brought the Senate to what he intended, 
choſe for his guards none but valiant old officers, 
who had ſerved under him in Cæſar's armies, and 
who all paſſionately longed to revenge the death of 
their general 1. Antony, under feveral pretences, 
got a body of near fix thouſand of them conſtantly 
to attend him. To ſome he gave the title of cen- 
turions, and to others the quality of Tribunes, 
They had orders to make themſelves ſure, under- 
hand, of the veteran ſoldiers, in caſe there might 
be occaſion to complete their cohorts, By this 
means he found himſelf in a condition to ſet on 
Foot a large body of forces in a very ſhort time, if 
his intereſt required him to take up arms. 

The Senate was frightened to fee the Conſul walk 
the ſtreets of Rome always attended with that pro- 
digious number of armed officers. His very friends 
remonſtrated to him, how much ſo extraordinary 
a guard made him ſuſpected and odious in a free 
ſtate. Antony anſwered them, that he had deſired 
them for no other end than to keep the ſeditious 
in awe, and would diſband them as ſoon as every 
thing in the city ſhould be reſtored to its former 
tranquillity, And to remove the ſuſpicion they 
might entertain, as if he deſigned to ſucceed Cæſar 
in the dictatorſhip, he afterwards propoſed to pu- 
bliſh a law, that ſhould for ever abrogate a dignity, 
which was become odious by the extenſiveneſs of 
its power: and his advice was accordingly paſſed 
into a law by the votes of the people. This ſtep, 
and his promiſe of forthwith diſmifling his guards, 
did ſeemingly free the Senate of their fears ; who 
perhaps did not think themſelves ſtrong enough to 
make him clear up their doubts more, or to apply 
a remedy to them, 

And indeed Antony was advancing inſenſibly to- 
wards the ſovereign power, notwithſtanding thoſe 
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proteſtations. The whole authority of the govern- 
ment was in his ſole hands: he was already Conſul. 


One of his brothers, Lucius Antonius, was 'I'ribune 
of the people, and his other, C. Antonius, was 
prætor: he afterwards procured for him, as his 
lientenant, the command of an army in Macedonia, 
compoſed of fix legions, all old foldicrs, and who 
had followed Cælar in all his wars. $0 many dig— 
nities united in one ſingle family, made Antony 
maſter of the commonwealth ; ſo that withgut ha- 
ving taken upon him the title either of King or Dic— 
tator, it may be ſaid, that he reigned in Rome with 
an abſolute authority, when he ſaw young Octavius. 
Cæſar's grand nephew, arrive there to take pofleſ- 
ſion of his inheritance *, 

He was fon of a Senator called Caius Octavius, 
who had been Prætor, and of Accia, daughter of 
Julia, Cæſar's ſiſter, who was married to Accivs 
Balbus, Young Octavius not having yet attained 
the age of eighteen, Cæſar had ſent him to Appol- 
lonia, a city on the coaſt of Epirus, to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies, and make himſelf perfect in his exerciſes, He 
had not been fix months there, when he heard that 
his grand uncle had been aflaſlinated by the great 
men of Rome, and cven by thoſe whom he had 
loaded with his bountics, 

This news afflifted him moſt ſenſibly, At firſt 
be knew not whether the whole Scnate had been 
m the ſecret, or whether the Dictator fell only by 
the conſpiracy of a few private enemies. He knew 
as little what ſhare the people bore in ſo tragical an 
event; and the letters he received a few days aficr 
from his mother, and Marcus Philippus, his tather- 
in- law. increaſed his grief and uncaſinels greatly, 
Accia, and Philippus, her ſecond huſband, wiote 
him word bow Cuwſar had been murdered in full 
denate by his beſt friends; that more than ſixty 
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Senators had been in that plot; and that even thoſe 
that had no ſhare in it, did however ſecretly favour 
the conſpirators, whom they held for the reſtorers 
of public _— that this party was very powerful; 
that Antony, Lepidus, and other friends of his un- 
cle, under pretence of revenging his death, aimed 
at nothing elſe but to eſtablith their own power; 
that the city was filled with troubles and commo- 
tions, occaſioned by the oppoſition and animoſity of 
the different parties; conſequently, that whilſt things 
ſtood thus, it bchoved him much not to declare his 
pretenſions, nor his reſentment ; and there could 
be no ſafety for him, but in an obſcure and private 
life. Some of his friends went even ſo far as to 
adviſe him to renounce Cæſar's adoption, for fear 
the conſpirators ſhould involve him in his uncle's 
fate. Others, as fearful, apprehending every mo- 
ment to ſee ſoldiers come to kill him, were of opi- 
nion, that he ſhould ſcek for ſhelter in the army of 
Macedonia, the ſoldiers whereof were one and all 
paſſionate lovers of Cæſar's memory. 

Otqavius at firſt view diſcovered the weakneſs 
and mean-ſpiritedneſs of theſe counfels, though var- 
niſhed over with the ſpecious pretence of prudence; 
and he anſwered, them only with a generous fcorn, 
taking it very ill that they ſhould think him capable 
of following them. Cæſar's death had afflicted, but 
not diſpirited him: he reſolved to revenge it, and 
to maintain the honour of his adoption at the very 

ril of his life; and he ſhowed in fo nice an affair, 
and in ſo early a youth, an innate courage and great- 
neſs of ſoul. All the hiſtorians of his time agree, 
that he poſſeſſed an exalted mind, always true and 
judicious in his deſigns, capable of the greateſt un- 

dertakings, and of managing them with the utmoſt 
- fill and induſtry “. 
The firſt thing he reſolved upon, was to croſs 
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over into Italy without delay, to learn himſelf how 
people were diſpoſed. As he had but few to attend 


him, he would not land at Brunduſium, the uſual 


port for all thoſe that came from the Eaſt, leſt tho 
garriſon, corrupted by ſome of the conſpirators, 
might have ſecret orders to ſecure him. He went 
on ſhore near a little town called Lupia *, at a ſma'l 
diſtance from Brunduſium, whither he immedi— 
ately ſent ſome dextrous perſons to inquire if ha 
might venture fafely into the town. The officers 
and ſoldiers in garriſon there, underſtanding that 
the nephew of their late general durſt not come near 
them for fear of ſome ambuſh, went out in a great 
body to meet Kim ; and after having given him their 
faith, introduced him into the town, of which 
they made him the maſtery, Octavius thanked 
them for their faithfulneſs and attachment to the 
memory of his uncle. He ſacrificed to the gods, and 
m a ſolemn manner took upon him the name of 
Czfar, according to the privilege of his adoption. 
I is by that name we ſhall for the future call ths 
man, who made it no leſs famous than his prede- 
ceflor, though by virtues of a different kind. 
Young Cxfar, after an action of fo much ſpſen- 
dor, marched boldly on to Rome,. without any 
other guard than his own ſervants, and a few friends, 
But he was ſupported by the great name of Cæſar, 
which alone ſoon got him legions and whole armies 


to diſpoſe of how he pleaſed, At the report of his 
march, the moſt conſiderable among his father's 


friends, his relations, his freedmen, and even his 
ſlaves came and joined bim. The veteran ſoldiers 
whom Cæſar, after the civil wars, had given lands 
to in Italy, haſtened from all parts to offer their 
ſervices to his adopted fon, Money was brought 
him from all fides; and when he came near to 
Rome, moſt of the magiſtrates, the officers of the 
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army, and the people, thronged out at the gates 
to meet him. It was taken notice of, that ot all 
the friends and creatures of the Dictator &, Antony 
alone neglected to pay that duty to his fon, and did 
not vouchſafe ſo much as to ſend the leaſt of his 
ſervants to compliment him in his name.” | Young 
Cæſar would not ſcem to take it ill, that he might 
not be obliged to fall out with him on fo trifling an 
account, having affairs of much greater momeut 
to tranfact with him. And when his friends did 
not forbear publicly to condemn the pride and un- 
gratefulneſs of Antony, Cœſar, with a ſeeming 
good temper, excuſed him on account of his pre- 
ſent age, and the prerogatives of the Conſular dig- 
riry, He added, that being the youngeſt, he would 
make the firſt advances, and wait on kim the next 
morning. But before he went to make that vitit, 
he deſired all his friends to come early, with as ma- 
ny people as they could any ways get together in- 
to the Forum, to aſſiſt at a ceremony and a ſolemn 
act, in which the preſence of his kindred and friends 
would be no leſs neceflary than honourable to him, 

This ceremony wes recording Cæſar's adoption, 
which, according to the cuſtom amongſt the Ro- 
mans, he was obliged to get authoriicd by the Pre- 
tor, Without this formaliiy it was not lawful for 
him to aſſume his name, nor take poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate. So bold a ſtep frightened equally his mo- 
ther and his father-in-law. ."Phey remonſtrated to 
him, that declaring himſelf Cſar's beir, he took 
upon him to profecute all his murderers ; which 
would draw the hatred of the Scnate upon him, 
who by a decree had ordained, that alt things rela- 
ting thereto ſhould be buried in oblivion z that the 
conſpirators, ſtrong on account of the great num- 
ber of their adherents, the governments where they 
had the ſupreme command, and the legions that 
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obeyed them, would all turn their arms againſt 
him, as againſt the promoter of tyranny ; that even 
Antony, who had now rendered himſelf maſter of 
the adminiitration, would not be pleaſed to fee him 
at the head of a party which ſhould have any other 
maſter but himſelf; and that, tho” a creature of Cæ- 
ſar's, it feemed as if the death of that great man 
had wiped off all his obligations to him; and that his 
ſon would perhaps find him as much averſe to his 
fortune as his aflaſſins, or the worſt of his ene- 
mies 

Czſar anſwered them, That wlien be had takerr 
that name upon him at Brunduſium, he had fore» 
ſeen all the conſequences and all: the obligations it 


brought him under; and that what he ſaw in Rome, 


far from inducing him to repent the doing of it, only 
contributed to confirm him in: the reſolution which 
he had taken; that the pardon which the conſpirators 
had obtained from the Senate, had been granted for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe no body had the courage 
to oppoſe it; but that he did not deſpair of getting 
it reverſed, when the Senate ſhould ſee Him at the 
head of his kindred, of: the friends and ancient of- 
ficers of Cæſar, backed by tle authority of the laws, 
and ſupported by the love of the people. 'That the 
very gods would declare forthe juſtice of his cauſe ; 
and Antony would perhaps be aſhamed at laſt, that 
he had not come into it before: that at all adven- 
tures he had rather die, than give up an adoption 
that was ſo glorious to him; and it ſhould never be 
faid of him, chat he thought himſelf unworthy of 
that name which Cæſar had thepght he merited. 
Accia, ſeeing him animated with ſo noble a cou- 
rage, and fuch high ſentiments, embraced him 
tenderly 3 and drowning his face with tears, which 
Joy and fear did confuſcdly force from her, 
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May the Gods, my ſon, (ſaid ſne), conduct you, 
here your high deſtiny calls you. And Hea- 

ven grant, I may ſoon ſee you victorious over all 
your enemies.“ After this, Cæfar went to the 
Forum, He preſented himfelf, attended by a vaſt 
multitude of his friends, before Caius Antonius 
Prætor for that year, and the Conſul's brother. 
He declared to him in a ſolemn manner, that he 
accepted Cæſar's adoption: and after having cau- 
ſed his declaration to be regiſtred, he went to 
Pompey's gardens, where Antony reſided, and 


which he had appropriated to himſelf upon that great. 


man's death. F 
Antony having learned that young Cæfar was at 
his door, let him wait there ſome time, to make 
him know by that affected diſregard, how much he 
was above him by his office, and what degree ot au- 
thority he defigned to maintain over him: he was a 
little time afterwards introduced into his apartment, 
Iheir firſt meeting was cold, though attended with 
that politeneſs and civility, which is uſual among 
people of fo great diſtinction. Cæſar ſpoke firſt : 
he began with returning thanks to Antony for his 
attachment to the memory of: his father, and for 
his panegyric made at his funeral. Next he com- 
plained bitterly, that being Conſul, he had con- 
icntcd to the general pardon which the Senate had 
granted to the conif:rators *. * Is it poſſible, (ſaid 
„% he, with much warmth and livelineſs), that Cæ- 
e far's friend, that he, who actually holds the dig- 


„ nity of Conſul from that great man, has not 


only ſuffered his murderers to eſcape, but has 
.* conſented that governments ſhould be decreed 
them, and has fince, in a peaceable manner, 
© converſcd with thoſe aſſaſſins? Could I have ex- 
„ pected this of my father's lieutenant, of him 
„ who ſhared his power and the command of his 
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armies, and whom he raiſed to the chief digni- 
ties of the commonwealth? Take it not amils, 


«© that I conjure, you by his memory to alter your 


conduct: ſhow yourſelf to the Senate, the 
people, and all Rome, the avenger of my fas» 
ther's death: join yourſelf to me, join yourſelf 
to Cæſar's relations, and ſo many officers and 
ſoldiers, who daily call for the puniſhment of 
thoſe aſſaſſins. Let us unite our reſeatment, as 
we do our grief; and if, we do not think; our- 
ſelves:ſtrong enough, let us call the people to 
our affiſtance. You know it was none of their 


fault that we were not revenged before now. But 


if the fear of the Senate hinders you from con- 


curring in {0 juſt a deſign, at leaſt do not oppoſe 


me in it. And though I ſhould be alone at the 


„ head of the party, and have yet neither legions 


nor other forces, every thing is poſſible to a 
ſon, who undertakes to revenge the death of his 
father: I only deſire, as his chief heir, that you 
will deliver up to me all his money, which you 
cauſed to be carried to your own houſe. I wil- 
lingly leave you all his other invaluable treaſures 


in gold and ſilver plate, or in jewels of all ſorts ; 


but I have occaſion for the ready money, to pay 
off the legacies which he left to the people; and 
to begin to pay three hundred thouſand. men, 
who are mentioned in his will. And whereas 
what you could let me have at preſent of ready 
money will not be ſuſſicient, I ſhall be much ob- 
liged to you, if you will eicher lend me ſome of 
your own, or procure me ſome at intereſt from 
the Quzſtors or receivers of the public monies, 
that I may pay off what ſhall remain due to the 
people and veteran ſoldiers ; till I am able to 
raiſe money, by the ſale of the whole eſtate that 
wy father left me, to-diſcharge thoſe neceſſary 
uties 5 

The boldneſs and undauntedneſs of chis ſpeech 

alarmed 
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alarmed Antony. He was ſurpriſed to find ſuch 
vaſt deſigns in fo young a man, and one that was 

et but in a private condition. Inſtead of anſwer- 
ing his complaints and demands, he at firſt pleaded 
the authority which the Confulate gave him. He 
wrapped himſelf up, as it were, in his dignity; 
and made uſe of it as a barrier, to prevent Czfars 
ſhowing him in too near a view, what was juſt and 
true. But perceiving he had to do with a man edu- 
cated in Cæſar's boſom, and accuſtomed to look on 
moſt Conſuls as on his uncle's creatures, he at laſt 
anſwered him, That he was very much miftaken 
if he fancied that Cæſar, N him to inherit 
his name and his eſtate, had thereby left him the 
ſame claim and right to the empire: that his death, 
which had been as the puniſhment and revenge of 
the authority which he had uſurped, ought to have 
taught his adopted ſon, that the conſtitution of 
the commonwealth allowed neither of hereditary 
nor even of elective ſovereigns; therefore that a 
Roman Conſul owed him no account of his con- 
duct: that, on his part, he acquitted him of all 
the obligations which he pretended to owe him; 
ſince in all that he had done, he had no other view 
but the welfare of the ſtate, and to maintain peace 
among his fellow citizens. Yer ir is I alone, 
(continued Antony), that having eſtabliſhed 
«« Cxfar's memory, by cauſing him to be honour- 
* ably interred at the public charge, have acquired 
« you his name, the right of his family, his inhe- 
« ritance and eſtate. All this you had loſt, if 
« Cxfar after his death had been treated like an 
„ uſurper : for his will had not then been confirm- 
* ed. There would have been neither will, adop- 
« tion nor inheritance. No body would ever have 
1 dared to have brought his corpſe into the Forum: 


„ bur J choſe rather to expoſe myſelf to the indig- 


% nation of the Senate, and the fury of the con- 


% ſpirators, than ſuffer that great man to be 1 
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ved of the honours of ſepulture. If T have made 
« fume conceſſions to the conſpirators, I thought 
© mytclt obliged to it from confiderations becoming 
„ my age and dignity ; conſiderations, which a 
«young man, as you are, is incapable of diſcern- 
„ing. As to the ſums of money which you de- 
mand, can you be ignorant, that that very mo- 
e ney belonged to the commonwealth, from which 
„% your father had taken it? It has been ſhared 
among the magiſtrates ſince his death, and they 
are to lay it out on the ſeveral occaſions of the 
« ſtate. But, ſuppoſe it ſhould be reſtored to you, 
« I would never adviſe you to conſume it in largef - 
«* ſes and gratifications, as imprudent as they are 
* uſclefs. You know, that the people is a mor- 
© ſter, who takes on all fides, that is never to be 
* ſatisfied, and who never repaid the good offices 
of our citizens but with the baſeſt ingratitude, 
© And as for you, young gentleman, (continued 
he), who have read the hiſtory of the Grecian 
„ commonwealths, have not you obſerved therein, 
that all the people's favourites are ſhort-liv'd ; and 

that it is building, on a bog, to lay the founda- 
* tion of one's fortune on the trauſicnt favour of a 
% vile populace ?”} / IKE ae dt 

Through the diſguiſe of, theſe counſels young 
Cæſar caſily ſaw, that Antony retained his father's 
money from him for no other end, than to diſable 
him from buying the love of the people. The em- 
pire, as it were, was expoſed to fale ; the multitude, 
and even the legions proſtituted their votes and fſer- 
vices to the higheſt bidder, -: Young Cæſar, highly 
offended at a refuſal, of, which, be rightly forcſaw 
all che conſequences, went out of Antony's houſe 
pierced with grief, loudly invoking Cæſar's name, 
and calling him, as it were, to his aid againſt the 
injuſtice and ingratitude of the Conſul. But as the 
grand aſſair was to be before-hand with him in 
gaining the love of the people, to ſupply the room 
: N = Q 
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of that money which was refuſed him, he expoſed 
to ſale all the houſes and lands that belonged to the 
Dictator ; and publicly declared, That he had not 
accepted of his inheritance, but in order to prevent 
the Conſul from depriving ſo many families amon 
the people of the ſums left them by the will of his 
uncle and father. | 
Antony, on the other hand. to ſtop all the 
ſprings whence young Cæſar might draw money, 
obtained a decree from the Senate, That an inqui. 
ry ſhould be made into the public monies and reve- 
nues. This decree retroſpected the adminiſtration 
of the Dictator, whoſe inheritance Antony was re- 
ſolved to ruin, thereby to put his heir out of a con- 
dition of gaining the people by his liberalities: and 
he at the ſame time put a ſtop to the ſales which he 
intended of his principal eſtates in land. Some pri- 
vate citizens claimedthem before the Conſul, as the 
eſtates of their anceſtors “, which Cæſar, as they 
ſaid, had appropriated to himſelf during the civil 
wars, Some officers of the revenue interpoſed at 
the ſame time to reclaim a part of thoſe lands, as 
being confifcated for the nſe of the public, having 
belonged to attainted perfons. Theſe important 
debates were all carried before Antony, or ſome in- 
ſerior mggiſtrates, who Cepended upon him. It 
was in vain, that young Cæſar ſhowed by the 
deeds of conveyance, that his father bad bought 
thoſe lands with his own monies; and that, ſuppo- 
ſing it ta be otherwiſe, that famous decree paſſed 
by the Senate after his death, ratified every thing 
done under Caefar's Dictatorſhip; and that they 
ought either to repeal it whole in all its parts, or 
5 7 maintain all the acts done by the authority 
of his father, and during his Dittatorſhip. 
Antony, who only endeavoured to embroil this 
affair in a maze of law-ſuits, maintained on the 
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contrary, that time ought to be granted to ſuch ci- 
tizens as had been deprived by ſuperior force, to 
bring in their proofs; and as to the Senate's decree, 
it appeared, that ict was only deſigned to maintain 
thoſe magiſtratcs in their offices, who had been pre- 
ferred to them by the Dictator, to prevent the 
ſtate's falling into an anarchy; but he doubted 
whether that decree extended as far as the eſtates 
which Cæſar had appropriated to himſelf : that an 
affair of that conſequence very well deſerved the 
S:nate ſhould explain its intentions therein by a 
new decree *. After all, he could not believe, that 
a body of men, ſo remarkable for their equity, 
mould have pretended to authorize uſurpations, 
tolerated only in thoſe unhappy times, and which 
hereafter would be put to no other uſe than to ſup- 
port the pride and luxury of a young man. 

Czſar, not ignorant that h® enemies by all theſe 
ſtratagems only deſigned to evade the execution of 
his father's will, did inſtantly put up his own pa- 
trimony to ſale, beſides the eſtates of his mother 
and father-in-law, who willingly parted with them 
to contribute to his greatneſs. Young Cæſar paid 
part of the legacies mentioned in the will out of the. 
produce of thoſe ſales. The people, charmed with 
his generoſity, cried out, he deſerved to bear the + 
name of Cæſar; and as they hoped more favours 
from him, they declared one and all for him againſt 
Antony. The Conſul, on his fide, that he might 
be able to cope with that party, pretended to have 
ſecret notice brought him, that the Getz had made 
incurſions into Macedonia +. Under that ſpecious 
pretence, he deſired of the Senate, they would grant 
him the government of that province, and the com- 
mand of the army on that frontier. 

Though the Senate knew perfectly well, that 
thoſe Barbarians had made no inroads into the do- 
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minions of the commonwealth; yet they granted 
the government of Macedonia to Antony, to enable 
him to balance the power and credit of young Cæſar, 
who became ſuſpected and formidable by the ſuns 
of money he laviſhed on all hands. The Senate, 


to maintain their own liberty, uſed all their indy- 


ſtry to keep the power of the grandees in a balance; 
and that body of men, formerly ſo abſolute, was 
now reduced to truſt the forces of the ſtate, and 
the command of the armies, to ſuch 2s often turned 
them againſt their own country: ſo that it may be 
faid, that Rome in thoſe days had ſcarce any thing 
at command, but the choice of her tyrants. 
Antony, having obtained that government, ſent 
Caius Antonius, one of his brothers, thither, to draw 
thence as many forces as he could, and bring them 


Over into Italy. His deſign was to make himſelf 


maſter of Gallia Ciſalpina, as the Dictator had done, 
in order to extend his authority from thence to 
Rome, and, if poſſible, to drive young Cæſar thence. 
His hatred and jealouſy againſt that ſan of the Dic- 


tator did openly break out at the games, which Cro- 


tonius gave the people during his Adilcſhip. The 
Senate, as we have ſeen, had, during the Dictator's 
life, ordained, by a decree, that at all the public 
ſhows, a gilded chair and a crown of gold ſhould 
for ever be placed there, to make the memory of 
that great man immortal. Young Cæſar failed not 
to ſend the chair and crown thither, But Croto- 
nius, probably gained over by his enemics, would 
not admit it, under pretence that it was not juſt 
another ſhould carry away the honour of thoſe 
games, of which he bore the whole expence. The 
affair was carried before the Conful. Antony, 
who deſired no better than to mortify young Catar, 
anſwered coldly, that he would refer it to the Se- 
nate . Ad I, (anſwered Cœſar haughtily), will 
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„ go and place the chair of my father where it 
* ought to ſtand, whilſt you are conſulting the con- 
« ſcript fathers.” 

Antony, who was 2 of a proud temper, 
provoked at the audacjouſneſs and firmneſs of that 
young man, replied, that he forbad him, not only 
to place it at the games of Crotonius, but even at 
thoſe which were to be ſhowed at his own expence : 
and paſſion carrying him beyond his bounds, he 
threatened to ſend him to prifon, if he continued 
to ſeduce and corrupt the people by his prodigali- 
ties, Cæſar. of a more ſubtil and moderate tem- 
per than the Conſul, wiſely concealed his private 
reſentment. But he knew how to make ſufficient 
advantage of Antony's threats: and that he might 
turn againſt him the reſentment of the people and 
ſoldiery, he uſed to addreſs his ſpeech to him in 
the Forum, as if he had been preſent there himſelf, 
After having related all the obſtacles he had formed 
to evade the execution of Cæſar's will. and the op- 
probrious manner in which the Conſul had treated 
him*; ** Wherefore, (ſaid he,) doſt thou oppoſe 
* the honours to be paid to a great man, from 
©* whom thou d:riveſt thy on dignity and riches ? 
Suffer at leaſt, O Antony, that his ſon may diſ- 
* charge thoſe legacies, which by his will he has 
left to his fellow citizens: I leave you to enjoy 
* all the reſt: I ſhall be too rich yet, if I can but 
* inherit his glory, and that love which the people 
% bore him,” Such diſcourſes, repeated artfully 
on different occaſions, raiſed the populace againit 
the Conſul, Evcry one deteſtcd his ingratitude ; 
and his own guards, who had all ſerved under Cæ-— 
ſar, threatned to abandon him, if he continued to 
perſecute the ſon of their general. 

However great Antony's paſſion againſt young 
Cæſar was, he ſaw it behoved him to diſſemble. 
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He anſwered thoſe officers, that he was incapable of 
proving ungrateful to the memory of his benefac- 
tor ; that he even preſerved a tender friendſhip for 
his ſon; but that that young man, proud of the 
name of Cæſar, offering to put himſelf on a level 
with a conſul, he thought himſelf bound to make 
him ſenſible of the ſubordination there was betwixt 
a private citizen, and the chief magiſtrate of the 
Commonwealth. But that he was ready to re-ad- 
mit him again into his friendſhip, provided he 
would for the future know himſelf a little better, 
and behave himſelf towards him with that reſpect 
and complaiſance which his dignity and age entit- 
led him to. This explanation was followed by an 
interview, which the officers brought about“. An- 
tony and Cæſar embraced, and promiſed to aflift 
each other with the credit of their creatures, and 
go hand in hand in the execution of their deſigns. 
Antony, who had his ends to ſerve, requeſted of 
him the help of his friends, to procure him the go- 
vernment of Gallia Ciſalpina, in lieu of that of 
Macedonia. That government of Gaul had been 


given by the Dictator to Decimus Brutus, one of 


the chief conſpirators : and the Senate had con- 
firmed it ſince Cæſar's death. Antony, who knew 
the importance of that government in reſpect to all 
Italy, remonſtrated to young Cæſar, That ſince he 
was generouſly diſpoſed to revenge the death of his 


father, he ought not to ſuffer, that one of his afſaſ- 


ſins ſhould in a manner enjoy the fruit of his crime 
at the very gates of Rome, Cæſar approved of his 
deſign, and promiſed to back him with all his cre- 
dit with the people. Antony forthwith propoſed 
the affair to the Senate; but he met with great op- 
poſition from the majority of the Senate; who 
faw with grief, that Antony, by turning one of the 
conſpiratcrs out of his government, broke in upon 
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the Senatus Conſultum, and the general pardon, by 
which they had ſecured the lives and fortunes of 
all that had a hand in the Dictator's death. There 
were even ſome in that body, who obſerving that 
Antony was going the ſame way, which the Dic- 
tator had taken, to attain the ſovereign power, 
propoſed ræther to make that province a tree ſtate, 
than to truſt the government of it to a man who 
was ambitious, a great commander, and who would 
uſe it no otherways than as a place- of arms, and 
the ſeat of his empire. Several of that body ad- 
viſcd Decimus to fortify himſelf there betimes, and 
ſent him ſuccours underhand. So that Antony's 
propoſal having been rejected almoſt unanimouſly, 
he addrefſed himſelf to the people, whote Fribuncs 
he had bribed. 

| Tris ealy to ſee, from what we have faid, that the 
Senate was againſt undoing the conſpirators, whoſe 
party they took to be the fame with that of liberty, 
But the people, always ſhort in their forefight, and 
bribed by Cæſar's gifts, went headlong with him 
into all his deſigns. They granted the government 
to Antony, in hopes to ſee a ſpeedy vengeance ta- 
ken of the Dictator's aſſaſſins, without conſiderin 
that their death would be immediately followed 
with the loſs of their own liberty. They decreed 
Gallia Ciſalpina to Antony, who, by virtue of a 
Plebiſcitum, and againſt the will of the Senate, ſent 
thither a ſtrong body of forces to drive Decimus 
Brutus out of it. The enemies of the Senate and 
the conſpirators triumphed on account of the re- 
concilement of Cxſar and Antony, But it was 


very hard for two ſuch men to continue long uni- 


ted, when their intereſts were fo widely oppoſite. 
Antony, thinking himſelf now maſter of Italy, re- 
garded young Cæſar leſs; and the death of a tri- 
bune of the people, whoſe place Cæſar deſigned to 
fill with Flaminius, one of his creatures, ſoon ſhow - 
ed, that all this ſceming friendſhip was only as it 
| | $33: were 
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were a ground for betraying each other afreſh, 
Antony fearing that ſhould Czſar have a tribune 
entirely dependant on him, he would make uſc of 
him to propoſe things to the people wholly for his 
own advantage, made uſe of all his credit and au- 
thority to poſtpone that election, and hinder an 

aſſembly from meeting fo ſoon. Ar the ſame time 
he made a decree, as Conſul, forbidding Cefar, un- 
der ſevere penalties, from making any new gifts to 
the people contrary to the law *. This was a ſort 
of declaration of war againſt him. Their hatred 
and averſion were kindled anew. Antony never 
mentioned Czfar, but with the epithets. of a young 
hair-brained fellow, whom, he ſaid, it was neceſſary 
he ſhould compel to his duty; whilſt Cæſar, deeply 
ſilent, was laying the foundations of his enemy's 
ruin. He began with ſtirring up the reſentment 
of the people againſt him, not a little incenſed at 
his laſt mentioned decree againſt his beſtowing lar- 
geſſes; and ſent at the fame time emiſſaries to all 
the colonies, which his father had ſettled in Italy; 
and even into Antony's army, who diſperſed mani- 
feſtos againſt his management, and who underhand 
made fure of a great number of officers: and vete- 
ran ſoldiers. "Thoſe who were at Rome, and com- 
poſed Antony's guards, remonſtrated to him, that 
he was undoing himſelf and them, by his criminal 
diviſions with young Cæſar, and that the Dictator's 
aſſaſſins only would profit by it. © You are not 
© ignorant (faid the 'Tribunes and principal officers 
4 to him) that the ſame parties which formerly di- 
„ vided the Commonwealth betwixt Cæſar and 
* Pompey, have yet a being. The one always 
„ makes uſ: of the plauſible pretence of defending 
„ fublic liberty, and the other aims at revenging 
the Dictator's death. We hav. cl oſen you to 
« command over us, as bis beſt friend, and in 
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« hopes that his lieutenant and firſt commander of 
« his party would make uſe of his ow? and our 
© courage, to obtain a full revenge of thoſe villains 
« who have aſſaſſinated him. Theſe are the mo- 
« tives of our truſt and of our engagements. 
« Your ſafety and ours both depend upon the un- 
« doing of the conſpirators. If their party pre- 
« yails in the government, we mult all expect ro be 
« proſcribed as the accomplices of Cæſar, and the 
« miniſters of an ufarper ; and though under his 
% command we ſpilt our blood to extend the 
« bounds of this empire, Cæſar's foldiers will be 
found guilty, if his enemies get the better of 
« them. Nothing can uphold our party, but your 
« union with young Cœſar. Aſſiſt him, help us 
e to deſtroy the party oppoſite to ours; let it not 
ebe ſaid, that Cæſar's beſt friend croſſes his ſon, 
* in his generous deſign of revenging his father's 
« death.” — 

Antony was not leſs deſirous of deſtroying the 
conſpirators than his officers, but he could not 
brook that is fhould be owing to Cæſar “; and 
he feared, that under pretence of revenging his 
father's death, he would ſeize on the ſovereign 
power by the ruin of the republican party: this 
was the ſecret grounds of their differences. An- 
tony would gladly have lent young Cæſar his troops 
and his credit to deſtroy his father's murderers, if 
he would have acknowledged him for his ſucceſſor 
in the adminiſtration of the Republic. However, 


as it behoved him much to retain with him that 


crowd of officers' who had followed his fortune 
ſince the Dictator's death, he anſwered thoſe who 
came with that errand from them, That he was 
glad he had an opportunity of giving them an ac- 
count of his conduct, and to lay his very ſoul open 


to them. He added, that he promiſed himſelf, that 
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after they had heard him, they would find he had 
wanted neither courage to defend the memory of 
their general, nor prudence or {kill to improve any 
opportunity of reyenging his death, 

** I ſhall not (ſays he) remind you of the tu- 
“ mult, commotion and diſturbance which Rome 
vas in immediately after the Dictator had been 
aſſaſſinated in the middle of the Senate. The 
«© general cry was, that the commonwealth was re- 
«© ſtored; and the Senate ſeemed even diſpoſed to 
« decree à reward to the murderers, as to the au- 
«« thors of liberty. If this had been effected, Cæ- 
*«« ſar's memory had been attainted like that of a 
tyrant, and we ſhould all have been involved in 
the ſame ſentence. I was thoroughly ſenſible what 
would be the conſequence of ſuch a reward, and 
I alone ſtood it out againft all the conſpirators, 
their Kindred, and their friends; and if I may 
venture to ſpeak ſo boldly, againſt the, whole 
Senate itſelf. But as their adherents did no leſs 
** foreſee, that if Cæſar was not declared an uſur- 
per, the conſpirators ought to be puniſhed, and 
that each party was obſtinate in defending their 
own opinion; it was at laſt agreed for the ſafety 
of both ſides, inſtead of a reward, to grant them 
a general pardon. By this means I ſecured Cæ- 
* ſar's memory; I preſerved the glory of his name 
entire; I ſaved his eſtates and goods from being 
forfeited ; and prevented that adoption from 
being cancelled, which now makes young Cæſar 
ſo daring, He. enjoys the fruits of my cares; 
and if to get his father's will confirmed, 1 have 
conſented to a pardon in favour of the conſpira- 
tors, that does not argue that my deſign was to 
ſecure their lives. I only reprieved them ; it 
was not my fault, if they were not all tore to 
pieces on the very day of Cæſar's obſequies : I 
call to witneſs thoſe who ſaw it, in what manner, 
under pretence of deploring Cæſar's fate, I _ 
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e ed the fury of the people againſt his murderers, 
„ and put them under a neceſſity of ſtealing out 
% of Rome, I no ſooner heard that they were 
% raiſing forces, but that I might not be taken un- 
« provided, I got the government of Macedonia 
« decreed to me, which has made me maſter of ſix 
« legions which were in that province. I intend 
% to make uſe of them for yours and my ſafety; 


« and it is to render us ſtill fecurer, that I have be- 


« ſides obtained of the people, notwithſtanding the 
% oppoſition of the Senate, the government of 
« Gallia Ciſalpina, whence, by your affiſtance, I 
„ hope to drive Decimus Brutus. Such has hi- 
« therto been my conduct; and I am very unwil- 
ling to hide any of my moſt ſecret deſigns from 


% my friends, and thoſe gentlemen who are to ſhare. 


* the glory of them, as well as the performance, 
« I even conſent, that you communicate this to all 
e that are in the ſame intereſt, I only except againſt 
« Cxfar, whoſe pride and ingratitude I have al- 
« ready too much experienced.“ | 

This ſpeech of Antony, wherein it ſeemed as if 
he had wholly unboſomed himſelf, ſatisfied his of- 
ficers in fome manner. Yet they required of him, 
that he ſhould be reconciled with young Cæſar 
again, He was forced to conſent to an interview, 
wherein, after mutual complaints, excuſes and em- 
braces, they parted juſt as ſincere friends as they 
were before. . 

Cæſar was very willing that Antony, as his fa- 
ther's lieutenant and creature, ſhould. help him to 
revenge his death ; but he would not put him at 
the head of a party, which, after the deteat of the 
conſpirators, would be maſter of the republic : and 
Antony, at the bottom, very indifferent abour this 
revenge, pretended to be in earneſt, with no other 
view than to make himſelf a merit of it with the 


ſoldiery. The ſovereign power was the only mark 
he aimed at; whatever could obſtruct chat ſecret 


view, 
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view, was cqually odious to him; and he hated 
Cæſar no left than Brutus or Caffius, though he 
was forced to keep more meaſures with the firſt, 
becauſe of the love which tlie people and thoſe of: 
ficers and ſoldiers bore him, that had ferved under 
his father, | 

It was to make him loſe that affection, in which 
conſiſted his main ſtrength, that he cauſed ſeveral 
of his own guards to be put under arreſt, pretend- 
ing they had fuffered themſelves to be corrupted 
by young Cæſar to make away with him. An ac- 
cuſation of that moment made a great impreſſion 
on the minds of the people, and their open enmity 


made it the more probable, Every body was of 


opinion, that it was a horrid crime to attempt the 
life of a Conful, Beſides, the very adherents and 
friends of young Cæſar thought they had occaſion 
for a commander of Antony's abilities, to oppoſe 
Brutus, Caſſius, and the other chiefs of the conſpi- 
rators. Cæſar, enraged at thoſe reports ſpread 
againſt his honour and reputation, haſtens into the 
city, ſhows himſelf in all the ſtreets, calls the peo- 

le together, and remonſtrates to them, that ſo 
black a calumny had been invented only with de- 
ſign to ruin him in their opinions, and to make 
him loſe their good-will. He calls the gods to 
witneſs his innocence, and loudly demands to be 
brought to his trial. From thence he goes to An- 
tony's own houſe, defying him to produce thoſe 
tha: were accuſed, the informers, and the witneſſes, 
But as entrance was denied him, he made a thou- 
fand imprecations againſt Antony, whom he called 
a cheat and an impoſtor “. I require no other 
„ judges (ſaid he) but your own friends, if they 
1% can find but the leaſt glimpſe of truth in the 
* charge againſt me, wherewith thou attempteſt to 
* blacken my name.” | 
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The people, according to cuſtom, judged of the 
ground of this accuſation by what they faw out- 
wardly, He that ſpoke with moſt boldneſs and ve- 
hemence, feemed guiltleſs to them. Some did even 
not ſcruple to ſay openly, that this accuſation was 
no more than a new ſtratagem of Antony, to have 
a pretence of increaſing his guards. Some fuſpec- 
ed both the accuſer and the accuſed of a ſecret in- 
1: MW tclligence. They faid, they had made this rout 
| with no other view, than that they might take up 
arms without alarming thoſe who might have fear- 
on cd they deſigned jointly to turn them againſt the 
public liberty, 
of But their enſuing conduct fhowed ſufficiently, 
e that cach only ſought the other's deſtruction, and 
4 aſpired to remain alone at the head of that party 
n which was oppoſite to that of the conſpirators. 
e They raiſed forees both at the fame time. Antony 
j. ordered the four legions which he had drawn from 
d Macedonia, to march towards Rome, with which 
ne he deſigned to make himſelf maſter of Gallia Cif- 
o. Alpina. He flattered himſelf, that Lepidus, who 
ſo vas in Spain, at the head of four legions, Plancus, 
e. who commanded three- more in Gallia Tranſalpina, 
ke and Aſinius Pollio, who had two at his command, 
to Al three ancient lieutenants of the Dictator, would 
be declare for him. Young Cæſar, fearing to be ſur- 
n- priſed and cruſhed by his enemy, raiſed on his part 
iſe en thouſand men in Campania, and got two of 
-; Antony's legions, that of Mars, and the fourth, to 
u- come over to his fide, But as he was inveſted. 
ed neither with a military title, nor any magiſtracy, 
zer which gave bim right to head an army, Abele 
ey againſt a Conſul, he endeavoured to get the Senate 
he en his tide. He ſucceeded therein by Cicero's cre- 
to dit, who always oppoſed Antony s pretenſions and 

paity, Cicero was his enemy for no other reaſon; 

than that he beiieved him an. enemy of the Com- 

monw-:ith, It is what he mentions himfelf, in 
that 
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that vehement ſpeech which he made againſt him 
in the Senate; that great orator, that intrepid de. 
fender of the liberty of his country, ſecing Antony 
ready to invade Gallia Ciſalpina, perſuaded the Se. 
nate to ſend young Cæſar's troops againſt him“, 
The ableſt of that body, who moſt of them were 
related to ſome of the conſpirators, approved a 
counſel which would ſow diviſion in the contrary 
party; and they deſpaired not of advancing the 
ruin of the chiefs by their mutual hatred, 

Young Cæſar was not ignorant of their deſign, 
He was well appriſed of the ſecret correſpondence 
the Senate kept up with the conſpirators : but as, 
in the preſent circumſtances, Amiony ſeemed to 
him the moſt formidable adverſary, he reſolved to 
diſſemble with the Senate, to fulgend his hatred 
againſt his father's aſſaſſins, and endeavour to rid 
himſelf of Antony, before he turned his arms 
againſt them. It was from this motive, and to 
dazzle the Senate's eyes, of whom he would conti- 
nue to feign himſelf the miniſter, that he refuſcd 
the title of Proprætor, which his foldiers were for 
conferring on him. And when his moſt intimate 
friends, and thoſe whom he.conſutted chiefly in the 
moſt fecret and important affairs, remonſtrated to 
him, that his army would ſcruple to obey a citizen 
without any dignity. or magiſtracy ; ** The Senate 
* (ſaid he to them in private) has juſt now declared 
6 for me; but this declaration proceeds not ſo much 
* from friendſhip to me, as their fear of Antony, 
They ſeem ſure of my ſubmiſſion, and it is my 
* intereſt to give them no cauſe to miſtruſt me. | 
& refuſe the title of Proprætor, which the army of- 
fers me, only to engage ths Senate to confer it 
% on me,” 

And indeed, the Senate was impoſed on by that 
outward modeſty, They thought it became their 
intereſt to amuſe him likewiſe, and flattered rhem- 
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ſelves they ſhould blind him with honours and 
marks of diſtinction, which carried more ſhow than 
wer with them. By a public decree, they con- 
ferred that very title on him which he had lately 
refuſed; and, to bind him faſter to their intereſt, 
they ordered a ſtatue of gold to be erected for him 
in the Forum. By the ſame decree they gave him 
a place in the Senate, and leave'to put up for Con- 
ful ten years ſooner than the laws permitted, But 
through the diſguiſe of theſe ſignal favours, it was 
not difficult for Cæſar to perceive, that the Senate 
was only intent upon diverting him from minding 
his father's death, or diſabling him to revenge it. 
Antony, on his part, by virtue of a decree of the 
people, but againſt the will of the Senate, had, as. 
we have ſeen above, cauſed the government of Gal- 
la Ciſalpina to be conferred on him, though Deci- 
mus Brutus, one of the heads of the conſpiracy, 
kad been inveſted with it by the Dictator, and con- 
krmed in the poſſeſſion of it by the Senate, after 
the Dictator's death. Antony, after having ſeized 
moſt of the towns of that province, now actually 
held Decimus beſieged in Modena. The Senate, 
provoked at an undertaking againſt their orders, 
ſent to acquaint him with a decree, by which he 
was commanded to raiſe that fiege ; to depart forth- 
with from Gallia Ciſalpina; to march his army 
back over the Rubicon, a river that parted that 
province from the reſt of Italy; and on the banks 
of that river to wait for the Senate's further com- 
mands, All this he was ordered, under the pe- 
nalty of being declared an enemy to his country It 
was Cicero, Antony's enemy, who had formed 
that decree, He could not have made the Senate 
ſpeak more haughtily, nor with more dignity, if 
the ſtrength of the commonwealth had been 
proportionate to her majeſtic ſtile. But Antony, 
ſeeing himſelf at the head of a great body of for- 
ces at the gates of Rome, laughed at the decrec. 
He 
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He anfwered proudly, That fince they would de. 
five him of a government which he had obtained 


from the good-will of the people, he ſhould find 


means to render that pardon uleleſs, to which he 
had conſented out of bare complaiſance to the 8e. 
nate; and that he hoped in a little while to ſacrifice 
Decimus Brutus to the manes of great Cæſar. 

His anſwer was taken for a declaration of war, 
Tear: of The Senate, incenſed at his rebellion, or- 

dered Hirtius and Panſa, wao were new. 

ly choſen Conſuls, and young Cæſar, to 
join their forces, and march to the re- 
lief of Decimus. Panſa was at the head of four 
legions, but made up entirely of new levies; and 
Hirtius, by a ſecret order of the Senate, who were 
reſolved to weaken Cæſar's army, required him to 
return the legion of Mars, and the fourth, which 
had quitted Antony's party. | 

Cæſar, to give proof of his deference for the 
Conſul, ſurrendered thoſe troops to him inſtantly, 
Tho' thoſe two legions were come over to him from 
a principle of attachment to the memory of his fa- 
ther, he made as if he did not ſee thro' the Senate's 
views; and having occaſion for its aſſiſtance and 
authority to get rid of Antony, he thought that to 
know how to loſe upon a proper occaſion, was 00 
loſs, but rather gain. He afterwards joined the 
remainder of his forces to thoſe of the Conſuls; and 
the ſon of the Dictator was ſcen to follow the en- 
ſigns of his enemies to the relief of one of his fa- 
ther's aſſaſſins. 

Antony likewiſe advanced at the head ↄf his for- 
ces, They ſoon came to a battle: the fight was 


Rome, 
710. 


long and obſtinate; nothing but the night put an 


end to it The loſs was pretty equal on both ſides, 
if we except that of the Conſul Panſa, who in the 


heat of the action was mortally wounded. Antony 


marched his army back into his lines Hirtius and 


Cæſar undertook a few days after to force them ; 
2. an 
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and as they were of great extent, Hirtius found out 
a place weaker guarded than the reſt, which he 
carried ſword in hand. He fell next upon the camp. 
Antony ſet two legions againſt him, which, after 
a long reſiſtance, were cut to pieces; and the Con- 
ſul would have defcated the whole army, if he had 
not been killed whilſt he was fighting with too much 
ardour at the head of his legions “. His fall flac- 
kened their courage, and Cæſar, who by the death 
of one Conſul, and the wound of the other, was 
left chief commander of the whole army, content- 
ed himſelf with preſerving the advantage he had 
gained. His deſign was to ſtarve Antony, or force 
him to another battle. Antony, weakened by theſe 
loſſes, and fearing the event of a third battle, raiſed 
the ſiege. As he was not in a condition to keep 
the field before a victorious army, and ſuperior to 
his own in ſtcength, he marched towards the moun- 
tains, whence he took the road to Gallia Tranſal- 
pina, in hopes to get Lepidus to declare for him, 
and alſo Plancus and Aſinius Pollio, who in thoſe 
large provinces commanded ſeveral bodics of men. 
The Senate, overjoyed at Antony's defeat, whom 
they now conceived to be utterly undone, fent or- 
ders to their generals to oppoſe his paſſage, and took 
but little notice of Cæſar, from whom they thought 
henceforth they ſhould have nothing to fear, With- 
out any regard to his dignity of Proprætor, the 
command of the army was taken from him, and 
given to Decimus Brutus, with orders to give An— 
tony no time to breathe, but to purſue him forth- 
with, and treat him like a public enemy. his 
conduct ſhowed Cæſar what he was to expect from 
moſt of the Senators; and Panſa, before he dicd, 
diſcovercd to him. the true and ſecret ſpring of all 
their deſigns. That Conſul, being at the point of 
death, ſent for young Czſar to him; and when he 
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was come to his bed-fide, ſpoke to him in this man- 
ner, * I always loved your father more than my. 
*« ſelf, Though ſome prudential reaſons, to which 
even you have ſubmitted yourſelf, have retained 
me in the party of the Senate; I never laid aſide 
the deſire nor the hopes of revenging his death, 
My own, juſt at hand, deprives me of that com- 
fort; but before I expire, I will at leaſt acquit 
myſelf towards theſon of what I was ind-bted to 
the father. Knowthen, that you are not leſs hated 
nor ſuſpected by the Senate than even Anton 
your adverſary, They hate you both equally: 
Nothing has pleaſed them more than to ſee you 
fall out, and they flatter themſelves to make you 
both the inſtruments of each other's ruin. If 
they declared fer you, it was only becauſe they 
thought you the weakeſt, and the man they could 
the ſooneſt overcome. My deſign, far different 
from that of the Senate, was to compel Antony 
by force of arms to be reconciled with you; to 
join our armies, and, in conjunction, purſue 
the murderers of our common benefactor, It s 
*« the only thing left for you to do. Agree with 
« Antony; you'll find him more pliable ſince his 
% defeat, I return you your two legions, and! 
« would as gladly ſurrender up to you the reſt of 
my army; but they do not entirely depend up- 
„ On me. The officers are moſt of them the ſpies ot 
« the Senate, that have ſecret orders to obſerve our 
© conduit.” The Conſul died preſently after this. 
Cu ir put himſelf at the head of his forces, to which 
e joingd the Martial and the fourth legion. Tor- 
quits, by the Senate's command, delivered the 
rest of the army up to Decimus Brutus, who imme— 
diately marched in purſuit of. Antony, to draw 
him to a battle; and he deſpaired not of overtaking 
him before he had reached the Alps. 
Phe Senate had made choice of Decimus for no 
Other rcalon, than to have an army entirely von 
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dant upon its orders, Cæſar reſented that prefe- 
rence highly, He ſaw with grief, that the Senate, 
by putting one of the conſpirators at the head of 
the Commonwealth's forces, ſeemed to juſtify bis 
crime. This affront inclined him to a reconciha- 
tion with Antony, according to Panfa's advice: 
but as his own intereſt was the ſole rule of his con- 
duct, and that he aſpired no leſs to make himſelf 
the heir of the Dictator's power, than of his name 
and eſtate, he apprehended that in joining with 
Antony, that general would pretend to be acknow- 
ledged the head of the party, and would make uſe 
of thoſe very forces that had fo lately defeated him, 
to make himſelf maſter of the government, 

Cæſar, in this uncertainty, refolved to k2ep in 
equally with the Senate and Antony, and to delay 
declaring himſelf till he was ſure which party Le- 
pidus and Plancus would take, and then he would 
chuſe which enemy to attack the firſt, Ihat be 
might give a gueſs at the diſpoſition of theſe diffe- 
rent parties, his friends at Rome demanded in his 
name, that he might be choſen Conſul in the room 
of Hirtius and Panſa, deceaſed ; and at the ſame 
time he ſent a great number of cflicers back to 
Antony, that had been taken priſoners in the laſt 
battle. 

Decius, the oldeſt of thoſe officers, and Antony's 
mtimate friend, after havipg thanked him for his 
liberty, aſked him how he was inclined towards his 
general? Cæſar did not think fit at firſt to lay him- 
ſelf quite open, and anſwered him only, that An- 
tony might eaſily judge of it by his conduct. This 
was to oblige that general to make the firft over- 
tures, But underſtanding that the Senate, far 
from decrecing him the Conſulate, were only me— 
ditating how they thould reduce him to a private 
lite, he ſaw clearly, that his intereſt required ke 
ſhould unite himſelf with Antony, He began to 
communicate his mind to Lepidus, Plancus, and 
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Aſinius Pollio, all old officers of the Dictator, and 
with whom he had always maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence, He wrote to them, that the Senate, 
all made up of Pompey's adherents, oppoſed his 
rite, only becauſe he was Cæſar's ſon; that them- 
ſelves ought not to expect a more favourable treat- 
ment; that they ſtudied only how to divide them, 
in order to cruth them afterwards more eaſily one 
after another. That this conduct ought to ſhew 
them what ſhould be theirs, and that he intreated 
them ro unite firmly with him to maintain the par- 
ty of their late general, By the way, he added 
{ome complaints againſt Antony; but in ſo artful 
a manner, that it was caſily ſeen he was not averſe 
to a reconciliation, He gave a new proof thereof, 
by letting Ventidius, a lieutenant of Antony, eſcape 
when he might eaſily have defeated him. That 
officer having raiſed three legions, was endeavours 
ing to join his general's army, Cæſar overtook 
and ſurpriſed him with ſuperior forces. He had 
ſurely been defeated, if Cæſar would have fallen on; 

; but he contented himſelf with ſhowing him, that 
his deſtiny was in his power. He gave him the 
choice either to embrace his party, or to continue 
his march; and Ventidius having told him he was 
not capable of rclinquiſhing Antony's intereſt, 
Cæſar giving him leave to retreat, ordered him to 
tell him in his name, that he acted directly contrary 
to their common intereſt “. 

All this while, Antony, preſſed by Decimus 
Brutus, who commanded the army of the Common- 
wealth, endeavoured to gain the Alps. He met in 

| his paſſage Culeo, a lieutenant of Lepidus, who. 
guarded the paſſes : he muſt have periſhed with his 
whole army in thoſe mountains, if Culeo had been 
faithful to his general +. But he ſuffered himſelf 
to be bribed by Antony, who with a good ſum 
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opened himſelf a paſſage, and continued his march. 
Decimus having drove him out of Italy, wrote to 
the Senate, that he had diſperſed his army; that 
Antony himſelf was hiding and ſkulking ſome- 
where among the Alps; and he hoped that he 


would ſoon fall into his hands. The Senate heard 


this with an uncommon joy. The Senators of 
Pompey's party cried out, that the Commonwealth 
had at laſt recovered its liberty: and as if Antony 
had been actually taken, the Senate named ten 
commiſſioners to try him. The leaſt thing that was 
talked of, was to repeal all the laws he had made 
fince Czfar's death; and they even by degrees 
aimed at including in this repeal all the ordinances 

of the Dictator, to reſettle the Commonwealth on 
its ancient foundation | 
Antony the while, after having paſſed the Alps, 
was entered into Gaul, He immediately wrote to 
Lepidus, Plancus, and Aſinius Pollio, to remind 
them of their ancient friendſhip, and deſire them 
to join with him againſt the conſpirators, and the 
other enemies of Cæſar's memory. Lepidus, who 
had got the government of Spain, was ſtill in Gaul. 
He was equally ſurprized and puzzled at Antony's 
arrival, He was a man more regarded for the 
merit of his anceſtors, than his own worth; of a 
narrow mind; ambitious without courage; enter— 
prizing, and yet timorous at the ſame time, He 
communicated the reaſon of his uncaſineſs to Ju- 
ventius Laterenſis, his particular friend, to whom 
he ſhowed Antony's letters. Juventius, who was a 
zealous Republican, omitted nothing to diſſuade 
him from joining Antony ; but in order to conceal 
his attachment for the Senate, he artfully ſtirred up 
his ambition: he remonſtrated, that having ſeven 
legions at his diſpoſal, he was looked on as the moſt 
powerful general of the Commonwealth ; and that 
he would always rule, which ſide ſoever he choſe. 
But that, if he joined Antony, he could not avoid 
KE 3 ſubmitting 
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ſubmitting to the authority of a haughty and vio- 
lent Conſular, who would ſcarce leave him the rank 
of one of his lieutenants in his own army, The 
jealouſy about command determined Lepidus to re- 
ject Antony's propoſals, though they were both 
friends and creatures of the Dictator. He ſent 
him word, that. ſince the Senate had declared him | 
an enemy to his country, he couid not join his for- 
ces to his, without drawing on himſelf a decrce of 
the ſame nature: but he aſſured him at the ſame 
time, that whatever orders he received from Rome 
he would carefully avoid coming to any cngage- 
ment. Aſinius Pollio, on the contrary, more ſteady 
and ever faithful to the Dictator's party, ſent An- 
tony word. he ſhould always find him diſpoted-to 
Joia with him to revenge the death of their genera), 
Plancus, ever doubtful and wavering, kept at the 
ſame time a {ſecret intelligence with both partics, 
IIe flattered Antony and Decimus Brutus by turns 
that he would join. them; but he always deferred 
declaring himſelf, till he faw how things went. 
Antony, on his part, ſaw his ruin unavoidable, 
if the Senatc's authority ſhould prevail with thoſe 
unſettled minds, and move them to act in harmony 
with Decimus Brutus againſt him. During this 
uneaſineſs, which ſhowed hun all the danger with- 
out any way to efcape from it, he took a reſolutiva 
worthy of his magnanimity, but which was perhaps t 
alſo cauſed by the extremity to which he ſaw bim- 
ſelf reduced. He marched ſtrait up to Lepidus's t] 
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| army ; he marked out his camp juſt near his, but t] 
| without fortifying it, as if they had been of the if 
| ſame party and intereſt, He ſent immediately to n 
him ; bade him conſider, that the Senate aimed on- p 
ly at deſtroying all Cæſar's generals one after ano- d 
ther by obliging them to turn their arms againſt ti 


each other: and, putting him in mind' of their 
former friendſhip, he conjured him by Cæſar's me- 
mory, to contribute his thare in revenging the 
death of chat great man, 
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The affair was taken into cenſideration, and a 
treaty ſet on foot; but whilſt ſome officers were 
going backwards and forwards *, Lepidus's ſoldiers, 
who ſlighted him as much as they valued Antony, 
being beſides bribed by thoſe of that Conſul, re- 


ceived him by night into their camp, and owned 


him for their general. Some even offered to kill 
Lepidus, if he would command them to do it, Ju- 
ventius Laterenſis, who had ſo much diſſuaded him 
from uniting with Antony +, ſeeing his friend 
abandoned and betrayed by his ſoldiers, killed him- 
ſelf with his own ſword, Some hiſtorians inſi- 
nuate, that Lepidus threw himſelf at Antony's feet, 
begging he would ſpare his life. Antony did not 
miſuſe his good fortune; he treated the unhappy 
Lepidus with a great deal of humanity: he even 
left him the title and outward marks of generalthip, 
though he alone performed all the functions of it. 
Aſinius Pollio came about the ſame time to offer 
him his two legions. Munatius Plancus, always go- 
verned by events, did then openly declare againſt 
the Senate and Decimus Brutus: and Ventidius, 
whom young Cæſarhad graciouſly ſuffered to make 
his way to Gaul, joined Antony there with three 
more legions: ſo that that general, who a little be- 
fore was driven out of Italy by young Cæœſar and 
Brutus, now found himſelf in a conditon to return 
thither at the head of ſeventeen legions g. 

50 ſurpriſing a change in Antony's fortune, 
threw the Scnate from an exceſs of confidence into 
the utmoſt deſpondency. - Upon the news Decimus 
ſent them, that he had drove Antony into the 
mountains, where, he ſaid, he could not avoid 


periſhing either for want, or by the arms of Lepi- 


dus{; moſt Senators had believed that party en- 
tirely ruined ; and they thought to compel young 
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Ceſar, whom they no leſs ſuſpected, to diſband his 
legions, under pretence that the republic had ng 
farther occaſion for them, the war being ended, 
Cxſar, to ward this blow, which would have left 
him naked and defenceleſs, reſolved to put up for 
Conſul, with a view, that if he obtained that dignity, 
he ſhould have a privilege to keep his forces'on foor, 
and to command thoſe of the commonwealth ; and 
that if the Senate ſhould oppoſe him, ſuch a refu- 


ſal would furniſh him with a pretence of remaining 


armed, to revenge himſelf of thoſe that ſhould have 
declared againſt him. It is ſaid, that from that 
very time he took meaſures to be reconciled with 
Antony; but that he might not truckle to his au- 


thority, he put up for the Conſulate, that by means 


of this dignity he might be the head of the party 


which he ſhould eſpouſe. And as Cicero then bore 


a great ſway in the Senate, he intreated him by 
ſome common friends to uſe his intereſt, that they 
might both be choſen Conſuls at the ſame time, 
To perſuade him to do it, he remonſtrated, that he 
only deſired the title of that dignity, of which he 
would leave him the whole power; and that he 
wiſhed to be his colleague only to be his diſciple, 
and learn the art of government under ſo great a 
maſter. : 

Cicero, miſled by theſe praiſes, of which he was 
very greedy, and reliſhing the pleaſure of govern- 
ing Cæſar, declared in his favour. He remonſtra- 
ted to the Senate with his uſual eloquence, that he 
knew no ſurer way to prevent Cæſar's reconcilia- 
tion with Antony, than to create him Conſul : that 
as ſuch, he could not avoid maintaining the Senate's 
decrees againſt Antony; but as he was yet very 
young, he admoniſhed the conſcript fathers to ap- 
point him ſuch a colleague, as by his age and pru- 
dence might be capable to have an eye on his con- 
duct, and be a ſort of a governor to him in the 


management of affairs. Several Scnators, friends 
or 
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or kindred of the conſpirators, and who feared 
that young Cæœſar, when arrived to the Conſulate, 
would uſe his authority to revenge the death of the 
Dictator, rejected Cicero's propoſal with much 
warmth *, Some even laughed openly at his vanity, 
and the indirect manner in which he appointed him- 
ſelf to be choſen young Cæſar's colleague. This 
affair was warmly debated in the Senate. Cæſar, to 
ſtrengthen his party, cauſed his army to advance 
near Rome, The report of his march had a greater 
effect than all the eloquence of the Roman orator. 
The Senators, frightened at his approach, not only 
choſe him Conſul, but as he thought he had now 
no farther occaſion. for Cicero's credit, he cauſed 
Quintus Pedivs, one of his relations, and a legatee 
of the Dictator, to be choſen ſecond Conſul to his ex- 
cluſion. | 
The firſt ſtep he made after he had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Conſulate, was to get his adoption con- 
firmed in a general aſſembly of the Roman people. 
This being determined, he cauſed thoſe to be im- 
peached by ſome of his adherents, who had a hand 
in Cæſar's murder. Himſelf preſided at the trial: 
and he condemined all the conſpirators to lofe their 
lives for not appearing. But as Brutus and Caſſius, 
their chiefs, were at the head of more than twenty 
legions, he rightly judged it would not be eaſy for 
him to deſtroy ſo powerful a party, as long as An- 


tony ſhould continue to oppoſe him. Therefore 


he reſolved to be reconciled to him, under the ſpe- 
cious colour of joining their forces to revenge his 
father's death. To make the diſpoſition of his mind. 
towards him known, he got Quintus Pedius, his 
colleague and creature, to inſinuate to the Senate, 
That it was for the advantage of the commonwealth 
to recal Antony, and not to drive to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity a great commander, who was no leſs to be 
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dreaded than Sylla and Marius had been. The 
nearneſs of his army encamped at the gates of Rome, 
gave his counſels the weight of ſo many laws: and 
though moſt Senators clearly ſaw, that he only de- 
ſigned to ſtrengthen. himſelf with the help of An. 
tony againſt the defenders of the public liberty, 
they were no longer in a condition to act confor- 
madly to their good intention. T hey were forced 
to yield to a power, which followed no other rulz 
for its conduct, than that of its private intereſt *, 
The Senate ſolemnly repealed all the decrees enact- 
ed againſt Antony and his adherents; and Cæſur 
offered him to join their forces, and march againſt 
Brutus and Caſtius, 

Antony returned over the Alps into Ttaly with 
his ſeventecn legions. Decimus, not finding him: 
ſelf in a condition to oppoſe him, meditated a re- 
treat into Macedonia, where Brutus was. The 
greateſt part of his army deſerted him: four le- 
gions ſubmitted to Antony, and other's joined Cu- 
tar's army. Decimus, ſceing ſo general a deſertion, 
endeavoured to fave himſelf in the mountains near 
Aquilcia; but he was ſeized in the defiles of thoſe 
mountains, and his head was cut off by Antony's 
command, Thus periſhed Decimus Brutus, the 
confident and favourite of Julius Cæſar. He had 
been general of his horſe. The Dictator had got 
him choſen Conlul for the entuing year, and go— 
vernor of Gallia Ciſalpina The civil war broke 
out, as we have ſeen, on account of that very g0- 
vernment, which Antony diſputed with him, under 
pretence, that he ought not, to retain an employ- 
ment, which. he had received merely from the 


bounty of a man, whom he had ſtabbed himſelf 


for a tyrant, and the uſurper of the government f. 
Cetar, who withed nothing more than to be re- 
conciled with Antony, ſent to thank him for having 
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put Decimus to death, as a victim to his father's 
ghoſt. This was the motive or the pretence of their 
reconciliation- They were both equally inclined 
to it. Antony had lately experienced before Mo- 
dena, what the name of the Commonwealth was 
yet capable of doing: and as he began to deſpair 
of making himſelf ſole maſter of the ſovereign 
power, he reſolved to ſhare it with young Cæſar. 
Cæſar on his part feared, that if he deferred any 
longer to unite with Antony, that party- chief would 
at laſt join with the conſpirators, as he had actually 
ſent to threaten him he would do, and that their 
united forces would re- eſtabliſh the republican go- 
vernment. So that peace was caſily ſtruck up be- 
twixt two enemies, who found an cqual advantage 
in becoming friends. Some of their common friends 
made them conſent to an interview : the conference 
was held in a little deſart ifland, which the river 
Panaro forms near Modena “. Both armics en- 
camped upon its banks; bridgcs of communication 
had been from thence into the iſland, upon which 
they had poſted guards, Lepidus was preſent at 
this interview; and though he had nothing left 
but the name and outward appearances of a gene- 
cal, Antony and Cæſar, who were always upon the 
watch againſt each other, were not ſorry that a 
third, whom they had nothing to fear from, ſhould 
interpoſe in the diſputes which might ariſe betwixt 
them Lepidus theref re entered the firſt into the 
Hand, to view whether it was ſafe for them both 
to venture into it. Such was the unfortunate con- 
dition of thoſe ambitious men, who even in the 
midſt of a reconciliation could not help miſtruſting 
each other. Lepidus having made the ſig— WOES 

nal that had been agreed on, the two gene- "oak f 
rals entered the ifland each from the op- heaps 


poſite ſhore. They firſt embraced, and 710. 


without entering into any diſquiſition about things 
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paſt, they advanced towards the place of confe. 
rence, which was on the higheſt ground, and 
whence they could equally be ſeen by their guards, 
and even by both armies. They three fat down 
with nobody elſe near them. Cæſar, as Conſul, 
took the moſt honourable poſt, and fate betwixt 
the other two. They then debated, what form of 
government they ſhould ſettle in the commonwealth, 
and by what title they ſhould ſhare the ſovereign 


power, and retain their armies to ſupport their au- 


thority. The conference laſted three days; the 
particulars of what paſſed there are not known: 
only by what followed it appeared, that they had 
agreed, that Cæſar ſhould abdicate the Conſulate, 
and for the reſt of that year inveſt Ventidius, one 
of Antony's lieutenants, therewith. But that Le. 
pidus, Cæſar, and Antony, by the title of Trium- 
viri, ſhould poſſeſs the ſovereign power for five 
years, They limited the time of their authority 
to that ſmall number of years, to avoid declaring 
themſelves too openly at firſt the tyrants of their 
country. 

Theſe Triumviri did next divide the provinces 
betwixt them. and alſo the legions and treaſures 
of the commonwealth. And they went about this 
diviſion of the whole empire, ſays Plutarch, as if it 
had been an inherited eſtate, or their patrimony *, 

Antony retained the Gauls for himſelf, except 
only that province which joins the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which together with both Spains was yielded 
to Lepidus. Cæſar got for his ſhare Africa, Sici- 
ly, Sardinia, and other iſlands of the Mediterra- 
nean Aſia being in poſſeſſion of the conſpirators, 
was not ſhared at this time: but the Triumvirs 
agreed, that Cæſar and Antony ſhould forthwith 
join their forces to drive them thence; that each 
of them ſhould head twenty legions ; and that Le. 
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idus with three others ſhould ſtay in Italy and 
me, to maintain their authority there. His two 


colleagues allotted him no ſhare in the war they 


were going to undertake, becauſe they entertained 
no great opinion either of his abilities or courage. 
It appears, that Cæſar and Antony bad taken him 
in for a partner in the Triumvirate with the ſole 
view of leaving with him, during their abſence, the 
ſupreme authority as it were in truſt ; becauſe they 
were well aflured, that they could at any time caſier 
rid themſelves of him than of another general, if 
ever he broke his faith with them, or became uſe- 
leſs. 

The ambition of the Triumvirs was ſatisfied by 
this partition, But as they had. occaſion for im- 
menſe ſums to carry on the war, and that they left 
beſides in Rome and in the Senate a great number 
of concealed enemies, and ſome republicans yet 
zealous for liberty; they reſolved, before their de- 
parture from Italy, to ſacrifice to their own ſafety 
and proſcribe the richeſt and moſt powerful citi- 
zens, They drew up a liſt of them“. Each Trium- 
vir ſet down his private enemics, and even the ene- 
mies of his creatures. They carried their cruelty 
ſo far, as cach to give up their own relations, and 
even ſome of their nearcit kindred, Lepidus ſacri- 
ficed his brother Paulus to his colleagucs: Antony, 
on his part, abandoned Lucius Cætar, his mother's 
own brother, to Cæſar's reſentment: and the laſt ſuf- 
fered Antony to make away with Cicero, though that 
great man had ſupported him with his credit againſt 
this very Antony, In thort, in this fatal liſt were 
ſeen Thoranius, governor of young Cæſar, the 
very man who had taken ſuch a particular care of 
his education. Plotius, Conſul clect, and brother 
of Plancus, one of Antony's licutenants, and Quin— 
tus his collcaguc in the Conſulate, had the tame 
fate; though this latter was father-in-law to Aſi- 
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nius Pollio, a warm ſtickler for the Triumvirate. 
The molt facred rights of nature were violated; 


three hundred ſenators, and more than two thou- 


ſand knights, were involved in this horrible pro— 
{cription *. By this profitable revenge the Trium- 
virate grew rich, and leſſened the number and power 
of the republicans. Rome was no more, or at leaſt 
liberty was baniſhed thence; and the Common- 
wealth had a being no where, but in the camp of 
rutus and Caſſius. Cæſar and Antony, according 
to their concerted plan, croſſed over into Macedo- 
nia to go in ſearch of them. The forces were 
pretty equal in both parties; and if Cæſar's and 
Antony's legions were more compleat, Brutus and 
Caflius on the other hand were ſtronger in cavalry, 
They had twenty thouſand horſe in their army, 
when the Triumvirs could hardly muſter thirteen 
thouſand in their's. 

Theſe two armies were encamped near the town 
of Philippi, ſituated upon the borders of Macedonia 
and Thrace. There were at firſt various ſkirmiſhes, 
Year of wherein the troops of the conſpirators had 
Roms, Always the advantage. At laſt came on 

? the day, which was to decide the fortune 
7TH. and deſtiny of the Commonwealth. Theſe 
great bodies el and marched againſt each other 
wich equal fury. 

I ſhall not enter into the particulars of a battle, 
which has been related by many hiſtorians; becauſe 
it is foreign to my ſubject. This battle decided 
the fate of the commonwealth. Liberty was buried 
in the fields of Philippi, together with Brutus, 
Caflius, and the chicfs of the conſpirators, and the 
laſt of the Romans, Brutus indeed defeated that 
body where Cæſar was: but Antony got the better 
of Caftius. 'Fhat"general, fancying his colleague 
had met with the ſame ill ſucceſs, obliged one of his 
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freedmen to kill him; and Brutus, having hazard- 
ed the fate of arms a ſecond time, loſt the battle, 
and killed himſelf, that he might not fall alive in- 
to the hands of his enemies. The 'Triumvirs, by 
this victory, ſettled their empire on the ruins of 
the Commonwealth“. Such great ſucceſſes were 
owing not ſo much to Cxſar's valour, as to his 
cunning and management; having found the way 
to make uſe of . Antony's ſword, whilſt for his 
ſhare, to carry on the common cauſe, he contribu- 
ted nothing but ſchemes, whoſe ſecret ſprings he 
even concealed from both his colleagues, He was 


not aſhamed, on the eve before the battle, under 


pretence of I know not what indiſpoſition, to leave 
the body he commanded; and deſerting his own 
army, he hid himſelf amongſt the baggage, whiltt 
the two armies were engaged. Perhaps he flattered 
himſelf, that the danger of the battle and Antony's 
courage would free him from an ambitious col- 
league, and that, without expoſing his perſon, he 
ſhould alone reap the fruits of his victory, But 
don't we honour his underitanding too much iu 
this conjecture, when all this might eaſily proceed 
from his natural fearfulneſs of temper ? What may 
incline us to believe, that on this occaſion he was 
only actuated by a lively and ſtrong impreflion of 
fear, is, that every body knows what railleries he 
afterwards was forced to bear from Antony, who 
reproached him, that in a ſea- fight againſt young 
Pompey, he never had the courage to ſee the en- 
gagement betwixt the two fleets; but that, laid 
down in the ſhip, with his eyes lift up to Heaven 
like a man in a trance, he never ſhowed himſelf 
to his ſoldiers, till news was brought him that his 
enemies were fled, 

What a prodigious and incoherent mixture of 
oppoſite qualities in the ſame man! and eſpecially 
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in a man that aſpired to render himſelf maſter of 
the whole world ! In him we ſee an exalted, bold, 
audacious genius, capable of forming the greateſt 
projects, yet incapable of facing cooly the leaſt dan- 
ger, and that ſhowed no courage but in council, 
and where there was no need of venturing his per- 
ſon in the execution. 

He was very ſoon ſenſible, that this quality, moſt 
neceſſary in a general, was wanting in him; yet 
though he was conſcious of this weakneſs in him- 
ſelf, it abated nothing of his ambition, He con- 
tented himſelf with calling another man's valour to 
his aid. He borrowed, as it were, Agrippa's cou- 
rage : he made him general of his forces. But al- 
ways intent on the principal object of his underta- 
king, he choſe for ſo important and nice an em- 

ployment a mere ſoldier of fortune, and conſe- 
quently one incapable of creating any jealouſy, or 
making himſclf head of a party. Of all the repu- 
blicans, there remained only young Pompey, who 
had feized on the iſland of Sicily, whence he very 
much infeſted the coaſts of Italy. The buſineſs was 
to force him out of a retreat, which ſerved beſides 
for an aſylum to an abundance of perſons proſcri- 
bed, who might perhaps revive the cauſe of liber- 


tv. But Auguſtus had no ſhipping. Mracenas, his 
firſt miniſter, his favourite, and the ableſt manager- 


of a treaty in thoſe days, cunningly obtained ſhips 
from Antony, although it was fo much that trium- 
vir's intereſt to maintain young Pompey in that 
;ifland, to ſerve him as a kind of barrier againſt the 
ambition of Auguſtus, which he had always ſo much 
reaſon to dread, Agrippa, on the other hand, 
equips a fleet; goes in queſt of the enemy, beats 
Pompey's lieutenants, defeats him in ſeveral en- 
gagements, and at laſt drives him quite out of the 
iſland. But being as modeſt, or rather as ſubtile a 
courtier as he was a great general, he refuſes the 
honours of the triumph, which the Romans "ou 
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to decree to victorious commanders; convinced, 


ſaid he, as Dion relates, that a good general ought 
to neglect nothing to bring his Prince's deſigns to a 
good iſſue; but that, when he met with ſucceſs, he 
ought to refer all the glory to him, as his maſter, 
and the principal author of the undertaking, Au- 
guſtus, now victorious over the who'. Republican 
party, thought it time to fall out with his colleagues, 
He was reſolved to reign alone; and, in order to 
it, to rid himſelf of his two colleagues or coheirs, 
whom fortune had forced him to aflociate in this 
inheritance of his uncle's power. 

He attacked them one after another. Lepidus's 
ruin be purchaſed at the expence of a few intrigues, 
That Triumvir, little beloved of his ſoldiers, ſaw 
himſelf abandoned by them in his very camp. 
Auguſtus became maſter of it by his cunning and 
ſecret negociations, in which he outdid all man- 
kind: under various pretences he diveſted his Col- 
league of the ſovereign power. 'That Triumvir 
was afterwards ſeen reduced to lead a private life, 
and fo unfortunate, that he became an object of 
compaſſion even to his greateit enemies. Antony, 
adored by his ſoldiers, maſtcr of the beſt part of 
Afia and all Egypt, and who had mighty kings in 
his party, and for his allies, gave Auguſtus more 
trouble, But his ruin was occalioned by hat 
ſhould have been his chief reſource, That great 
general, intoxicated with a violent paſhon for Cle- 
opatra, Queen of Egypt, and being maſter of her 
dominions, thought he ſhould find therein as many 
forces as he met with charms in the embraces of 
that princeſs. That exceſs of ſecurity made him 
neglect the care of Rome and Italy, the centre of 
the empire. Auguſtus took advantage of it, and 
ſettled his authority there. The jealouſy concern- 
ing the adminiſtration. ſo natural betwixt powers. 
equal in dignity, often made them fall out: Octa- 
via, Antony's wife and Cwſar's ſiſter, and others 
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of their common friends, at various times, healed' 
up their breaches, But at laſt they took up arms 
againſt each other: they came to a battle; and the- 
naval fight near Actium decided the empire of the 
world bctwixt thoſe two celebrated rivals. Cxfſar- 
having gained the victory, purſued Antony even 
. into Egypt, and reduced him to kill himſelf. 
Year of 
By his death, and the forced abdication of 
Lepidus, which happened ſix years before 
the battle of Actium, that prince ſaw him- 
alk at laſt at the height of his withes, fole maſter, 
and fole ſovereign, It was not doubted, but he 
would build a new monarchy on the ruins of the 
ancient commonwealth : but fo great a change made 
him very uneaſy, The Romans” love-of liberty, and 
the ides of March, were continually preſent to his. 
mind, Julius Cæſar, his uncle, murdered in the 
midſt of the Senate, by thoſe very men whom he 
thought the moſt devoted to his perſon, made him 
fear there might ariſ another Brutus, and ſome 
deſperate republican, who, to-reſtore liberty to his 
country, would murder him in his very throne.. 
The paſlion of fear, which was ſo natural to him, 
out-weighed in his ſoul the charms of a- fatiated: 
ambition ; and in thoſe agitations, which allowed. 
him no reſt, he deliberated, whether he ſhould de- 
clare himſelf the king of thoſe, of whom, from the 
very beginning of the Triumvirate, he had made him- 
ſelf the tyrant, At laſt he held a private conſulta- 


on” 


tion with Agrippa and Macenas, his two chief mini- 


ſters, and the principal inſtruments of his greatneſs; 
and he deliberated with them, whether he ſhould: 
reſtore the-commonwealth to its ancient ſtate, or re- 
tain the ſovereign power, 

The hiſtorian Dion of Nicea, in the 524d book of 
his hiſtory, has preſerved to us the different opi- 
nions of thoſe two great men. Agrippa, ſenſibleonly 
of that ſort of glory which is acquired by great ac— 
tons, openly declared for a generous . 

- U 
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He ſet before Auguſtus, the dangers that attended 
an empire inſupportable to free people, and men 
educated in a commonwealth, The different ex- 
amples of Sylla and Cæſar were not omitted; and 
he encouraged that prince to ſhow the univerſe, by 
reſtoring liberty to- his country, that the only mo- 
tive for his taking up arms had been, to revenge 
his father's murder, 

But Mæcenas, without dwelling much on ſhow- 
ing to Auguſtus the molt ſhining parts of a crown, 
took him by his foible, and remonſtrated to him, 
that he had done too much to go back; that after 
ſo much bloodſhed, there could be no ſafety for 
him any where but on the throne; and that he 
would no ſooner have diveſted himſelf of the ſove- 
reign power, but he would ſee himfelf attacked and 
proſecuted by the children and friends of ſo many 
Huſtrious attainted perſons, whom the misfortune 
of the times had forced him to facritice to his ſafety. 

Auguſtus, without embracing or rejecting wholly 
either advice, took a third courie, which he thought 
the ſafeſt. He reſolved according to Mæcenas's ad- 
vice, ſtill to retain the ſovereign power, but with- 
out taking the title of king, ſo odious in a common» 
wealth, He rejected that of perpetual Dictator for 
the ſame reaſon, as having coft his great uncle his 
life; and he contented himſelf with the common 
title of Imperator, which the ſoldiers, during the 
times of the republic, uſed to give to victorious ge- 
nerals, and which he took only to familiarize the 
Romans to a new and till then unknown authority 


concealed under a known title, He kept at the 
ame time all the dignities and offices of the ſtate- 
to himſelf, There were indeed. itill at Rome, du- 
ring his reigu, Conſuls, Prætors, /Ediles, and other 
magiſtrates of the republic; an image of the an- 
cient government. Theſe magiſtrates did even per- 


form all the offices of thoſe dignitics, though they 
all at the bottom depcnded upon a ſuperior power, 
which. 
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which made them act according to its own private 
ends and intereſt. 

Auguſtus, to accuſtom the Romans by degrees to 
his government, declared publicly, that he did not 
intend to keep the ſovereign power in his hands 
longer than ten years, and that he would lay it down 
with pleaſure, as ſoon as he ſhould have reſtored 
peace and quietneſs to the ſtate. Under different 
pretences, he renewed this declaration every ten 
years, proteſting that he had no other view in re- 
taining that power, beſides felf-preſervation, and 
the fear of the reſentment of his enemies. How- 
ever, that he might give them as it were a pledge 
and a foretaſte of liberty, he divided with the Se- 
nate the governments of the provinces: but in this 
partition, he allotted them only ſuch as were in the 
centre of the empire, and could be governed with- 
out armies or garriſons.. And to have a pretence 
for keeping the legions always under his own com- 
mand, he took upon himſelf to provide for thofe 
frontier provinces, that were expoſed to the incur- 
lions of Barbarians. 

The people, by his care and application, ſaw 
plenty flourith anew. Cæſar, now and then, amu- 
ſed them with games and ſhows, which by degrees 
ſoftened the too great fierceneſs of the Roman tem- 
per. Thus did that prince, by fo artful a conduct, 
iaſenſibly accuſtom men freeborn to bear with fla- 
very, and made a new monarchy ſupportable to an- 
cient commonwealthmen. | 
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GRIPPA (Furias) cod Ungs an enſign 
among the enemy's troops, and by that ſtra- 
tagem re- animates the courage of his own 

ſoldiers, vi. 315. 

Ancus Martius, 4th king of Rome, ſucceeds Tullus 
Hoſtilius, 1. 17. The character of that prince, 
i. ibid, He ordains ceremonies to be obſerved in 
declaring war, 1. 19. he fights the Latins, beats 
them, deſtroys their towns, carries the inhabi- 
tants away to Rome, and joins their territories 
to thoſe of that Capital, i. 20. his death, i. id. 

Appius Claudius vigorouſly oppoſes the aboliſhing 
the people's debts, i. 40. is made Conſul, i. 44. 
values not the people, 1. 45. his ſpeech to the 
Senate againſt treating with the malecontents, 

1. 59, undertakes the ; F chop of Coriotanus, ii. 
102, his advice concerning the partition of the 
lands, iii. 152. 6 

Appius Claudius, the ſecond of that name, is raiſed 
to the Conſulſhip without his privity, iii. 172. 
his character, ibid. vehemently oppoſes the pub- 
lication of the law for aſſembling by tribes; the 
law paſles iu deſpight of him, iii. 173, ef /eg. his 
{ſeverity to the ſoldiers who refuſed to fight un- 
der him, iii. 181, et /7q. oppoſes the partition of 

the lands, iii. 185. cited by the tribunes to ap— 
pear before the people; he preſents himſelf to 
that aſſembly with a becoming dignity, and af- 

: 8 puts an end to his lite himſelf, iii. 
180. 

Appinus Claudius, the third of that name, in a de- 
ſcent from father to ſon, being Conſul elect, ab- 
dicates the Confulſhip and is made chief of the 
Decemvirs, v. 255, et ſeq. he nominates himſelf 
tor chief Decemvir at the ſecond election, and 

| gains 
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gains the people's aſſent thereto, v. 260. he cou- 
trives to make the Decemvirate perpetual, v. 261. 
the ſeverity of his government: his pride, v. 263. 
his injuſtice, v. 250, % g. his paſſion for Virgi. 
nia puts him upon a moſt execrable piece of vil. 
lainy, v. 282, et ſeq. he is obliged (as well as the 
other Decemviri) to lay down his office, v. 29). 
et ſeq. hie is proſecuted by Virginius, v. 3co. his 
death, v. 303. 
Augurs, their eſtabliſhment, i. 5. 
B 


Buns (Lucius Junius) wherefore ſirnamed Brutus 
i. 28. he takes an oath to root out the Tar- 
quins, and to aboliſh the royalty, i. 29. he is 
elected firſt Conſul, i. 30. he puts to death his 
own ſons for attempting to reſtore Tarquin, i, 
31. is lain in a battle againſt the Tarquins, i. 
32. | 
Brutus, (another Lucius Junins,) takes on him the 
ſirname of Brutus, and pats himſelf at the head 
of the people that had revolted and were retired 
to the Mons Sacer, i. 65. his anſwer to the Se- 
nate's deputies, i. 67. he inſiſts upon having 
Tribunes of the people created, and obtains it, 
i. 72. is created Tribune himſelf, i. 74. continues 
to toment the miſunderſtanding between the 
Senate and people, ii. 79. ſpirits up the people to 
deſtroy Coriolanus, ii. 88. is the cauſe of that 
Patrician's being condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, ii. 116, | 
| C 


Ciel, built by Tarquin the Proud, i. 27. taken 
by ſurpriſe by Herdonius, and re-taken by the 
Romans, 1v. 212. 

Caffins (Sp. Viſcellinus) his character, iii. 143. aſpires 
to be king; what means he uſes to obtain his 
ends, iii. Bit. propoſes dividing the conquered 
lands, iii. 146. is condemned to die, 111. 154. 

Cenſorſhip, its eſtabliſhment and buſineſs, vi. 326. 

the ſcxerciſe thereof limited to a year aud a half, 
vi. 333. | 

Centuries eſtabliſhed in thereign of Serviu s Tullius, 
b 45. 

Collatiuus, huſband to Lucretia, takes an oath to 

| revenge 
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revenge the honour and death of that generous 
woman, i, h. is made Conſul with Brutus, i. 30. 
is depoſed from the Conſulſhip, and baniſhed, i. 


31. 
Conſuls, the eſtabliſhment of that dignity, i. 30. 
Corioſanus (Cains Marcius), why ſirnamed Coriola- 


nus, ii. 85. his character, ii. 86. openly declares 
againſt the attempts of the Tribunes, ii. ibid. is 
ſummoned before the aſſembly of the people, and 
contemptuoufly refuſes to appear, ji. 88. the 
Tribunes ſtir up the people againſt him, ii. 89. 
Minntias the firſt Conſul undertakes his defence 
to the people, ii. 90. Sicinias a Tribune, without 
gathering the voices, paſles ſentence of death 
againſt him, 11. 93. none dares to lay hold on 
him: ſo he is ordered to appear before the peo- 
ple in twenty-ſeven days, ii. 95. the Senate de- 
clares in his favour, ii. 95. the Senate afterwards 
abandon him, and paſs a decree, referring the 
deciſion of his affair to the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, ii. 108. Minucius a ſecond time takes on him 
his defence, ii. 111. he appears hi:nſelf manfully 
in the aſſembly, to whom he makes no other de- 
fence than relating his ſervices, ii. 112. his be- 
ſtowing on his ſoldiers the booty taken from the 
Antiates is charged to him as a crime, 11. 114. 
an account of that expedition, ii. 115. he is ſen- 
tenced to perpetnal baniſhment, 11. 117. he leaves 
Rome, ii. i5 goes to Tullus general of the Volſei, 
ii. 122. perſuades him to declare war againlt the 
Romans, ii. 75. at the head of a powerful army, 
ravages the lands of the Romans, ii. 125. invelts 
Rome, ii. 129. grants a truce of thirty days, and 
then comes up again to the gates of Rome, 11. 130. 
he rejects the prayers of the prieſts and ſucriticers 
that were deputed to him, ii. 131. yields to the 
tears of his mother and wife, and retires with his 
whole army, ii. 133 his death, ii. 141. 


Cariæ, eſtab ſhment of the Cyrice, or companies of 


an hundred men, i. 7. 
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DeEcemvirs, their eſtabliſhment, v. 253. their ay. 
thority, v 256. they aim at making their o- 
vernment perpetual, v. 264. their pride and inju. 
ſtice, v 26. they become odious to the Senate and 
people, v. 265. in ſpite of tlie chief Senators they 
obtain the command of the armies, v. ibid, e ſq, 
the Romans refuſe to conquer under their con. 
duct, left thereby their power ſhould be increaſed, 
v. 253. the army revolts entirely and returns ta 
Rome, v. 294. the Decemvirate is aboliſhed, and 

the Decemviri puniſhed, v. 297. et /eg. 

Dictator, eftablithment of that dignity, i. 43. his 
authority, i. 43. 

Duumviri, eſtabliſhed to render juſtice between par. 
ty and party, 1. 5. they condemn Horatius to 
death for killing his fitter; but he appeals from 
them to the aſſembly of the people, who acquit 
him, 1. 18. : 

E 

fi Piles, their origin and buſineſs, ii. 78. 

Equites, (or knights) the eſtabliſhment of that 
order, i. 8. their number limited to three hun- 
dred, i. 8. their buſineſs, i. 9. their number in- 
creaſed with an addition of four hundred by the 
Dictator Manius Valerius, 1. 52. 

G 


(GG Enntius NA Tribune of the people, cites the 
Conſuls before the aſſembly of the people: the 
night before the aflair was to come on, he is found 
dead in his bed, iii. 166. et /eg. 
| H 


FJ Frdonins ( Aþpius), ſeizes the Capitol, iv. 212, 
the Romans fall upon him, he is forced to kill 
himſelf, iv. 215. 


I 
Jeilins (Sourius), Tribune of the people, diſputes 
with the Conſuls the privilege of tpeaking brit, 
and pets it adjudged in his tayour by a Plebiicts 
tum, ii. 84. 6 
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Liu, T. is named the firſt Dictator, i. 43. he 
exerciſes his authority with a hiph hand, 1. 44. 
he abdicates the Dictatorſhip, i. 44 is deputed by 
the Senate to treat with the malecontents, who 
are retired to the Mons Sacer, i. 64. he talks to 

them reſolutely, i. 69 
Lucretins, father to Lucretia, ſwears to revenge the 
honour and death of his daughter, 1. 29. is made 


Conſul, 1. 23. 
M 


Amercus (C. Emilius), canſes the exerciſe of the 


Cenſorſhip to be reſtrained to a year and an 
half; the Cenſors for that year take a ſevere 
vengeance on him, vi. 33. he is nominated to 
the Dictatorſhip a third time; his victories and 
triumph, vi. 339. 

Melins, Sp. in a time of dearth afpires to the ſove— 
reign authority, is ſummoned before the Dictator, 
Kt. refuſing to appear, is killed by the geueral 
of the horſe, vi. 331. et /eq. 

Menenius (Agrippa) argues for the Senate's treating 
with the people, who are retired to the Mons Sa- 
cer, i. 56. his opinion is followed, and he is de- 
puted to go to them, 1. 64. he prevails with them 
to come back to Rome, i. 70. | 

Menenins, fon of Agrippa, condemned in a fine, 
ſhuts himſelf np in his houſe, where he ſtarves 
and grieves himſelf to death, iii. 167. 


NOma Pompilius, ſecond King of Rome, ſucceeds 
Romulus, i. 16. his character, i. 16. he makes 
uſe of religion to ſoften the rugged manners of 
the inhabitants of Rome, i. 75. his death, i. 17, 
P 
Atricians, their origin, i. 8. their ambition occa- 
ſions an inſurrection of the people, i. 34. the 
methods by which they attained their vaſt riches, 
Ii. 146. the firſt time that there were Patricians 
among the Tribanes of the people, vi. 310. 
Pl:beians, what they were, i. 9. they devote tliem- 
ſelves to the Senators by the name of clients, i. 10. 
their power in the afſemblies, i. 21. their mur- 
Vor. II. M m murings 
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murings on occaſion of the debts, which they will 
have to be aboliſhed, i. 37. they refuſe to liſt 
themſelves, and afterwards obey the Dictator, 
1. :9. they again mutiny and are pacified by Ser- 
vilius, i. 43. they renew their complaints, are ap- 
pealed by Valerius, i. 52. great numbers of them 
quit Rome, aud retire to the Mons Sacer, i, 55, 
they contemptuouily diſmils the Senate's firſt de- 
puties, i. 56. they reſpectfully liften to the ſe. 
cond, and obtain the abolition of the debts and 
the creation of Tribanes, 1. 65, to 75. their com- 
plaints on occaſion of the famine, ii. 80. their 
ſpite to Coriolanus, ii. 88. they cauſe that Patri- 
cian in an aſſembly of the people to be condem- 
ned to perpetual baniſhment, ii. 117. they de- 
mand to have a body of fixed laws to be drawn 
up for the better information of all the citizens, 
V. 251. they cauſe the eſtabliſhing the Decemvi- 
rate, v. 252, et /cq. they afterwards rife up and 
aboliſh it, v. 277, et /eq. they grant to Valerius 
and Horatius the honours of the triumph which 
the Senate had refuſed them, vi. 308. they de- 
mand a new law to be made for admitting them- 
iclves into the Conſulſhip, vi. 316. they obtain 
military Tribunes in lieu of Conſuls, vi. 324. they 
ſhare in the Qvzltorſhip, vi. 356. 

Poſthumins (M. Regilenſis), retakes Vola from the 
Equi : he fai's in his word to the troops, whom 
hne had promiſed the plunder of that town, is 
killed in a {edition of his oivn ſoldiers, vi. 352, 


et eg. 


OVaſders, their eſtabliſhment and functions, I. 4. 

two more added to their number, vi. 347. Ple- 
beian Qnzltors, vi. 356. 

Quintins Cincinnatus,a Conſular perſon,afterthe flight 
of Wintius Ceſo, his ſon, baniſhes himlelF to ls 
country honſe, where with his own hands he cul- 
tivates his grounds, iv. 205. he is fetched from the 
plougl: to command the armies in quality of Con- 
ful, iv. 217. by his ſirmneſs and reſolution reſtores 
tranquiliity tothe republic, iv. 219. he generonſiy 
refutes to be continued in the Conſulſhip, and re- 

turus 
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turns to manure his ſmall eſtate, iv. 22r. is recal- 
led to Rome to po in quality of Dictator, and 
bring off a Conſul that was blocked np together 
with his whole army by the enemy, iv. 223. he 

delivers the Conſul and his ſoldiers, defeats the 
enemy and returns triumphant into Rome, iv. 220. 
| he gets his ſon Ceſo to be recalled from exile, 
abdicates the Dictatorſhip the ſixteenth day after 
his being inveſted with it, and returns to his or- 

dinary labour in the country, iv. 227. 

Qrintius Ceſo, fon of Quintius Cincinnatus, warmly 
oppoſes the publication of the Terentillian law, 
iv. 201. is cited before the aſſembly of the peo» 

ple, iv. #6, a falſe accuſation is brought againſt 
him, iv. 203. is obliged to make his eſcape and re- 

tire into Tuſcany, iv. 205. is juſtified, recalled, 
and his accuſer condemned to perpetual banifhe 
ment, iv. 227. | 

R 


R9mans, their origin, i. 3. their manners and love 
of liberty, i. ib. their religion, i. 4. numbered 
by Romulus, i. 6. divided into tribes, i. 7. how 
much land was allowed to each man, i. 7. what 
is underſtood by the name of Allembly of the Ro- 
man people, i. 15. that aſſembly acquits Horatius 
_ who had been condemned by the Duumviri, i. 18. 
declarations of war and all deliberations run in 
the name of the Roman people, 1. 20, Servius 
Tullius divides the Romans into 193 Centuries, 
1. 23, they expel Tarquin, aboliſh the royalty, 
and elect Conſuls to govern them, i. 29. | 
Rome, its foundation, 1. 3. Rumulus divides its ter- 
ritory into three parts, i. 7. the city is ſurpriſed 
by Tatins King of the Sabines, and ſaved by the 
daughters of thofe very Sabines, i. 12. is embel- 
liſhed with ſeveral edifices by Tarquin the Proud, 
i. 27. is beſieged by Coriolanus, ti. 129. conſterna- 
tion of its inhabitants, ii. 131. is ctelivered by 
the prudence of Coriolanus's mother and wite, 
ii. 140. — 
Romilins, T. he and his fellow. conſul obtain a com- 
pleat victory over the enemies; the people refuſe 
. Mm 2 | them | 
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them the honours of a triumph, and condemn 
them in a fine, becauſe they were againſt pu- 
bliſhiug the Agrarian law, iv. 235. 

Romulus, his birth and education, i. 3. fonnds 
Rome, and is choſen its firſt king, 16. makes ſun- 
dry laws, 1. 4. divides the citizens of Rome into 
three tribes, and each tribe into ten Curiz or 
companies of an hundred men, 1. 7 aſſigns each 
citizen two acres of land for his Tubliſtence, i. ib. 
eſtabliſhes the Senate and order of knights or 
Equites, i. i. ſends to the Sabines for wives, i. 10, 
aflronted at their anſwer, cauſes their daughters 
to be ſized and carried off during the celebra- 
tion of public games, i 11. his victories over his 
neiphbonrs. i. 12. lets Tatius King of the Sabines 
into a ſhare of the government, and admits into 

the Senate an hundred of the nobleſt of that na- 
tion, i. 13. more victories, i. 14. grows odious to 
his tubjects, and d i. ib, bY: 


57 mpronius, (C. Atratinus), expoſes the Roman army 
to be cut to pieces, is ſeaſonably relieved by an | 
oflicer of horſe, vi. 34, is cited before the Aſſem- | 
bly of the people ; the officer that had relieved | 
him undertakes to defend his canſe, and makes 
his accuſer drop the proſccution, vi. 245, C /eg. 
ſoon after he is condemned in a heavy tine, thro' 

| the contrivance of certain Tribunes, vi. 249. 
Senate, its eſtabliſhment and dignity, i 7. make 
away with Romulus, 1. 14 keep to themſelves the 
ſovereignty for a whole year, by creating every 


five days an Inter-Rex, i. 16. in order to appeaſe I 
ſedition, they cauſe a Dictator to be created ſu- / 
perior to the Conſul, Senate, and people, 1. 42, a 
forced to treat with the people who are retired to Sic. 
the Mons Sacer, and at length grant them the P 
abolition of the debrs, and creation of Tribunes, 1s 
i 73. grant to the Tribanes the creation of Ediles, t 
Ji. 73, ſend to Sicily for corn for the people's uſe 

in a famine, ii. 80. undertake the defence of Co- c 
riolanns, then refer the deciſion of his affair to te 
the aſſembly of the people, ii. 88. by a decree au- b 


thorize 
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thorize the conſuls elect to name commiſſioners 
for dividing the lands, ii. 143. cauſe ſentence of 
death to paſs againſt Caſſius, iii. 154. grant the 
people power to elect ten tribunes inſtead of five, 
on condition they lay aſide the project of the Fe- 
rentillian law, iv. 231. yield up to the people 
Mount Aventine, iv. 23r, ſend amballadors to 
Athens to collect Solon's laws, v. 251. after great 
ſtrugglings relinquiſh to the Decemvirs the com- 
mand of the armies, v. 264, et ſeg. have recourſe 
to the Tribunes of the people to oblipe the Con- 
ſuls to nominate a dictator, vi. 237. ordain that 
the ſoldiers be maintained at the public charge, 
to defray which, they further ordain a tax to be 
Jevied on every individual inhabitant, vi. 301. 
the Senatus conſultum is confirmed by a Plebiſcitum, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the «LT ribunes 
of the people, vi. 76, et /eg. . | 
Senators, their number ſettled at an hundred, i. 7. 
why called fathers, i. 8. Romulus joins to the firſt 
hundred another from among the beſt families of 
the Sabines, i. 13. Tarquin the ancient adds an- | 
other hundred, whom he firſt makes Patricians, | | 
1 20, | 
Fervins Tullius, fixth king of Rome, ſucceeds Tar- 
quin the ancient, 1. 21. that prince's character, | . 
I. 76. inſtitutes the Cenſus, in view of bringing | 
the whole anthority into the hands of the nobies 
and Patricians, i. 22. is aſſaſſinated by his ſon- in- | 
law Tarqain the piond, i. 27. 
Siccins Dentatus, his ſpeech in behalf of the Agra- ij | 
rian law, iv. 238. his warlike deeds, iv. 243, ef | 
/egq. is miſerably facrificed to the hatred of Appius | 
and the decemviri, v. 280, et /*q. & 
Sicinins Bellutus canſes an inſurrection of part of the || 
people, and leads them to the Mons Sacer, i. 55. 
is made Tribune of the people, i. 74. keeps up 
the miſunderſtanding between the Senate and 4 
EE 11, 79. ſtirs np the people againſt Corio- 
anus, and of his own authority pronounces ſen— 
tec of death againſt that Patrician, ii. o. not 
being able to get it executed, he orders him to 
M m 3 appear 
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appear before the people within the ſpace of 
twenty-ſeven days, N. 95. he brings. ſeveral arti- 
cles. of impeachment againſt him, ii. 112. he at 
length gets him condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
mient, ii. 116. | 
| * 
Arquin the ancient, fifth king of Rome, ſucceeds. 
Ancus Marcius, i. 20. creates a hundred new 
Senators; but firſt he makes. them Patricians, 
that he may not confound the different orders of 
the (tate, i. 20. 


Tarquin the Proud, the ſeventh and laſt king of 


Rome, murders Servius Tullius his father-in-law, 
and ſeizes the throne without conſent of Senate or 
people, i. 27. his ambition and cruelty, i. 1. his 


ſon's laſt and Lucretia's death cauſe an univerſal . 


inſurrection, i. 29. he is. baniſhed Rome with his 
whole family, i. 30. attempts to be reſtored, but 
in vain, i. 21. | | 

Tempaninus, (S:xt,). an officer. of horſe, ſeaſonably re- 
lieves the Conſul Sempronius's army, vi. 242. is 
preferred to be Tribune: he defends the Conſul's 
cauſe, and makes. Hortenſius deſiſt from the pro- 
ſecution, vi. 345, et ſeg. 

Terentiflus Arfa, Tribune of the people, propoſes to 
draw up a body of laws to ſerve as a rule in ad- 
minitktring juſtice, iv. 193. 

Tribe, diviſion of Rome into three tribes by Romu- 

{| 8 8, | 
Tribunes of the people, what occaſioned. their c e- 
ation, i. 50, et /eq. what their duty at firſt, ii. 77. 
they obtain the creation of Ediles, ii 73. how they 
gained to themſelves a right to convene the aſſem - 
blies of the people, ii. 32 they inflame the people 


. againſt Coriolanus, and prevail to have him ba- 


niſhed for ever, i e2g.they vehemently purſue the 
Publication of the Agrarian law concerning the 
diſtribution of the lands, iii. 151. they procure a 
Jaw for aſſembling by tribes, iii. 179..they reſume 
the affair of the Agrarian law, but to no purpoſe, 
11. 182, they inſt upon having a body of laws 


compiled and made public, iv. 193. they proſecute 
Ceſo who had oppoſed. them, and oblige him to 


fy 
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fly into Tuſcany to avoid the judgment of the 


every Senator and Patrician whoin they did not 
like, iv. 208. they miſs their aim, 210, et /eg.. 
they reſume the affair of the Terentillian law, 
and in order to prevail with them to wave it, the- 
Senate grants the people power to add five new 
Tribunes to the five old ones, iv. 231. they ob- 
tain the ceſſion to the people of Mount Aventine 
confirmed by a Senatus-conſultum, iv. ibid. they 
cite the Confuls before the aſſembly of the people; 
. they occaſton the refuſing them the honours of a 
triumph after a compleat victory, and. get them 
alſo fined for oppoſing the publication of the 
Agrarian law, iv. 235. they project to make the 
Tribuneſhip perpetual ; the execution of that de- 
fipgn fruſtrated by the art of one of their own 


colleagues, vi. 209. they oblige the Conſuls to 


nominate a Dictator,. vi. 337. nettled that they 
could not get Plebeian Queſtors, they revenge 
themfelves on Sempronius, and procure him to be 
condemned in a grievous fine, vi 348. they re- 
fume the affair of the partition. of the lands, but 
ſtill without ſucceſs, vi. 349. 

Tribunes (Military), their eſtabliſhment ſhort-lived,, 
vi. 324. et ſeq. again revived, vi. 332. fourchoſen,, 


vi. 339. 
Tullus Hoſtilius, third king of Rome, ſucceeds Numa. 
Pompilivs,. i. 17. his character, i. 7d. fight be- 
tween the Horatii and Curiatii in his time, 1. ib. 


ruins Alba and leads away the inhabitants to- 


Rome, i. 19. his death, i. 19. 
V 


VAlerius (Publius) is made Conſul in room of Col- 
latinus, i. 32, makes ſundry laws in favour of 
the people, whence he is called Publicola, i. 33. 

Valerius (M.) brother of Publicola, makes a motion 
in favour of the people, but what he offers is re- 
jected, i. 39. 

Valerius (Manius) fon of Voluſius is created Dicta- 
tor, i. 32. pacifies the people by bis mildneſs, 
1. 51. takes from out of the Plebeian order four 
hundred of the molt conſiderable, and introduces 
them into the order of knights or Equites, i. 52. 

abdicates 


people, iv. 205. they project the exterminationof 
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abdicates the Dictatorſhip, i. 54. treats on thx IN 
part of the Senate with the malecontents on the 
Mons Sacer, and exhorts them to return to Rome, 

i. 64. engapes the Senate to grant them their U 
demands, 1. 73. full Senate eſpouſes the people's 
part againſt Coriolanus, ii. 105. 

Virginius under a ſad neceſſity to kill his own 
daughter to fave her honor, v. 291. occaſions 
the army to revolt againſt the Decemviri, v. 292, 
et ſeq. is made Tribune of the people, v. 298. is 


— 


revenged of Appius, v. 3co. t 
Volero propoſes a law for aſſembling by tribes; the * 
law pales in ſpite of Appius, ili. 1 70. 4 
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N. B. The firſt Nu 
ſecond to t 


VTO x takes care of Juſius Cæſar's obſequites, 
and binds himfelf by the moſt folemn oath to 
revenge his death, xiv. 356, et /-q. the me- 

thods he makes uſe of to attain the ſovereiguty, 
xiv. 3), et ſeq. his interview with young Cæſar, 
xiv. 366. croſſes his deſigns, and quarrels with 
him, xiv. 370. procnres the people to grant him 
the government of Gallia Ciſalpina, which the 
Senate had refuſed him, xiv. 374. takes arms in 
order to drive Decimus Brutus out of that govern- 
ment, xiv. 381, et /zg. ſeizes molt of the towns 
of that province, and befieges Decimus Brutus in 


Modena; he is afterwards obliged to raiſe that 


ſiege, and get away, xiv. 383, ct ſeq. is purſued 
by Decimus Brutus, xiv. 385. gains over to his 
fide the officers and ſoldiers of Lepidns, who ac- 
knowledge him for their general ; purſues De- 
clinus Brutus, and cauſes his head to be ſtruck 
off, xiv. 391, ect /eg. is reconciled to Cæſar, and 
ſhares the whole empire with him and Lepidus, 
xiv. 397. dreadful profcriptions, xiv. 401. after 
having been ſerviceable to Cæſar's glory, he irre- 
concileaby breaks with him, and being vanquiſh- 


ed in the” battle of Actium, is at laſt reduced to 


kill himſelf, xiv. 301. 
Augurs, the reſpect uſed towards them, vii. 49. 
B 
BB Eenmes, leader of the Ganls, beſieges Cluſium, a 
= town in Tuſcany, vii. 18. his proud anſwer to the 
ambafladors of Rome, vii. 18. be deelares war 
againſt the Romans, and wins of them the battle of 
Allia, vii. 19. e. makes himſelf maſter of Rome, 
and puts all therein to fire and ſword, vii. 22. be- 
ſiges the capitol, vii. 23. uſes foul play in the ac- 
commodation he makes withthe Romans; is forced 
to retreat with his army, which is entirely cut ta 
Pieces by Camillus, vii. 27. /g. 

amillts 
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(CAmillus, (M. Furins) DiRator, takes Veij, which 4 
the Romans had been beſiegiug ten years, vii. ir, he 

et /eq. the ſingularity of his triumph diſpleaſes the "Y 
Reyes, vii. 13. he quaſhes the propoſal of a certain er 
ribune, who was for having one half of the peo. A 
ple, and of the Senate ſent to inhabit the town of ſp 
Vet, vil. 13. et /eq. is attacked by the Tribunes, it 
and conſtrained to take refuge in Ardea, vii. 16, Ce/7 
his imprecations made towards the Capitol, vii. 16, v 
he marches to the relief of the beſieged Romans, xi 
vii. 23. he cuts in pieces part of the Gauls, vii. ibid, hi 

is made dictator, vii. 24. breaks off the accommo- ti 
dation the Romans had made with Brennus ; con- C 
ſtrains that general to retire, and obtains a com- x] 
pleat victory over him, vii. 27. prevails with the ir 
Komans to rebuild Rome, vii. 28, et %eg. is nomi- cl 
nated Dictator the third time; more victories, u 
vii. 32, et ſeg. is honoured with the glorious title ſe 
of his country's reſtorer, and ſecond founder of IN 
Rome, vii. 23. accepts the Dictatorſhip the fourth m 
time, and lays it down again, on account of ſome th 
pretended defect in the manner of taking the ti 
Auſpices at his creation, vii. 48, %. is choſen a 
Dictator the fifth time, and defeats a new army "of 

| of Gauls, vii. 52. during his Dictatorſhip, he com- ſi 
| poles the animolities among the different orders * 
of the ſtate, vii. 53, et ſeg. | C/ 
Capitol, beſieged and taken by the Gauls, who are tc 
afterwards forced to abandon it, vi. 22, et /egq. x 
Carthaginians, they ſuccour the Tarentines againſt ti 
the Komans, viii, 67, et /eq. parallel between that w 
people and the Romans, viii. 70. their firſt war li 

a gainſt the Romans, viii. ibid. are forced to ſub- * 
mit to very hard terms, viii. 76. repair their loſſes, b. 
and begin the war again with great fuccels, 8. 
viii. 77. are totally defeated by Scipio, vill. 81, fe 

ei ſeg. | dy 
atiliue, (Lucius Sergius) kills his brother to come 7 
at his eitate, and then prevails on Sylla to put that 4 

: brother in the catalogue of the proſcribed, in or- Vi 
der to cover thereby the enormity of his crime, = 

- Xi. 242. his character, xii. 270. his conf{piracy, R 


Xii, 273. names and characters of his fellow con- 
| {pirators, 
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ſpirators, xii. ibid, et /g. his conſpiracy is diſco- 
vered, and the Conſulthip refuſed him, xii. 273. 
he puts new life into the conſpirators xii. 293. 
gathers troops, and heads them himſelf; his follow- 
ers endeavour to gain over the deputies of the 
Allobroges, xii. 307. ſeeing the chiefs of his con- 
ſpiracy put to death, he ventures a battle, loſes 
it, and meets his death, xii. 305. et /zq. 

Ceſar, (Cains Julius) his character, xlii. 312. is ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, 
xiii. 315. employs the treaſures he had amaſſed in 
his government of Spain, to make himſelf crea- 
tures at Rome, xiii. 319. unites with Pompey aud 
Craſſas, and is promoted to the Conſulſhip, 
xiii. 317, et ſeq. procures the laws to paſs concern- 
ing the partition of the lands, xiii. 318. they de- 
cree him the government of the Gauls and Illyri- 
um, xiii. 332. his conquelts in Gaul, xiti. 328. et 
ſeq. he wins the love of his ſoldiers, and ſecures to 
his intereſt many even in Rome, by means of his 
money, Xx111. 3 30. herefuſes to quit the command of 
the armies, and repaſſes intoltaly at the head of his 
troops, xiii. 338. he wins the battle of Pharſalia, 
and becomes maſter of the empire, x11. 343. his | 

_ clemency, and too great ſecurity, occation the lo- 
ſing both the empire and his life, xiii. ibid. et /g. 
his laſt will and teſtament, xiv. 354. 

Ceſar (Octavius), adopted by Julius Ceſar, returns 
to Italy, with intent to revenge his father's death, 
xiv. 361. he enters Rome, and cauſes his adop- 
tion to be confirmed there, xiv. 363. his interview | 
with Antony, xiv. 365. he gains the people by his 
liberality, xiv. 371. divers bickerings and recon- 
cilements with Antony, xiv. 62. at laſt he flatly 
breaks with him; levies troops, and procures the | 
Senate to authorize his taking arms, xiv. 381. ef | 

ſeq. forces Antony to raiſe the ſiege of Modena, 

xiv. 384. et eg. afterwards cajoles him, xiv. i6, et | 
| ſeg. being created Conſul, through fear of his arms, 
aud by Cicero's contrivances, he proſecutes the re- 
venge of his father's death, and the conſpirators 
not appearing, he gets them all {ſentenced to death, 
Aly. 391, ef /eg. is reconciles; to Antony, xiv. 9 2. 

- is 
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his interview with Antony ; and the diviſion the 
make of the whole empire between themſclves 
and Lepidus; ſevere proſcriptions, xiv. 395. et ſq. 
makes ule of the ſorces of Lepidus and Antony to 
cruſh the conſpirators, and their partiſans, xiv, 308. 
afterwards rids himſelf of Lepidas, wins of Anto. 
ny the famous battle of Actium, and at length 
remains ſole maſter of the whole Roman empire, 
xiv. 40. ef /eg. | 

Clodius, accuſed of a criminal correſpondence with 
Celar's wife, is acquitted, iii. 321, 2 is made 
Tribune of the people, and revenges himſelf on 
Cicero, whom he gets baniſhed, xiii. 324, et /g. 

Cicero declares for the Lex Manila, xii. 268. ditco- 
vers Catiline's Conſpiracy, and procures himfelf 
to be made Conſul, in excluſion of that Roman, 

xii, 277. detects the ambitious deſigns of Rullus, 
and by his dexterity and eloquence, renders ab- 
ortive that Tribune's law relating to conquered 
lands, xii. 280. informs himſelf more fully of Cati- 
Iine's couſpiracy, xii. 292. accuſes Catiline in full 
Senate, xii. 298. procures the heads of the conſpi- 
racy to be ſentenced to death, and entirely diff. 
pates that faction, xii. 303, et /g. is baniſhed, 
xiii. 326. is recalled, xiii. 327 aflitts young Cæſat 
with his intereſt in tie Senate, xiv. 381. gets the 
Conſulate conferred on him, xiv. 396. is by the ; 
very ſame Cælar made a ſacrifice to Antony's ran: 
cour, xiv. 401 

Einna, (Cornelius) will have Sylla's laws aboliſhed, 
x. 194. is fain to yield to the contrary party: and 
to quit Rome, x. 197. is declared to have forteit- 
ed his title of citizen, and dignity of Conſul, x. 
198. puts himſelt at the head of a formidable 
army, x. 204 receives Marius into his army, and 
lays ſiege to Rome, x. 76. obliges the Senate to 
treat with him, and own him for Conſul, x. 20). 
re-enters Rome, where his ſoldiers commit unpa- 
rallaled violences, x. 209. is killed in a ſedition, 
xi. 224. 

Craſſus, ( Marcus Licinins) raiſes a great er of C 
troops for Sylla, and ſhares with him the dangers 


aud glory of the war, xi. 225. is enriched with 
the 


„* 
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the forfeited eſtates beſtowed on him by Sylla, 
xi. 242. defeats Spartacus, xi. 201. obtains the 
Conſulate, and the triumph, xi. 259. his liberali - 
ty and vaſt riches, xi. 25r. enters into ſtrict ties 
with Jalius Cæſar, xiii. 317. et /eg. is lain iu the 
war againſt the n xiii. 332. 


D Fuſs, Tribune of the people, is murdered in his 
Tribunal, for offering to confer the right of 
burgherſhip on the people of Latium, aud to renew 
the laws of the Gracchi, x. 178, et /eg. 
E 


Ebiſiu, Major or Curule; its eſtabliſhment and 
— functions, vii. 54. 


F : 
Fabius, (2. 2 his embaſſy to Brennns, 
| teader of the Ganls, vii. 17. he defends Cln- 
| ſium, which engages Brennusto declare waragaintt 
| the Romans, vii. 9, et ſeg. his puniſhment for 
| drawing upon his country the reſentment and 
arms of the Gauls, vii. 10. 
, Fimbria, lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, kills that 
general, and makes the whole army take an oat} 
to himſelf, xi. 217, et ſeq. his advantages over 


_— 
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f Mithridates, xi. 16. being deſerted by his ſoldiers, 
e he runs himſelf through with his ſword, xi. 225. 
e Furius, when Tribune, oppoſes the recalling Metel- 
4 Ins, and for that reaſon is torn in pieces by the 
| populace, x. 175. 

} 

d GAuli, their firſt irruption into Italy, vii. 17. they 
. | break into Tuſcany, vii. 18. they war apainit 
. the Romans, over whom they obtain ſundry ad- 
le 3 vii. 20, et ſeq. horrible violences com- 
d mitted by them in Rome, vii. 23. they ſarpriſe the 
0 Capitol, but are driven out of it, vii. 26. are en- 
7. tirely beaten and dcfeated by Camillus, vii. 28. 


make a new irruption; and are again defeated by 
_ ſame Camillus, vii. 52. auother defeat, viii. 59. 

| et /eq. 

of Cl, joins with Marius and Saturninus, to ruin 
Metellus, x. 168. is knocked on the head by tlie 
people, x. 174. ; 
Vor. II. Nn Cracchus, 
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Cracehus, (Tiberius) his alliances and character, viii. 
84. he attempts to revive the Lex Licinia, viii. 86. 
meets with oppoſition, viii. 6. in an aſſembly of 
the people, prevails to have a Tribune depoſed 
for croſſing him, viii. 94. carries his point con- 
ccrning that law, and is put at the head of three 
commiſſioners nominated to haſten the execution 
thereof, viii. #5, becomes odious to the grandees, 
viii. 5. his death, viii. 101. 

Gracchns, (Caius) brother of Tiberius, the deſign of 
his retreat, ix. 104, ct ſeq obtains the office of 
Quzel[tor of the army, gains great reputation in 
that employ, ix. 105, et ſeq. obtains of the people 
the polt of Tribune, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
fition of the grandees, ix. 108. parallel between 

nim and his brother Tiberius, ix 16. propoſes va- 
rious laws, and makes ſundry innovations, where- 
by he becomes abſolute in Rome and thronghout 
all Italy, ix. 110, et /zq. is continued in the Tri- 
buneſhip, without canvaſling for it, ix. 114. the 
Senate hit upon a way to fink his credit, ix. 16. he 
is ſuſpected of having a hand in his brother-in- 
law Scipio's death, ix. 116. his colleagues jealous 

of his authority, diſappoint him of a third Tri- 
bunate, ix 123. is fain to arm in his own defence, 
ix. 126. a price ſet on his head, ix. 128. his death, 
ix. 129. the laws of the Gracchi repealed, ix. 130, 


H Annibal, his character, viii. 76. his victories over 
the Romans, viii. 77. on the point of maſtering 
+ Rome, he gives himſelf up to luxury at Capua, 
and thereby the Romans gain time to breathe, 
viii. 78. is forced to return to Africa, to defend 
his own country, is there entirely defeated by Sci- 

pio, viii. 80. 

vote | I 

| N 9 who he was, ix. 132. his firſt campaigns, 


Ix. 133. his ambition, ix. ibid. cauſes Hiempſal to ] 
be ſtabbed in his bed, ix. 186. wins a battle of Ad- 
| herbal, and drives him out of his dominions, 
| ix. ibid. bribes off the chief men in Rome, ix. 137. 
Purſues Adherba], falls upon him in Cirtha, takes 
the place, and cruelly tortures that prince to death, 
d ix. 


| 
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i. 138, et ſeq. his money diſtributed among the 
grandees at Rome, ſupplies him with further meaus 
of ſupporting his uſurpations, ix. 139. is fummor» 
ed to Rome; he comes, and is convicted of having 
alſo murdered another grandſon of Mafiinifla ; he 
is ordered to depart the city immediately, ix. 141. 
et ſeq. he amules the Roman generals: he inter- | 
ſibly draws them to an engagement, beats them, | 
and makes thoſe that were left alive paſs beneath 
the yoke, ix. 146, et /eq. loſes two battles to Metel- 
Jus, and is ſtript of his inain ſtrength, 1x. 150. puts 
himſelf under the protection of a neighbouring; | 
king called Bocchns, ix. 161. lofts two decilive 
battles to Marius, ix. 45d, is delivered up by Bcc- 
chus to the Romans, ix. 162. ef /cq. is draggecl 
after Marius's triumphal carr, then thrown into a 
dungeon, where he 15 {taryzed to death, ix. 16:. 
L 
F, Ebidus (NM. Emilius) attempts to make himfelF 
maſter of the goverument, xi, 247. is created 
firſt Conſul, and declarcs for the people, xi. 245. 
raiſes in Gallia Cifalpina a powerful army, with 
which he advances to the gates of Rome, where 
he defeats Catulus, xi. 249. retires to Sardiria, 
and dies there, xi. 250. | 
Liciuius Stolo, a Plebeian by birth, extends his am- 
bitious views eren to the Conſulate, vii. 42. begins 
with getting bimſelf made a Tribune oct the peo- 
ple, vii. 43. propoſts divers laws, by meaus where. 
ot he hopes to get one to pals tor admittiug Ple- 
beians into the Conſulſhip, vii. %. gets himſelt' 
continued Tribune, vii. 30, ef %%%. carries his 9 
point of aſſociating Plebcians into the Confalate ; 
is himſelf made Contul, vii. 53. is the firit man 
that is fined for violating the Lex Licinia, of 
which himſelf was the auther, vii. 55. 
M | 
Malin, (II.) drives the Gauls from the capitol, 
vii. 26. has a honſe granted him fituate on the | 
Capitol, as a monument of his valour, vii. 30. | 
being. driver by liis ambition to aſpire to the roy» | 
Nen 2 alty, | 
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alty, is thrown down from the top of the Capitol, 
vii. 32, et /g. | | | 
Maulius (T.) a bold action of that yonth, to deliver 
his father, who was accuſed of being cruel to 
him, viii. 59. he kills a Gaul of a pigantic fta- 
tare, and is ſurnamed Torguatus, viii. 60. 
Marius (Caius) his birth and character, ix. 149. his 
exerciie of the Tribunate, ix. 150. is ſent into 
Numidia in quality of Metellus's lieutenant, ix, 
151, his hatred to that general, his benef: &o-, 
ix. 13. he ſolicits the Conſulate, and obtains it, 
ix. 1:4, takes on him the command of the armies 
againſt Jagurtha, ix. 159. defeats that prince iu 
two decilive battles, ix. 160. brings him captive 
to Rome, ix. 163, is continued in tie Conſulate ; 
huis triumph, ix. 16. his victories againſt the Cim- 
bri and Teutones, x, 165, jealous of the reputa- 
tion and credit of Metellus, he compaſſes his 
exile, x. 198. he departs Rome after Metellus is 
recalled, aud goes away to Mithridates, x. 17;, 
on his return to Rome, he finds but few friends, 
and a very cold reception, x. 177 his jealouſy of 
Sy lla, x. 46. endeavours to ſupplant that Conſul in 
tie command of the armies ap: inſt Mithridates, 
x. 157, a tumult on this occaſion, wherein mayy 
citizens are murdered, x. 180. is forced to pet a- 
wav, x. 199. is declared an enemy of the Roman 
people, and a reward ſet on his head, x. 193. 
the dangers he went throug] in his flight, x. 202, 
et e. lends to offer his ſervice to Cinna ; and ſe- 
veral Roman ſoldiers who had ſerved under bim, 
einbrace the ſame party, X. 204. re-enters Rome, 
where he exerciſes great cruelties in way of rc- 
venpe, x. 299. his death, x. 2:3. FR 
ide, fon of Caius Marius, is involved in his fa- 
ther's diſyrace, x. 194. his eſcape from Man- 
dreflal, x. 201, et ſeq. aſter his. father's death, 
unites ſtrictly with Cinna, and practiſes freſh 
eruelties in Rome, xi. 215. renews his alliance 
with the Satunites, who declare in his favour, 
xi. 230. is made Conſul, xi. 16. loſes a battle to 
Syh and ſhuts himſelf up in Præneſte, xi. Ae 
| attcr 
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after the taking of that place, being unable to 
eſcape by ſubterraneous paſſages, lie kills him- 
(elf, xi. 238, et ſeg. | 
Mernla, (Lucius) prieſt of Jupiter, is made Conſak 
in the room of Cinna, x. 198. lays down the Con- 
ſulſhip, x. 208. his death, x. 2.9. | 
Metellus drives Jugurtha to the extreme parts of 
his dominions, and (trips himof his main ſtrength, 
ix. 148, et /eq. leaves with regret the eommand 
of his army to Marius, and returns to Rome to | 
receive the honours of the triumph, ix. 157. is | 
baniſh'd Rome through the cabals of Marius, 
x. 16g, fixes his abode in the iſland ef Rhodes, | 
x. 170. is recalled, x. 172. | 
Wetellus, (Cecilius) why ſurnamed Pius, x. 173. = 
unable to gain his ends of Marius by war, and 
ſeeing the affairs of Rome in a hopeleſs condition, [ 
he baniſhes hinfelf from his country, and retires | 
towards Liguria, x. 209. he brings Sylla a con- | 
fiderable body of troops, xi. 223. he cuts in 
pieces the army of Carbo and Norbanus, xi 232, 
Mithridates, his character and conqueſts, x. 185, 
after loſing back almoſt all the advantages he hack 
before gained, he makes peace with Sy a, xi. 220, 
et ſeq, he reſuines the ſword, and treats with Ser- 
torius,. xi. 245. 


Pimius, during his Conſulſhip, takes on him to | 
dilannul all rhe laws of the Gracchi, ix. 124. 
he is empowered by the Senate to arm againſt 
Caius Gracchus, ix. 126. he puts a reward upon 
his head, and entirely rains his party, ix. 127. | 
he pays for Caius's head ſeventeen pounds weiglit 
and-an half of gold, ix. 30. he builds a temple 
to Concord, ix. 26. le gives way to Jugurtha's | 
bribery, and makes ſale of his faith and honour 
to that prince, ix. 135. is ſumumoned before the | 
aflembly of the people, and baniſhed Rome, 
IX, I 44, p 
P | 

Erpenna retires into Spain with the ſhattered re- | 
mains of the troops of Lepidus and Brutus, | 

Nu 2 | xi. 
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xi. 250, et ſeg. is abandoned by his ſoldiers, who 
take up their colours, and force him to join Ser- 
torius, xi. 252. he cauſes that general to be al. 

ſaſſinated in a banquet, xi. 250. Pompey cauſes 
his head to be ſtruek off, xi. 257. 

Plebeians, atter various conteſts about filling one of 
the two places of the Conſulate, obtain what the 
had with ſo much vehemence demanded, an are 
beholden to a woman's tears for ir, vii. 41, they 

. ſhare with the nobility all the honours and digni- 
ties of the republic, viii. 64. 

Pompeius, (Cneius] known by the name of Pompey 

', the Great, eſpouſes Sylla's party; his firſt exploits, 
xi. 226, defeats eight legions of Marius's party, 
xi. 232, cuts in pieces near Cluſium twenty thou 
tand men of the ſame party, xi. 234 is ſent into 

Spain againſt Sertorins, xi. 251. after ſome ill 

; ſucceſs, he puts an end to the war, and caufcs 
Perpenna's head to be chopt off, xi. 253, et /g. 

returning to Spain, he defeats the remains of 
Spartacus's party, xi. 2,9, obtains the Conſulate 
and triumph, xi. 26., terminates the war againlt 


the pyrates, xi. 202. goes over into Aſia, to take 


on him the conduct of the war againſt Mithrida- 
tes, xii, 257, his interview with Lucullus, who 
commanded rhe Roman troops ; and the reproach- 
inys that paſs between thote two generals, xi, 
268, et /eqg. returns to Rome conqueror of Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, xiti. 310, et /eg. unites cloſe- 
ly with Czſar, and vigoroutly ſupports his pre- 
tenſious, xiii. 316, et /zg. becomes Cæſar's irre- 
concileable enemy, and takes againſt him the 
command of the armies, xitl. 221, et ſeg. loſes 
the battle of Pharſalia, and perithes ia Egypt, 
xiii. 343. 

Pratorſhip, its Rs co and daty, vii. 54. 

CIs 

BR Egulits, (M. Attilizs) his character, viii. 77, his 
" victorics over the Carthapinians, viii. 72. his 
poverty, viii. z5. he loſes a battle to the Cartha- 
gziniaus, and is taken priſoner, viii. 74. is ſent to 
Kome on his parole, to make propoſals of peace ; 
le cxhorts the Romans to continue the war, then 
| returns 


8 
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returus to Carthage, where he periſhes amidſt moſt 
exquiſite torments, viii. 75. | 
Romans wage war againſt the Samnites, viii. Gt. 
their firſt war with the Carthaginians, viii. (9. 
they grant them peace on very hard terms,  viii- 
76. the war begun again, viii. ibid. they Joie ſe- 
veral battles to Hannibal, viii. 77. they take 
_ freſh courage, viii. 73, defeat the Carthaginians 
in ſeveral. battles, and ruin Carthage, viii. 80, e- 
ſeg. their conqueſts in Greece and Aſia, viii. 82. 
wage war againſt Jugurtha, ix. 132, et /eg. 


Rome, taken and burnt by the Gauls, vii. 22, re- 


built, vii. 29. Hannibal reduces it to the brink 
of deſtrnction, viii. 77. TE 
Rullus (Publius Seroilius), Tribune of the people, 
_ conceals his ambitious deſigus under the veil of 
projecting the benefit of tlie people by a law for 
_ dividing the conquered lands, xi. 280. Cicero, by 
his wifdom-ayd eloquence, diſappoints him, and 
renders his project fruitleſs, xii. 284, et /2g. 
'S 


S Hurgius, combines with Marius and Glaucia to 
ruin Metellus, x. 168. cauſes Nonius to be 

ſtabbed for being preferred before him in the 
election of Tribunes, and cauſes himſelf to be 

named in his room, x. 169. cauſes Metellus to be 

baniſhed, x. 170. becomes odious on account of 

his cruelties; is knocked on the head by the po- 
pulace, x. 172, el /eg. 

Scipio (Publius) faves his father's life in the battle 

of Telinum, viii. 77. reanimates the courage of 
the Romans, diſpirited with their loſſes, viii. 78. 
drives the Carthaginians oat of Spain, viii. 81. 
goes over into Africa, and cuts in pieces Hanni- 
bal's army, viii. 21d. | 

Ae ſon of Paulus Emilius, ruins Carthage, viii. 

2. oppoſes the making Agrarian laws; is found 

dead in his bed, ix. 118, et /2g. 

Sextius (L) a Plebeian, combines with Licinius to 
get the Plebeians to be made capable of the Con- 

. Julate, vii. 43. he begins by procuring the Tri- 
buuejhip for imſelf, 7. 44. propoſes divers laws, 


by 
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by the means of which he hopes to get one paſſed 
tor admitting the Plebeians into the Conſulate, 
vii. i6, he has the art to get himſelf continued 
many years in the Tribunate, vii Fr, e ſeq. is 
the belt Plebeian Conſul Rome ever had, vii. 53. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, puts himſelf at the head of 
a vaſt namber of run-away flaves,. and obtains. 
divers victories over the Romans, xi. 257, et ſeg. 
defeated by Craſſus, and killed in the fight, where- - 
in he ſells his life dear, xi. 259. 

Sy lla, 1 Cornelius) his character, ix. 1:9: is 
ſent into Numidia in quality of Queſtor of Ma- 
rius's army, ix. 160. engages Bocchus to deliver 
J»gurtha up to him, ix. 162. his{kill in the trade 
of war, x. 177. is choſen Conful, and has a com- 
miſſion decreed him to make war on Mithridates, 
X. 185. refuſes to yield up the command of the 
army to Marius, who had procured it for himſelf, 
Xx. 188. enters Rome with his army, and drives 
thence Marius and all his adherents; x. 189. an- 
nuls ſeveral laws, and makes new ones, X. 160. 
gets Marius and his partizans declared enemies 
of the Roman people, x. 193. his complaints to 
the Senate on acconnt of Marius's cruelties, x. 
211. after obtaining ſeveral advantages over 
Mithridates, he makes peace with that prince, 
xi. 219, et ſeq. marches againſt Fimbria, and en- 
tices away his ſoldiers, xi 222, et ſeq: returns to- 
Italy, where he's joined by ſeveral great generals, 
xi. 223. by craft and bribery becomes maſter of 
Scipio's army, xi. 227, et ſeq. defeats Noi banus, 
xi. 229. defeats Marius, and beſieges him in 
Pranefte, xi. 230. obtains over the Samnites a 
ſignal victory, and delivers Rome then beſieged 
by thoſe people, xi. 234. ſeizes Præneſte, and 
cauſes the inhabitants throats to be cut, xi. 238. 
returus to Rome, where he practiſes un-heard ot 
barbaritres, xi. ibid, et ſeq, gets himſelf nomina- 
ted perpetual Dictator, and governs in a molt 
tyrannical manner, xi. 241, ct /eq. abdicates the 
ſupreme power, and degrades himſelf to the con- 
dition of a common citizen, xi. 236. 


Se nate, 
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Senate, after much ſtruggling, yield to the Plebeians 


one of the two places in the Conſulſhip, vii. 4r, 
et ſeg. obtain the Przetorſhip and major Edileſhip, 
aud appropriate thoſe two offices to Patricians 
alone, in excluſion of the Plebeians, vil. 53, et /eq. 
revive the Lex Licinia, concerning the publio 
lands, prohibiting each citizen to poſſeſs above 
five hundred acres of land, vii. 55. how they ma- 
naged matters, ſo as to leſſen the credit of Caius 
Gracchus, ix. 115. empower the Conſul Opimius 
to arm againſt Caius, 1x. 126. their refuſing the 
ripht of burgherthip to the people of Latium, 
gives birth to the Social war, x. 179. they after- 
wards relax of their firſt ſtiffneſs, x. 185. declare 
Marius and his partifans enemies of the Roman 
people, and ſet rewards on their heads, x. 193. 
declare Cinna to have forfeited his title of citizen 
and dignity of Conſul, x. 198. are fain to treat 
with Marius. and Cinna, and to reſtore to the 
latter the dignity of Conſul, x. 207. recall Cicero- 
from baniſhment, xiii. 228. confer the Conſulate 
on Pompey, without giving him a colleague, 


xitt. :33. declare Cæſar an enemy of the Com- 


monwealth, xii. 339. afterwards decree him. ex- 
traordinary honours, xilt. 344. after Cæſar's 
death, ſteer a middle courſe between the conſpi- 
rators and the friends of the Dictator, xiv. 35, 
et ſeq. authoriſe young Czlar to make war on 
Autony, xiv. 3E2. * os Antony an enemy of 
the Republic, and order Decimus Brutus to pur- 
ſue him, xiv. 324. revoke their deerees againſt 
Antony and his followers, xiv. 394. 


Senators, the ancient Senators and prieſts generouſly. 


devote themſelves to death, and are inhumanly: 


butchered by the Gauls, vii. 20, et %% g. moit of 
the Senators and grandees of Rome obtained to be 


owned lawful poſſeſſois of the conquered lands, 
on condition to pay a rent of acknowledgment, 
which they do not long perform, ix. 133. part of 
the Senators and praudees of Rome ſuffer them- 
ſeives to be corrupted by Jugurtha's bribes, ix. 
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Sertorius (Quintus) takes up arms for Cinna, x. 198. 
the advice he gives that general concerning Ma. 
rius's offers, x. 204. maſters part of Spain, xi, 
229. the ſoldiers, under Perpenna force their pe- 
neral to join him, xi. 251. his {kill in war gives 
him ſeveral advantages over Pompey, xi. 252, 
his reputation engages Mithridates to treat with 
him, xi. 254. is murdered-at a banquet, xi. 256, 


7 1 Eleſinns, at the head of a ſtrong reinforcement 
of Samnites, eſpouſes the cauſè of young Ma— 
ius, xi. 230 marches to Rome, with Fall reſo. 
lation to put all to fire and ſword, and not to 
ſpare a ſoul, xi. 234. loſes a pitched battle with 
Sylla, and is killed in the fight himſelf}, xi. 227. 
Tribunes of the people, procure a fine to be ſet upon 
two military T13bunes, for diſagreeing at the 
head of the armies, vii. 8, ef /eg. iuveigh againſt 
Camillus, and force him to take refuge in Ardea, 
vii. 16. ate ſo turbulent, that at laſt they obtain 
for the Plebeians a ſhare in the Conſulate, vii. 
41, et ſeq. | | 
Tribunes (Military) their number again increaſed, 
vii. 3. | 
* | 
＋ Alerius Flaccus, being created Conſul, goes over 
into Aſia with an army againſt Mithridates, 
under pretext that the war Sylla was carrying on 
againſt that priuce, was nndertaken without 
conſent of the Senate, xi. 216, % g. is killed by 
his lieutenant Fimbria, xi. 217. P 
alerivs (M.) kills a Gaul in ſingle ſight, and being 
aſlilled therein by a raven, acquires the name ot 


Corvus, viii. 6.1. 
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